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PREFACE. 



The present Volume of the " Friekdshif^s 
Offeiiing" is presented to the public, under cir- 
cumstances which render a few observations neces- 
saiy. It has, very recently, come into its present 
Editor's hands, with a view to an entire change in 
its character and plan ; and, under the disadvantage 
of that ^ct, he has, of course, found it impossible to 
avail himself of all those sources which he has reason 
to believe are open to him, next year, for giving 
interest to its pages. The difficulties of his situation 
have, however, been greatly relieved, by the kind- 
ness and promptitude with which assistance has been 
given to him, in almost every quarter in which the 
limited time permitted an application : — and, whilst 
he has thus been enabled to present to the pu\A\c^ 
Use present occasioD, a very splendid aaaemXAai?^ 
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•f names and talent, — ^the promiaes which he has re- 
cdved of continued and Additional assistance, next 
year, afiford reason to hope that it will have still 
increased claims to popularitj. 

The readers of the ^ F&iskdship*s Offxbikg" 
will perceive that the alterations in its plan consist 
in the removal of all those features which marked it 
as more peculiarlj adapted for one seascm of the 
year than another ; and in the dismissal of its more 
toy-like attributes, for the purpose of combining, 
with the increased beauty of its embellishments, a 
hi^ literary character. 

Whilst acknowledging his obligations to the many 
fHends who have given him the use of their names 
and talents, the Editor may escape the imputation of 

' personal vanity, in expressing his confidence that the 
Work has attained the character at which it aimed ; 
because Httle merit can be due to him, for the moral 
or literary excellence of a miscellany, which has been 
fortunate enough to obtain such contributions as 
those which fill the pages of this Volume. 
The Editor must not omit a more particular ex- 

pfesszon of bis obligationa to one or two m^N\d>i»^s, 
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to whom he is indebted for peculiar exertions of 
IdndnesB, m the compilation of the work. 

To Miss £d6EW0Kth, (although circumstances 
have, for the present year, deprived him of the aid of 
her hi^ talents,) for the sketch from the pen of her 
late Father; and for her steady and persevering kind- 
ness, in promoting tibe interests of the Publication. 

To Mr. Washihgtok Ibvikg, for the Stanzas at 
page 102, firom the pen of the late Lord Btrok, 
extracted bj that gentleman from the Album of 
Captaik Medwin; and, with the omission of a 
single stanza, inserted here, (though evidently a very 
Plasty production of their Author,) — ^because the spirit 
which breathes through them cannot, now, give pain 
to any one to whom they may be supposed to allude,-7 
and because the high value which death has stamped 
upon every impublished line from his Lordship's 
pen, leaves its possessor scarcely at liberty to with* 
hold it from the eye of the public. There are some 
other Poems, from the pen of his Lordship, bearing 
the same date with these Stanzas; which are, of 
course, familiar to our readers. 

To Lady Caboliite LAA[B,for theveraeft ^V* "^^^^^ 



330 ; taken from the note-book of her Idd jihip, and 
addressed to her, bj Lord Bjron, uxteen yeait ago. 
They form a dogular conteast to the memonble 
■ad bitter lines preserved by Captain Medwin, in 
hU recent publication. To Ladv Cakoi.ihe Luib 
the Editor is, also, indebted for a beautiful ndni. 
ature drawing of his Lordship, taken b; herself, 
about the same time ; which has been engraved in 
Mezzotint, hj Turner, and will be published, in a 
few days, by the publisher of this work. 

The very splendid and characteristic Ode, on the 
deaih of Lord Byron, from the pen of the Rev. C 
C CoiTON, has been lately printed, and privately 
circulated by the author, in Paris; and may, there- 
fore, have been seen by some of our readers. It is 
translated into these pages, from one of the printed 
copies, received from Mr. Coltok himself The 
following stanza has, since, been added by Mr. 
CoLTOH, for insertion betwixt the ninth and tenth 

What was thy talent ? not the bram 
That gilds and g^ads th« skj ; 
Sat the dim Gartain'a berj glean, 
ff^ao Mlanas ami irnirbi mih niirh. 
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Shrouded in darkness, <--Uke the red right arm 

That cleaves the vault of Heaven, 

Engendered but to dazzle and alarm, 

Brief, brilliant torch for faright destruction given, 

Bat not to guide to good, or refuge p<Hnt from harm ! 

It is right to add that the fragment, at page 138, 
from the pen of Barry Cornwall, was not fur- 
nished to this Work by its author, but transferred 
from the Album of a friend. 

The Editor is in possession of some other lines, 
by the late Mr. Maturin, derived from the same 
source as those printed at page 148 ; which wiU, in 
all probability, form part of the next year's volume. 

The four original Poems by Thomson, the au- 
thor of " The Seasons,'* have been long in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Buchan ; from whose custody 
they passed into the hands of the gentleman who has 
communicated them to this Work. They are in the 
hand vmting of the Poet, — ^the productions of his 
very early years, — and are printed here, in strict 
adherence to the MSS. They are inserted, for their 

4 

curiosity. 

The Editor has only to add, that there are a fevi 
ittdividuak who have afforded him the use o5 iVea 
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talents, withholding, (from particular circumstances, 
which will not operate next year,) that of their 
names. Th^ are fullj jududed in USs acknowledg- 
ments of obligation ; and would, in one or two in- 
stances, be entitled to more particular notice, if the 
absence of their names did not prevent individual 
mention. 



London, 
lOth Nov. 1825. 
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A MONARCH'S DEATH-BED. 



The Emperor Albert Fint, nUMlnated by hit nephew, John, 
■umamed the Purldde, expired on the banks of the river 
Reu«, in the field afterwards eaUed KOnigsfelden, supported 
only by a fimale poawnt, who was aocldentaUy passing at the 
time. 



A MONARCH in his death-pangs lay — 

Did censers breathe perfume. 
And soft lamps pour their silvery ray. 

Through his proud chamber's gloom ? — 
He lay upon a greensward bed. 

Beneath a darkening slcy, 
A lone tree waving o*er his head, 

A swift stream rolling by. 



Had be then fallen aa warriors fall, 
^«9 gpear striken fire with spear ? 
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A MONARCHES DEATH-KED. 

Was there a banner for his pall, 

A buckler for his bier ? 
Not so : — nor cloven shields nor helms 

Had strewn the bloody sod. 
Where he, the helpless lord of realms. 

Yielded his soul to God ! 

Were there not friends with words of cheer. 

And princely vassals nigh ? 
And priests, the crucifix to rear 

Before the fading eye ? — 
A peasant girl that royal head 

Upon her bosom Isdd, 
Atid, shrinking not for woman's dread. 

The face of death surveyed. 

Alone she sat :^from hill and wood 

Red sank the mournful sun ; 
Fast gushed the fount of noble blood. 

Treason its worst had done. 
With her long hair she vainly prest 

Hie wounds, to staunch their tide ; — 
Unknown, on that meek, humble breast. 

Imperial Albert died ! 

F. H. 



AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE 

ALPS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " GILBERT EARLE." 



CThe following letter ia taken ficom a oonrespondeDoe, whidi wm 
kept up, for many yean, be t wee n the gentleman by whom it 
was written, and one of hk most intimate iidendi. We have 
every reaion to bdieve the reality of the occurrence whidi it 
relates.] 

Beme^ Ootober. 

MT DEAR ■ , 

ft 

I HAVE been wandering among the Alps, for the last 
three wedcs, which has been the occasion of mj not 
writing to you, during that time. Even now, jou 
must expect from me no particular account of mj 
per^rinations ; Ibr, during the last five days, I 
have been able to think, only, upon one subject; and 
am too eager to vent it upon you, to be inclined to 
lalk about any thing else. 
Ihad beea above a foHm^t ouX^ axidYu^NrnV^ 
mage of the usual points in the touT o€ tlaft lil^^ «»^^ 
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had, already, begun to turn mj £ice towards my head- 
quarters, here. I had slept, the ni^t before, at the 
hospice on the Great St Bernard ; and had set off, 
early in the morning, to have day-light to take me 
into the Yalais, intending to get to Martigny that 
night, if I could. I had loitered, however, in the 
earlier part of the day ; and, as it advanced, I began 
to fear I should not get clear of the mountains before 
night-&lL I was on foot, and alone; for, as I had, 
already, passed the road I purposed to go, I had not 
thought it necessary to take. a guide; not doubting 
that I should arrive, in good time, at my inn. As the 
day advanced, however, I found I had, yet, several 
miles to go, and did not much reUsh the idea of per- 
forming the latter part of my journey in the dark, 
in a region sufficiently desolate and difficult, and 
with which, as the fogs of the evening drew around 
me, I began to find I had not so perfect an ac- 
quaintance as, in the bright sunshine of the morning, 
I had thought. The autimm wind, too, blew chill 
from the mountains, and added to the discomfort of 
the autumn twilight. I was exceedingly hungry, 
very ^old, a little cross, and not quite at ease as to 
how I was to pass the night ; when, shortly befoi'e 
it got dark, I heard a voice singing merrily behind 
me, and, on looking back, perceived a peasant trudg- 
ing stoutly down the mountain, carolling as he came, 
lie had a mountain-staff in his hand, and a dog 
tivtting bx Jug side. He came on at a pace ir^ikih. 
sAe^edAe irafirell acquainted with the xcwA Mid \to 
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country ; and, besides his singing so gaily, his whole 
air and manner betrayed a certain joy and lightness 
of heart, which, when they exist in the brdsist of one 
of these £rank and open peasants, are sure to beam 
on their countenance, correspondingly. 

I slackened my pace, that he might the sooner 
come up with me ; (he would have done so shortly, 
at all events:) he accosted me civilly; and we pro- 
ceeded on our way together. I told him whence I 
came, and whither I was going. On hearing the 
latter piece of information, he said that it was still 
several miles off, that the night was &st closing in, 
that it threatened to be a rough one, that I might 
very possibly lose my way ; in short, that, if I would 
honour him so Seu:, I had much better stop at his 
village, about a mile &rther on ; that he would en- 
sure me a hospitable welcome, and good cheer^— for 
he was going to be married the next day, and all the 
village was merry with the wedding. I, at first, 
hinted some fear of being de trop on such an occasion ; 
but he would not listen to such an objection, for a 
moment. He was the happiest man in the world, 
he said; and it would be hard, indeed, if Monsieur 
should deny him the gratification of giving him a 
night's lodging, which he would not deny to the 
poorest goat-herd in the Canton. If^ he added, 
more timidly, I could be prevailed upon to stay for 
the nSee, the next day, he should be more gratified 
stili He bad been, h^ said, to the ne^X. V^^^-» 
^ ^ogage the priest to come down tViemouxAKk»^^« 
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fbllowing day, and was thus &r on his way back, 
when he overtook me. 

I need scarcely say that, under the circumstances, 
I accepted the invitation, as frankly as it was g^ven. 
The man's appearance bespoke, imdeniably, easy 
means; and I had no scruple in profiting by the 
rencontre. My new friend was a stout, well-built 
fellow, of about five or six and twenty, with a &ce 
of comely features, and peculiar good humour and 
openness of expression. Before we got to his 
village, I was master of his whole histoiy. It was 
an old attachment, he told me, which was to be 
erowned the next day. When he was twenty, he 
had wanted to marry his bride, but her parents 
would not consent ; ibr, they were tolerably opulent, 
and he had nothing but a stout pair of legs, and a 
sanguine heart ; ^^ so,'* he added, ^ like many of my 
neighbours among these vallies, I buckled my knap- 
sack on my back, broke a bit of silver with my be- 
trothed, and, with an empty purse, a friU heart, and 
my dog, (loddng, affectionately, at him, as he spoke,) 
I set ofi^ on the tour of Europe, to seek my fortune. 
I never doubted Aline's fidth, sir," he continued, 
^ but, still, I was always glad to hear, from any of 
my countrymen who came from this neighbourhood, 
that she was, still, single ; and I took care to let her 
hear, through the same means, the same thing, occa- 
sionally, of me. ^ If she thinks I forget her,' said I, 
*yt is the likelieai thing in the world to make bee 
^f^n^JOA' /ireiitt/^ugfa great pait of Getmsay^ 
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and the Low Countries, and France, and as &r aa 
liOndon. And I throve, and was frugal and pru- 
dent ; for, I had the host spur to make me active, and 
the best curb to make me cautious — the thought of 
finr whom and for what I was working and sparing. 
X should scarcely, however, have come back so soon, 
if it had not been for some news I heard concerning 
Aline's health, which made me feel somewhat un- 
easy. A young man of our village, whom I chanced 
to ftll in with, told me that Aline seemed to be 
growing Uiin and pale — fiiding away, by degrees, as 
it were, under the in^uence of deferred hope, and 
uncertain prospect Her parents were growing old, 
her &ther was in feeble health, and it was imcertain 
when I might be able to return, to be a prop and a 
ccmifint to her and them. I determined to do so, 
at once; for I thought it was better to marry, with 
a little less wealth, now that I had sufficient for 
oomfbrt, than to wait till youth, and youthful health, 
and youthful spirits were gone from both of us. 
So, I set off for home, and arrived about a month 
ago. I found Aline reduced and weakly, but as 
beautifril and afiectionate as ever; and, since I have 
been back, and every thing has been going on smoothly 
and happily, she has been growing stronger and 
better every day. And I have bought and stocked a 
little snug &rm, a short distance down the valley; 
and we are to be married to-morrow; and, the day 
mSter, we are to go there.'* 
A«A wu the aubetance of what tlda \iOiie&V. ij^^on 
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told me; and, in truth, he seemed to be, as he said, 
the happiest man in the world. An irrepressible joy 
seemed, still further, to exhilarate a disposition natu- 
rallj gay. He never seemed to have doubted, even 
at the gloomiest moment, of the ultimate clearing 
of his fortunes ; and now, that they had shone out 
with such warmth and brightness, he appeared to 
eiyoy them as much as though the consummation 
had been unexpected. 

He had just finished his story, and was, at once 
gaily and fondly, patting the head of his dog Turco^ 
who, he said, had followed him, from first to last, 
throughout all his wanderings, when we reached the 
village. It was ensconced in a secluded nook — a 
sheltered elbow, as it were, of a narrow valley, 
which ran up into the mountain ; protected from the 
colder winds by the mountain itself, and opening 
towards a &irer and milder prospect of cultivated 
grounds, stretching to the Bhone. The Canton of 
the Yalais is, for the most part, sterile, and some* 
thing gloomy ; for, although the Rhone runs through* 
out its whole length, it possesses, before it enters 
the Lake of Geneva, the character of a mountain 
torrent, rather than of a fertilizing stream. There 
are, however, here and there, spots of rich and cul- 
tivated beauty, surrounding, generally, and supply- 
ing the clusters of villages inhabited by the herds- 
men of this country, so essentially pastoraL 
^^JTonder's the village^** exclaimed my companion, 
*y tA^ last gleam of the sun streamed along XVe 



> 
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vsiltey, upon it. '^ It 's a charming spot," he said, 
*'and I love it dearly." He did not overrate it; it is, 
in truth, of very great natural beauty; partaking 
both of the grandeur of moimtain scenery, and of 
the peaceftil and gentle character of a pastoral and 
i^cultural village. As we approached it, we could 
see the long lines of cows gathering towards the 
homestead, each guided by their herdsman, whose . 
voice or whose pipe they knew, and whose call they 
obeyed. We heard, too, 'somewhat &rther, a pipe, 
breathing that celebrated air which has become 
almost the national emblem of the whole country—. 
the epitome and the climax of the love of the absent 
for their native hills and home. '' I recollect,*' said 
my friend, Pierre, with whom, by this time, I was 
become pretty familiarly acquainted, ^ I recollect, 
when I was in England, about eighteen months agoy 
hearing that Banz des Yaches played by a young 
gentleman, on his flute, to a young lady, for her 
piano; and my heart swelled, till I thought it would 
have choked me, as I listened. It is with delight 
that I listen to it now. What then gave me so 
much pain, gives me exquisite pleasure now; for I 
recollect when I heard it in exile, and I feel that I 
need never be in exile again." 

Aa we neared the village, we seemed to have left 
the mists and the rough weather on the hills behind 
us; for they had cleared away, and softened into a 
jict, atiU, and iE^eautiful autumnal bubic^ TVie 
metdtrtm and the gaxdem breathed, nc\iky, ^* >iSaft 
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fiesh and scented air; and the village, as the last 
raj of the sun dwelt upon it, seemed a spot chosen 
for sedusion, and softness, and repose; yet, it had a 
tinge of sadness upon it, too. 

You will think, dear , I am growing wofiillj 
sentimental; but, I speak of this place more from 
the influ^ice of subsequent feelings, than from what 
struck me when I saw it first. You know, my 
letters are not often of the lachrymose order; I am 
xather past that sort of thing, by this time; but, 
really, you yourself, unromantic as you are, would 
have been bitten with a slight tinge of it, if you had 
witnessed, at this village, what I did. You will 
please to bear in mind that it lay among the Alps, 
which, naturally, ilicline one to a serious turn of 
mind; and, consequently, confer a diploma upon one 
to be a Ultle highpflown &r the duration of one's 
wanderings. But, in sober truth, this is no jesting 
matter, as you will find presently. 

When we arrived at the village, we went straight 
to the house of the bride's fiither, where the bride- 
groom had been staying, since his return. The new- 
mkrried couple were, the day after their wedding, 
to go into their new dwelling; some of the fields 
adjoining which Pierre pointed out to me, as we de- 
scended the hilL When we reached the house, his 
bride came to the door, to meet him, with that expres- 
saon of fr^ank and unreserved affection and kind na- 
tm^ which is, perhaps^ the most winning of aJLlbe 
^J^pesrancesg moods, seasons, and degceea of womaac^^ 

i 
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beauty. We all think so, naturally enou^, when 
the expression is directed towards ourselves ; but he 
must be a man of very dose selfishness, indeed, who 
does not, in aB cases, see and acknowledge the influ- 
ence of this, the real cestus which love lends to 
beauty. Pierre explained, in a few words, the cir- 
cumstances under which he had met me ; and M. 
V Anglais was received, accordingly, with abundance 
of cordiality and kindness. You may guess, it was 
not long before he had promised to stay for the n6o9^ 
the next day. 

The fiunily in whidi I thus found myself sud- 
denly, and so familiarly, domesticated, was that of a 
cultivator ; in circumstances easy, if not opulent, and 
aboimding in all those indications and productions of 
rustic wealth, which, naturally, exist in a country 
where the means of disposing of them are neither 
many, nor easy, nor frequent. I mean, every thing 
arising from flocks and herds was in richness and 
abundance; more than in proportion, as it seemed to 
me, with the house itself^ and its furniture ; — ^though 
these, if not refined, were, to say the least, in the 
highest d^ee, indicative of our English word, comfort. 

But, I am siure you are impatient to hear 

something of the bride; and you, dear , who 

know me so well, wUl, already, have discovered that 
there must exist some reason which makes me feel 
reluctant to speak of her, or, I should not have 
talked oiber gownsy and cloaks, and eYtfoxB^ wa^ 
taUet, behre I had duly described hetaeVi, B>aX> 
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truth to speak, from the first moment I saw her, I 
was, painfully, struck with the MUtcy of the hopes of 
long happiness, which poor Pieerre had formed to 
himself; and I pitied him, from my heart, tor that 
Uindness which affection, so proverbially, spreads oyer 
the very eyes which it might be su|^>08ed to be the 
readiest and surest to open. She must, indeed, have 
been weakly and reduced, a month ago, if '^ she had 
been growing stronger and better every day," said 
I to myself^ quoting her lover*s words, when I first 
saw her. If he had exaggerated her health, however, 
he had not her beauty ; — for, in this respect, she as 
&r surpassed my expectation, as, in the other, she 
fell beneath it. She was not only much handsomer 
than, but altogether of a difierent order of beauty 
from, any of her countrywomen whom I had seen. 

The costumes of the Swiss peasantry are fior prettier 
than themselves, — they are, singularly, varied and 
picturesque, as you and every body know; but, 
the wearers of these dresses are, for the most part, 
square, thick, coarse, and hard, as the womai you see 
in Tenier*s pictures,<^the nearest likeness I can 
find for them. But Aline was very different from 
all this. The dress of the Yalais is plainer and 
less peculiar than that of most of the other Cantons ; 
chiefly distinguishable, indeed, by l^e peculiar and 
by no means becoming hat, which Aline, being 
twjthin doors, had not, then, upon her. She appeared 
^ me to be about two and twenty— tYie aigb^ ^pto- 
^Hr, wbea Hemale beauty has srnyed^Vtet&M^ 
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poriKt ydkoty-^whela it has reached, that is, its fUU 
ripeneea and devebpement, but while the fresh* 
Best of youth stiUy to the fbll, remains. The co« 
Xonr of the fruit has ncoi^ed the ftdl richness of 
natiire beauty; but the bloom is, in no d^jree, 
brushed o£ But this is not apfilicride to Aline. 
She was of this age,, indeed ; but its richness had, 
in bar, fiKied into delicacy of colour, and thinness of 
§800000 I>eath was, to my view, phdnly stamped 
upon her dieek; but he was arrayed in fidse beauty, 
-"^lot in rerolting or disagreeable sickness, or squa* 
IsBi In plain words, it was evident to me that 
this intareskiiig and Tery lovely girl was dying of a 
mnswmptloayi.to wfc&ch the excitement given to her 
heart and spiritSr duing the last few weeks, had, 
proMbfy, given a deeper hectic Audi, deceitful to 
others, frt>m its beauty,. and, perliaps, to herself 
fit»n the fidse strength and feverish spirits to which 
it gave rise. 

Her old fiither was in the diimney comer; and 
her mother, a hearty and kind old woman, bustied 
about, in the usual joy of a bride's mother. We 
supped all together; there were three or feur younger 
children^— 4irotherB and sisters of Aline, — ^the elder 
oi which, blooming and lively, though not nearly so 
levefy as her sister, liad a happy Hebe look, which did 
but mdie the contrast more apparent, to my eyes, of 
th9 colour which spread upon her sistci'a die^ 
The^/oumfier wm brown^ and strong, and Yi!ei\\}K5 \— 
th€ Met wm esquMtelj fidr in tompAei^om aoa^ 
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delicate in form, but she appeared to me fitted fiir 
tJie grave* 

Aa the eyeiiing advanced, her eyes seemed to 
.grow heavy ; and, though she appeared most unwil- 
ling to complain, she, at last, did complain of feeling 
tired and exhausted ; and, as she rose to retire, she 
said, '' I will go to rest early, that I may be ve- 
fireshed in the morning ; I have had a busy day, to- 
day, but I shall be as firesh as a lark to-onorrow, 
Cierre, — don't doubt it.—^ood night." I secollected, 
|u she spoke, an old nursery song, which my nurse 
used to sing to me, when I was a child, of a boy who 
died, from eating snakes, by niistake, for eels, 
^— 4iot aveiy poetical cause of deaths— but of which 
tiie ever-recurxing burthen, sung, as it was, to a wild 
melandudy cadence, used to make me cry bitterly,-^ 

<* Haste mother, baste mother, make my bed soon. 
For I am sick, and I fidn would lie down.'* 

I little thought, at the moment, how fiir tiie parallel 
was about to extend. 

The next morning, when I left my room, instead 
of seeing liie tiright fiuses, and hearing the merry 
voices, natural to a wedding, I met nothing but 
hurried steps, and clouded &ce8 ; and no one spoke 
but in a hurried and under tone. The cause of tlus 
soon occurred to me, and the mother speedily con- 
£rmed me in my belie£ Aline was much, and sud- 
denfy^woncy and could not leave Vier\se&. "^tero 
^'^aetoO; two ho%m befoxe,for the nftW«*."B«*a«^ 
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man ; Imt he Ured at a very conaidenible distance, 
«— St. Maurice, I think they said, — and he could 
not be back before noon. I enquired into the par- 
ticulars of the attack, and, from what I learned, I 
beliered a blood-vesael to have brc^en on the lungs ; 
in which case, weak as she seemed to me to be, I 
feared finr the worst ' I could not, I confess, recon- 
cile it to myself to leave the place, till I had heard 
the report of the doctor. I had become strongly, 
perhaps strangely, interested in this young couple. 
There had appeared to me to be so much good- 
heartedness and right feeling about Pierre; — ^he 
seemed so open, so honest, so afibctionate; — he had 
striven so hard, and persevered so long, to enable 
hun to be united to the object of his early love ; — 
she, above all, was, in every way, so calculated to 
inspire interest,— so lovdy, so delicate, so fond of 
him f— they had been so long true to each other, un- 
der such trying circumstances ^— and their love and 
their trials had seemed now, at last, so happily about . 
to receive their completion and their reward ;— that 
it struck me— I will say, deeply — ^to think that this 
long-espected, this well-merited happiness was, pro- 
bably, on the point of being marred for ever, in a 
manner so tragical and shocking. 

At length, Pierre returned, with the doctor. I 
qiMstion whether, with the exception of the lover 
and the parents, any one awaited the resolt q£ tVie 
iaierriew with more anxiety than I ^d^ It 'Wt* 
milAmimikdpMted;^^ Wood- vessel bad \w*eni 
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duiingthe ni|^t; and the hemorrfaage, widdr 
in great part, internal, had left Aline esiiausted to 
^ctremityt the surgeon pronounced, poa.txvely, 
that die could not aurnve five hours. I queationei 
him m78el£ He seenied a parson of skill in his 
profession, and, certainly, uras one of sense and feel- 
ing. He was muoh touched with the peculiarity of 
Bituation of his patient ; and pronnsed, partly at my 
entreaty, to remain tlU all was oyer. He visited 
her, sgain, in about an hour, and repeated hisfbnner 
opinion* Her ho|irs wero numhered,^-4he scene 
was about to dose. 

I have seen many scenes of grief in my time, and 
I have undergone^ as yon know^ at least, my share 
of those afBictums whi^ftll to the lot of humanity $ 
but, I do assure you, I have scaioely ever witnessed 
any thingwhich affected me more deeplyy-..-certainly, 
n§f)er any thing in winch I had not personal concern, 
— 4han the grief of poor Pierre. Fine manly fellow 
that he was, he was totally unmanned. ^ We were 
to have been married to-day V* he kept sayings ^we 
were to have been married to-day I'* 

Wheiithe surgeon, next, visited his patient^ he re* 
mained with her longer Uwn he had done before i 
and I began to hope that some ftvouraUe turn had 
taken place in her disorder. When, at last, how- 
ever, he came out, he was brushing off the teaifi 
wlu'cb had risen into his eyes,.^^ circumstance sa 
extraordinary with men of bia prcyfeadon^ aceoa* 
^«»«* h»th from habit Mid firona dut^, t» ^awe 
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the strongest and sternest command over their feel* 
lags, as, at the moment, to make me suppose that 
Ida predictions had been verified, even sooner than 
he had expected. I was wrong in both ideaSi No 
flange had taken place, either for the better, or the 
worse, except the gradual declension, as death 
drew nigh. The surgeon's emotion was caused bj 
something very different. He had communicated, 
as was his duty, to the poor girl, the truth as to her 
condition* She bore the sudden reverse, he said, 
of what was to have been her bridal day, with 
ftr more fortitude and composure than he could 
have conceived to be possible. But, — ^till the 
letum of her lover had given so strong an excita- 
tion to her system,— she had, (as she let fiill,) been 
fully alive to the dangerous condition of her health, 
and had thought often, and long, and deeply, on the 
probable result. This, in a mind so well r^ulated 
•8 hers, had greatly tended to disarm death of his 
terrors, and to enable her to view his approach, 
now, at the last, so sudden, and in such sad contrast 
with her more recent hope, with resignation and 
tnmquilHty. But, she said, her chief source of 
tegKi Ibrmerly, and of joy of late, was the fear 
thm, and the hope now, as to being united to the 
dioaen of her youths— to the tried and bdoved ob- 
ject of all the stronger passions of her souL 

^ It has always been,'* the surgeon told me she 
atid to him, **it has always been the iknlt^ VYie 
ebu4 ^ oifx otiect and wish, and ha^ oi xa^T 
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life aA4 h^Vt^ that I should liv^ to he th9 wif^ 
t£ Pierre. Many ohstaclea and difficiilties lay bar 
tween me and the accomplishment of that hopei 
but they haye all heeaa. removed, through his tu^w^ 
love and steady eoi^stancy ; ^nd »oir» wh^a^ aftef 
}pag years Qf exertion (m his part, ^nd of exidufaiice 
on mine, we w^re to have be^i united, this di^, ( 
nm about to be snatched from him, and to lei^ve him 
widowed in bf 8rtr-4liougfa only his betrotll^d9 not 
his wedded, bi^ide. Sir, let us yet be united. You 
say, a few hours must close my life ;-^let me die, tli9 
wife of Pierre. The clergyman will be, shortly^ h^Oi 
who was to have joined usj— Blas> how differently ( 
9-Jie shall join us stilL Exert, sir, y^Hu: influence 
with my parents. Your sanction, I know, wil) 
carry, with it, their V '^ What could I say ?" con* 
tmued the surgecn^-*-''' it Wjss but too dear th«t sh^ 
was at that p^i^t where my only medicine must b^ 
te. soothe the path of death, as much as might be 
possible. Her wish appeared to me to be as inuot 
(ent and just, as it was natural. Pierre was ther^ 
also, diyided betweep his agony at her £ite beipg 
inevitable, and his fond aJOTection, fX ^learHig her thu4 
speak of bim,'-^th piore unresorvedoBw of aj;tach- 
ment, perhaps, thm she li^d ever spoken b^r^ 
I sent Ibr her mothors to her she rep^iited hex 
last request. I pot only sanctioned it, but joined 
my voice to hersi It hf|S been agreed, sir, that they 
«6a2/Ae/iuu37e(^Atf soon «s the priest anivea; audi 
««/r A£?/ie tA4t Ae may coBW soon,*' 
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In eSktt^ I fiyund it was as the siugeoa said. 
Hot two &voiirite companions in the vilhige, who 
were to have joined her sister in being her hrideV 
aaaids, were sent fiar. The^f and the priest, arrived 
at the same momentt He seemed a mild, amiable, 
benevolent man, who came prepared to join, with 
subdued, and yet encouraging, mirth, id the merri* 
ment of the house of feasting ;— he was proportioo- 
atel J shocked, at finding it changed into the house oi 
death. The circumstances were eiplained to him. 
He immediately gave his consent, and hastened to 
eommenoe the ceremony; that there mi^^ be suffi*^ 
dent time fbr the perfimnance of those other offices 
of the Catholic religion, which so seldom fi>llow, in 
Such rapid succession, to the ritual of marriage. 

We were all invited into the room of the dying 
bride, to witness the wedding-service. She was 
fitting up in her bed, supported by pillows. A 
white night-gown was thrown across her shouldera, 
and fhstened upon her bosom. Her neck and fiice 
were of a marble whiteness; which contrasted. 
Strongly, with her dark eye-lashes, and her brown 
hair, jdainly parted upon her brow. 

There is something in the aspect of a person im- 
mediatiely about to die, — aware a£, and preparing for, 
thetransitlon^^-whiehisinexpresflbly solemn, — I had 
ahnost said awftd. Their position, as a human being 
about ftr evor to cast off humanity, wholly out- 
wa^ii^ and tbrowa into shade, their canveivN^uoBBtfii 
poaitim in wodety. We look ajKin tlae vii\MOMft 
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death-bed of the humUe, wkb equal reverence, and 
learn, as deeply, the lesson which a death-bed never 
should, and seldom does, for a time, at least, &il to 
teach, as though the spirit of one of the rangnatea 
of the earth were passing. In the present instance^ 
every thing tended to keep up, and to increase, this 
jfeeling. There were none of those drcumstances of 
«qualidity, wretchedness, or ignorance, which, in 
despite of ourselves, will, in some degree, jar across 
the unity of our state of mind. Aline, as I now saw 
her, was, more than ever, freed from any of the 
coarser i^ipearances or attributes common to her 
rank in life. She looked eminently lovely,— but it 
was the loveliness almost of deaths— the calm, pale, 
beauty of the tenement of humanity, from which 
the super-human essence has flitted. But when all 
were gathered round her, lor the service to b^;in, 
the look whidi she turned on Pierre, as she placed 
her hand in his, lighted up her face with the radi- 
ance of pure and perfected affection,— human pas- 
sion, in its noblest and least earthly form; subli- 
mated by the grave, which was opening to receive her, 
from all its grosser particles, and rendered pure and 
excellent^— almost as the spirit which was, so soon, 
to awake to heavenly love. Her beauty was no 
longer the beauty of death,— the still, fixed loveli<* 
ness of inanimate and pallid clay. It was like a full, 
xich sunset, among her own Alps ; rendering, for the 
tune^ warm and brilliant, the condenaatbn and 
Jkmt^afaU that ia colourleaa in natuxe. 
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: I WB8 00 occupied ia gazing upon this lovely and 
interesting otrjeet, that I had scarcely time, or oppor* 
tunity, to pay much attention to the rest of the groupi 
I did just look at them, however. The old fitther 
seemed, perhaps, to exhibit the fewest signs of emo- 
tion. Old age, beyond a certain point, has, I am con- 
vinced, the ftculty, like winter, of freezing the 
^ genial current of the souL*' It is, probably, a wise 
and benevolent provision of Nature^ — thus, in pro- 
portion as we are Uie more likely to outlive our early 
and old fiiends, to raider the heart less sensible"^ to 
their loss. 1 do not mean to say that the old man 
appealed, wholly, r^;ardless of what was passing ; but 
Jm did 'not seem to suffer keenly. The mother 
sobbed deeply and audibly ; and the tears coursed 
each other down her dieeks. She did seem to suf- 
fer veery keenly. The young girls appeared ahookedy 
in its stiicter sense. The dumge and the revulsion 
had been so sudden and so strong, that they scarcely, 
as it were, had had time to analyze their sensations. 
They seemed almost as much mentaUy stunned^ as 
sorrowfUL Pierre, — ^worthy, kind, affectionate, 
Pierre,.— who had risen in my esteem and regard, 
by the degree to which he had excited affection, 
and 9uch affection, in one like Aline, — ^his grief I 
win not attempt to describe ; he seemed heart- 
broken. 

Vfhai the blessing had been gplven, A]\me >i)K£^'^ 

her head upon Pierre*a bosom. *' At laaV swA ^'^n 

^ I die jtjur^a.*' 8obe were his only answec. N>^^- 
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tlien, all quitted the room, to enable the priest to 
fulfil the other, and more solemn rites of his churchy 
to which I have before alluded. 

I never saw Aline again. I kept, purposely, aloof^ 
as— being an heretic, as thej would^^j — I would 
not, for the world, have given the least jar to thdr 
slightest prejudice, at such a moment.— I did not 
finally leave the house, however, till all was ever. 

About two hours after the marriage ceremony was 
over, the surgeon told me. Aline breathed her last-^ 
a gentle sigh — ^upon her husbantPs bosom. I accom- 
panied him on his way homeward. ''I have^ of 
course, sir," he said, '' witnessed, in the discharge of 
my professional duties, many scenes of most poignant 
sorrow. Death-beds, of every shade and description 
of distress, are fiuniliar to me. I only hope I may 
never witness such another weddkng! The bridal 
flowers will be, still, firesh, to be woven into garlands 
for the bride's grave !*' 



THE PARTING. 

BY T. K. 'HERYBY. 

The night Is lowering* dnll and dark. 
He holds her to his heavy heart ; 
Her eye is on the ftital bark,*-^ 
And ma9t they— must they part ! 
Oh ! ^tat a wish oould chain the gales. 
How long that dreary calm should last. 
Or ere a breath should swell the sails. 
That flap aronnd the mast ! 
Oh ! ^hat no ray might ever rise. 
To light her lat^ sacrifice ! 

There are they met— ihe yonng and fond — 
That such should ever meet to part ! 
One hour is theirs, and all beyond 
A chaos of the heart :— • 
^he hears him yet— his softest sigh — 
The breathing of his lowest word — 
Sounds that, by her, beneath the sky, 
Shall never more be heard ; 
Form, voice, that hour— =all, save its sorrow- 
Shall be but memories on the morrow ! 

He U her all who bends above» 
Herbope--^Ae hrtghteBt, and the Vasit •,— 
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Oh ! that the days life gives to love 

Should ever be the past J 

What gleam upon fheir startled e^es 

Breaks, like the flash from angry heaven ? 

Lo, where the clouds, in yonder skies, 

Before the gale are driven ! 

And, o'er their spirits, all grows otght. 

Beneath that burst of life and light. 

The moon is forth,— but sad and pale, 

As though she wept, and watted, still. 

For him she never more shall hail. 

Upon the Latmos hill : 

The breeze it fip,->-Hiie sul unfurled ;<^ 

Oh ! for one hour of respite, yet ! 

In vain t — *T\b moonlight in the world. 

But Ellen's light is set ; 

The bark is tossing in the bay, — 

The streamers point away — away ! 

One kiss — of lips as wan and cold 
As life to them shall, henceforth, be ; 
One glance— the glance that makes as old. 
Of utter agony ; 

One throb— the bitterest and the last. 
Awaking, but to deaden, piun. 
In hearts that, when that pang is past. 
Shall never ache again ; — 
And the loosed cordy— ihe bro>»a \MrN\, 
^/e at hope's foau tain , In the soul. 



HINDOO GIRL, BY AN URN. 

PROM A GROUP, BY WESTMACOIT. 

BY jm« JB« Md9 

She leant beneath an alma tree, which flung 

A shower of leaves and blossoms o*er her head, — 

But faded all of them : this made the place 

A fitting temple for her ; like her joys, 

The fresh sweet flowers grew far above her reach ; 

But, lilce her gnefs, the withered ones were strewed 

Beneath her feet, and mingled with her hair, 

Her long black hair, which swept round like a cloud, 

And had no other wreath than those sad leaves. 

Her brow was bowed upon a marble urn. 

Pale as its cold, white pillow ; on her cheek 

Lingered the grace which beauty ever leaves. 

Although herself be gone ; her large dark eye 

Was as a picture's, fixed and motionless. 

With only one expression. — There are griefs 

That hunt, like hounds, our happiness away ; 

And cares that, ivy-like, fix on our hopes. 

But these are nothing— though they waste the heart -^ 

To when one mngle sorrow, like the rod. 

The serpent rod, has swallowed up the rest. 

//erA/stoij waa on every lip • they to\d. 
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At first, a common tale ; — she loved, was loved, 

Aud love was destiny and happiness. 

But red war was abroad; and there are charms 

In the bright sabre, flashing to the sun. 

The banner, crimson as the morning sky 

It seems to meet, the thunder of the drum. 

The clashing atabal, the haughty steed 

Impatient for the battle, and the ranks. 

Glittering aud glorious in their armed array : 

Aye, these have charms — ^but not for woman's dreams. 

The youth went to the warfare, where he fell. 

Unknown, unnamed, uumissed ; — it is the fate 

Of thousands, swept away like autumn leaves. 

Young, brave, with heart and hand, and all that makes 

The hero, — ^but in vain. And where is she. 

His lovely, lonely one ? Not in her bower. 

Not in hec father's. hall ; no more they see 

Her white veil floating on the evening air. 

The moon-light shining on the mystic bark 

She watched so anxiously. Again she caiae ; 

But not the same, as when, with summer flowers 

And scented lamp, she sought the river sade ; 

But pale and silent, like a shadowy thing 

That has looked on the other world, and known 

The secrets of the grave, but forced, awhile. 

To linger on the earth it loathes. She held 

Within her arms an urn ; beneath the shade 

O/ the tree which had been the favourite haunt ^ 

Of Aer young lover, at the twilight hour— J 

«^ ^ea they met^9he placed her tareasure dov«i. ' 
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It was a tale of wouder, and soon spread. 
She had been to the distant battle fields 
And wandered 'mid the dying and the dead, 
Gazing on many a ghastly face ; at last, 
jShe found her lover, and this was his urn. — 
And leaning on that urn is her employ : 
And still, at the lone hour, when the first star 
Rises o'er the blue Ganges, will she sing 
A low and plidning melancholy song. 
At other times, she leans beside the urn. 
As she were but a statue placed by gilef 
In memory of love ! 



TIMANTHE. 

A DRAMATIC SCENE, 

In the mannet of JiTyiien, 

BY LAURENCE YOUNG, ESQ. 
LINDA. MONTALTO. 

Linda, O, rare philosophy ! — 
Eyes— nose— and moath! — ^"IMt, thou dost pay more 

honour 
Unto the house's walls, than to its master. 
Bating the outside fashioning of form, 
Tlmanthe stands a wonder among women ! 
A mass of excellence— a cunning piece-work 
Of divers virtues woven into one ! 
And yet, no sexless angel she, I ween ; 
She hath a loving spirit, and a loveable ; 
She hath her beauty in her soul, Montaltof 

Monialio, Go to, go to— I never saw her soul, 
The gate to the heartTs mansion is the eye ; 
Love must be born of beauty, my fair coz ! 
No fable that makes Cupid Venus' son. 
Linda, Are there not answering fires then— love for 
love? 
A flame can ne'er be wanting a reflexion : . 
OAI could you. see Tlmanthe's mighty anguish,— 
2%tf unsung, uapictured battle of the \>osom, 
•*^^»» ^e^aeas ia the strongest in the ^U,- 
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Mark all the gradual mastery of passion I 

— For woman's heart has throbbings of its own ; 

Feelings, man's sterner nature neyer felt ; 

Pulses of pain that beat indthout an echo !— 

Read, here, this scroll, obtained from 'neath her pillow. 

Love rages fiercest in the bravest minds. 
As trees are shaken most that dare the winds; 
Ah! who can guess y or who, by guessing, know 
What woman* s pride, unthroned, must undergo! 

Montalto, Thunder and storm ! — I hate these coming 
women. 
Their saucy passion rings a bell before it ; 
Give me the maid whose soul sits still witldn her. 
Less full of life, than fall of consciousness ; 
Her love shall seem a night-mare of the heart ; 
Her voice compose the ear in measured murmurs, 
Like distant ocean's breatlung, in its sleep ; 
Her cheek a pale transparency, revealing 
The fitful flashing of the light within ; 
Her broad blue eye the drowsy lid shall curtain — 

Linda, No more of this !— Say of my suit— Ti- 
manthe; 
Her wit — her worth — her wealth — her boundless 
riches ! 

Montalto, Ay, that's a story worth the listening to j 
A wealthy ^vidow is a beggar's bargsdn, 
And many a thriftless wight shall court lieT coffet^ *, 
Butforme,-^ 

i>2 
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Whose all of fortune's gifts have been her graces, 
LfOrd only of my loving looking-glass,-^ 
Nor woman's ^t nor wealth will I pursue ; 
For when the maid is coy — your hint to woo— « 
Turn from her, and she'll, sure, turn after you : 
My sweet-mouthed moralist ! art answer'd now ? 
Nay, never frown — farewell, my pretty coz I Exit, 

Linda. Oh, why will woman condescend to love ! 
Enter Tim amthb. 
"Hah! how is this? — Timanthe here !-«my friend! . 

Timanthe. Aye, Linda, I am here ! — 
Shall I confess my shame ? 
Unwittingly, yet scarce against my will, 
I've overheard it all — heard all he said — 
And, think ye not 'twas hitter sweet to hear ? 
But, I ^11 be revenged— I'll doat upon him, — 
Forsake, renounce myself— be mad with love ; 
Reason shall, henceforth, have no part in me. 
Take, take your prey — ^passion, cry havock here ! 
And, as the captive, for his liberty. 
Demolishes his prison-house, by fire. 
My eager soul, that cannot kill itself. 
Shall scorch and fret its fleshy cage, with fever. 
Till it fall scathed to earth, and set me free ! 

Linda, Be more adWsed — I pray — soft, sweet 11- 
manthe ! 
And time may mn ye to forget Montalto. 

Timanthe. Time ! — and fbrget ! — a calendar for 

^id ay heart suffer by an alma&acV V 
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Thou dost deride me. Oh, unkind Montalto ! 

What though these eyeis shall never more behold him ! 

My spirit, still, shall cleave unto his being. 

Shall drink his sorrow— taste his every Joy j — 

He shsdl not dream a dream but I'll perceive it ! — 

I'll hover round his path, and o'er his bed ; 

As he but smiles or frowns, be grave or gay ;— 

My soul shall be the sensitive acacia. 

That trembles to the passing of a shadow ! — 

filling the avenue of every sense. 

All I shall see, or hear, or touch, or taste. 

Shall seem Montalto ! 

I'll hate his hate, and whom he deigns to love, 

tlearit, all heaven and earth ! — VUIovb her too ! 

Ah, Linda, Linda ! whaf s the despair that kills ? 

The torment of the damned nK>st surely lies 

In viewing heaven, a^eu*, with hopeless eyes \ 

Busftet ma. 
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" here's to THEE> my SCOTTISH LASSIE." 
BY JOHN MOULTRIEy ESg. 

Here's to thee, my Scbtdsh lassie ! here^s a hearty 

health to thee. 
For thine eye so bright, thy form so light, and diy step 

so firm and free ; 
For all thine artless elegance, and all thy native grace. 
For the music of thy mirthfiti voice, and the sunshine 

of thy face; 
For thy guileless look and speech sincere, yet sweet 

as speech can be. 
Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here's a hearty 

health to thee ! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! — though my glow 
of youth is o'er. 

And I, as once I felt and dreamed, must fed and dream 
no more ; 

Though the world, with all its frosts and storms, has 
chilled my soul at last. 

And genius, with the foodfiil looks of youthful friend- 
ship past ; 

Though my path is dark and lonely, now, o'er this 
world's dreary sea, — 

Herfi's a healA, my Scottish lassie ! here's a hearty 
Acaltb to thee ! 
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Here'4 to thee, my Scottish lassie ! — though I know 

that not for me 
ts thine eye so hright, thy form so light, and thy step 

so firm and free ; 
Though thou, with cold and careless looks, wilt often 

pass me by. 
Unconscious of my swelling heart, and of my wistful 

eye; 
Though thou wilt wed some Highland love, nor waste 

one thought on me, — 
Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! — ^here's a hearty 

health to thee ! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie I — when I meet thee 

in the throng 
Of merry youths and inaidens, dancing lightsomely 

along, 
ru dream away an hour or twain, still gazing on thy 

form. 
As it Hashes through the baser crowd, like lightning 

through a storm ; 
And I, perhaps, shall touch thy hand, and share thy 

looks of glee. 
And for once, my Scottish lassie 1 dance a giddy dance 

with thee. 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie !— 1 shall think of 

thee at even. 
When laeeita first and fairest star come «i!Q^!Cvvk% >i^ 
tbrougb Heaven ; 
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I shall bear thy sweet and touchiog voice, in every winii 

that grieves. 
As it whirls from the abandoned oak its withered 

autumn leaves; 
In the gloom of the wild forest, in the stillness of the 

sea, 
I shall think, my Scetti^ lassie f I shall often tiiink of 

thee. 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! — ^in my sad and 

lonely hours. 
The thought of thee comes o'er me, like the breath of 

distant flowers ; 
Like the music that enchants mine ear, the sights thai 

bless mine eye, 
. Like the verdure of the meadow, like (be azure of the 

sky. 
Like the nhAnm in the evening, like the blossom on 

the tree. 
Is the thought, my Scottish lassie ! Is the lonely thought 

of tiiee. 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lasde I— though my muse 

must soon be dumb, 
(For graver thoughts and duties, with my graver years, 

are come,) 
Though my soul must burst the bonds of earth, and 
Jeam to soar on high, 
^^d to look on tbia world's follies wWh «t calm and 
sober eye. 
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Though the merry v^e must seldom flow^ the revel 

cease for me, — 
Still to thee, my Scottish lassie ! still TU drink a health 

totiiee. 

Here's a healthy my Scottish lassie 1 here's a parting 

healtii to thee ; 
May thine he still a doudless lot, though it be far from 

me! 
May still thy laughing eye he bright, and open still thy 

brow. 
Thy thoughts as pure, thy speech as free, thy heart as 

light as now ! 
And, whatsoe'er my after fate, my dearest toast shall 

be,— 
Still a health, my Scottish lassie ! still a hearty health 

to thee ! 



STAGE-COACH PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 

IT THE LATE aiCHABD LOVELX. EDGEWOBTH, ESQ. 

I LIVE upon the edge of a small common, throagh 
which a great road leads to the metropolis. Nearly 
twenty stage coaches pass near my door, every day ; 
and it is one of my &vourite amusements, when I 
have leisure, to get into one of these vehicles, if I 
like the looks of the passengers, and to proceed with 
them, as long as I find any thing in their conversa- 
tion that is either new or agreeable. I have, some- 
times, changed my coach ten times in one day, 
without meeting a single person that afforded any 
materials for observation, or any circumstances 
worth r^nembering. I was, however, uncommonly 
fortunate in one of my late excursions. 

On a fine day, in the beginning of summer, when 

the weather was neither too hot nor too cold, when 

the glasses on both sides of the coach were, by tacit 

consent, left open, and when neither the weather 

nor the roads were such as to occupy the attention 

of my fellow travellers, they, by degrees, entered 

into conversation, and, amongst vodoxxawXi^e^XA^^l 

^^9 we fell upon that of physiogtvoioy. k\Vm>^^ 
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man, who had the air of a traveller, told us that he 
had lately been at Zurich, where he had been well 
acquainted with the fiunous Lavater. He spoke of 
him, and of his art, with so much warmth that I, at 
first, b^^ to suspect that we hadgot Larater, him- 
seli^ in the coach. I, however, socm perceived, by 
the accent with which he pronounced French, that 
he was an Englishman. He mentioned various 
strange opinions, which his master had not ventured 
to put in his book, but, which were still more absurd 
than his attributing a character to a dish of tea, and 
physiognomy to a cockchafier. At these ridiculous 
fimcies, a jbt, fbir lady, who sat in one comer of the 
eoach^ laughed most heartily. ^^ How is it possible," 
said she, ^ that a dish of tea can have a character ? 
I have heaitl say that a cup of cofiee may have vir- 
tue in fi>rtune-telling — indeed I, once, had a cup of 
cofiee turned upon myself and it, certainly, was 
not much out as to my fortune :— and then, a cock- 
chaffer ! Lord bless me ! who ever looked at the 
features of a cockchaffer !— .for my part, I can't tell 
whether he has eyes, nose, and mouth, or not" 

^ Ma'am," replied the traveller, '' the cockchaffer 
is a species of beetle ; you have, I- suppose, ma'am, 
seen a beetle ?" — ^^ Surefy, sir.".— ^^ And, ma*am, as 
the immortal Shakespeare says, 

* The poor beetle, that we tread npon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang aa f;;reo\. 
As when » giant dies !' 
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Now, ma^aiU) don't you think when tills poor 
beetle feels this eorporeal pang, he shews his feelings 
in his countenance, Uke any other creature ?'* This 
. speech was uttered with much emphasis, and with 
such an air of triumph as plainly shewed that the 
speaker was much pleased with his own eloquence. 
A corpulent gentleman, dressed in a snufi-coloured 
coat, with gilt buttons, with a well-combed bob-wig 
on his head, and a gold-headed cane in his hand, 
who sat in the comer of the coach, diagonaUj op- 
posite to the lady, exclaimed, with much vehemence, 
^^ the countenance of a cockchaffer !*' As I hap- 
pened to sit opposite to this sententious disputant, 
my foot narrowly escaped feeling the AiU force of 
bis argument ; for, as he spoke, he struck his gold- 
headed cane, with great violence, against the bottom 
of the coach, between my feet, which were not half 
an inch asunder. From this momoit of the debate, 
whenever the red cheeks of mj opposite neighbour 
began to pu£^ I kept mjt^ye, steadily, upon his cane, 
that I ^[night escape the blow with which he, regu- 
larly, finished his argument. I could not help ob- 
serving to the company, that the extraordinary pre- 
tensions of Dr. Lavater and his followers were 
highly prejudicial to the art which they wished to 
recommend — ^that the reasonable claims of true phy- 
siognomists had, by these means, lost their just cre- 
dit — and that, when a man now talked of forming an 
opimon of the characters of stxangeis tram their 
^UQtenances and manners, he waa, mme^MX;^'J^ 
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suspected of belonging to a school which he dis- 
daimed. 

A middle-sized, middle-aged officer, now, fi)r the 
first time, opened his lips : ^^ I agree with you, en- 
tirely," said he ; ''a man who has seen the world, 
necessarily, learns those marks, by which the occu- 
* pations and characters of individuals may, with some 
oertainty, be discovered." A young gentleman of 
genteel appearance, who was the fifth passenger, 
and who was wedged in between the traveller and 
the gentleman with the cane, smiled such a dissent 
to the assertions of the last speaker, that, without 
waiting for a direct answer, the officer confirmed 
his own opinion, by offering to put it to immediate 
trial, if the company would give him leave, provided 
the gentleman who was Lavater's pupil would give 
a previous specimen of his skilL 
• Our fellow-travellers, with great good humour, 
agreed to this proposal $ and we all promised that 
we would, without disguise^ acknowledge the truth 

» 

of any successful discovery which either of the phy- 
siognomists should make. The traveller, as I call 
faim, very gravely requested the lady to throw aside 
her handsome silk cloak, and let him see the shape 
of the oRoranon^ or tip of her elbow : to this she, 
dieerfiilly, consented ; but, upon his desiring to see 
the bones of her head, beyond the precincts of her 
nice laced cap, she became refractory, and it was 
ndtb much di&culty that she was peisuAiduedL \a iiMs« 
mg^Mmpge of the oa temporum, TVic owiet WL >^^ 
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gold4ieaded cane was next persuaded to push baek 
his wig, a couple of inches, to shew the configuration 
of his skulL The gentleman who sat between the 
traveller and this important person, turned his head 
aU manner of ways, to satisfy the anatomical curl- 
Maty of the disciple of Lavater-- and I, also, sub* 
mitted my oeeipwi and nncipui to every investigation 
that he required. But in no one instance did he give 
aatifl&ction. He determined, firom the conformation 
of the lady's elbow and temples, that she was of West 
Jndianextraction; — that the well-bred sensible young 
man, who sat next him, had a most choleric disposi- 
tion, indicated by the ossa hregmoHs ; — and that, from 
my osteology, I must, necessarily, be of the most pro- 
foundly melancholy temperament. 

After having laughed heartily at the foilure of 
this physiognomist of bones, the officer, with a mild 
oountenance, free firom all the airs of superior wis- 
dom, addressed himsdf to the lady, whose sex re- 
quired his first attentions. ^^ Madam^" said he, ^^ I 
dim't pretend to make any discovery, when I say 
that you are of a good-humoured and good-natured 
dic^poaition ; Aat every child could immediately per- 
ceive, in your countenance. I pretend to know, only, 
what have been your ordinary occupations, and what 
has been the general course of your life ; but, m 
doing so, I fear to ofiend. If you will promise to 
j^n^ve mCf with your usual good-nature, if I guess 
'^i^t, I will auhxmt to be upbtttded sa much as 
-^•Tow pfeaae if J an, wrong/' The Ud^ \i»na% \«^ 
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mised all that was required, the officer told her that 
she had been the mistress of some public-house, — ^whe- 
' ther of a coffee-house, imi, or tavern, he could not 
precisely tell, but he supposed the former. '^ Well, 
sir," says she, '^ and suppose I have ! I hope there 
is no harm in that ! I don't see why people should 
be so curious about other people's affairs. I suppose, 
sir, you took care to inquire who we all were, before 
you got into the coach." From this, the gentleman 
readily exculpated himself by calling to our recol- 
lection his having been taken up at Kensington 
turnpike. The lady continued to vent her displea- 
sure, in angry tones, notwithstanding we all re- 
minded her of our unanimous engagement not to be 
offended with the truth. At length, the comely 
landlady, whose costly clothes and genteel address 
entitled her to pass at least for the wife of a justice 
of the peace, consented to be pacified, on condition 
that the officer should tell the means by which he 
had discovered her occupation. 

^ Why, madam, I formed my opinion from a very 
txiffing circumstance : I observed that, whenever 
you began to speak, your right hand immediately 
lulled itself to one particular spot, near your pocket- 
hole, upon which place your fingers moved, inces- 
aantiy, during your discourse. I perceived that 
your fingers, firom habit, moved as if they were 
fumbling amongst a bunch of keys." 

"jSiij" aaja the lady^ recovering Viet ^goQ^VM.- 
joour, ^ I fickaowledge that you ate xI|JqX.\ V^ 
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many years, carried a bunch of keyi under my 
apron, (when aprons were the &ahion,) and it is 
likely enough that I should get the custom of jfeel- 
ing for the key that would, {»:obably, be wanted.*' 

We were, all, pleased with this successful effort 
of rational physiognomy ; particularly, the gentle- 
man with the cane, who aeemed delisted at the 
discomfiture of the landlady. >' I will be hanged,'* 
says he, ^ if you discover who I am ; I think I am 
a bit of a judge upon these subjects, and I do not 
know a single point, about me, from which you could 
make a good hit." 

^ Sir," says the officer, ^' what you have^ first, said 
would make me suspect that you were upon the 
^urf^ notwithstandihg your dress and deportment, 
which would lead me to think that you were a rich 
me)rdiant, or perhaps an alderman ; but, a phynog- 
nomist depends more upon the category of accident 
than that of dress. If my art does not deceive me, 
sir, you are an auctioneer." 

^ And so I am, sir ; but how, the devil! did you 
find that out f you have not heard me utter twenty 
sentences, since we met, and not one word in mp way 
has escaped my lips." 

"That is very true," replied the officer; "but, 

whenever you thoi^ht you had a conclusive argu- 

ment, you, always, knocked down the prize in dispute 

t& jrourselSf with your cane, instead of the usual 

^'^Buaer of business. I appeal to t\ie genWenaiL o^- 

ponie to jrou, who has parried many oi 7o\xt\jVsire 
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with great dexterit j." This obserration I, readily, 
confirmed; and the company joined with me in ad- 
miring the sagacity of our fellow-traTeller. He 
passed me orer, very slightly, observing that, like 
most Idle gentlemen, there was nothing peculiar in 
my manners. The genteel young man, whom I have 
described as the fifth passenger, smiled at this 
remark, and, offering himself to the inquiring 
eyes of his judge^ demanded what he supposed him 
to be* 

^ Sir," said the wary officer, ^^ I acknowledge that, 
fi)r a long time, I was at ^ult with respect to you ; 
your knowledge of literature, and easy deportment, 
led me to believe that you were a gentleman of for- 
tune, who lived in the best company ; but, I am in- 
dined to pronounce that you are a haberdasher or 
ailk*mercer." 

^^I am, most certainly," said tlie young man, 

blushing, ^ son to Mr. , the silk-mercer, on 

Lfadgate4iill ; and I ^haU, now, be much obliged to 
you, if you will let me know by what signs and to- 
kens you discovered my occupation." 

" Sir," said our hero, " whenever you talked ea- 
gerly, you drew the slight switch that is in your 
hands, through your fingers and thumb, precisely to 
the length of a yard ; and the accuracy with which 
this motion was repeated convinced me that long 
practice, alone, could have made you so expert." 

The young mercer was much pleaaed m^ >^^ 
ej^plMoation ; be was more flattered \)y \>cSx^>Kftsjrwnc 
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to be a merchant, and, at the same time, to be taken 
notice of for good manners and good sense, than to 
pass for a man of the ton, without being supposed to 
have cultivated his mind. The anatomical physi- 
ognomist was the only person, in the company, who 
felt mortification : by pretending to knowledge be- 
yond the true bounds of his art, he over-looked the 
obvious indications of character which would have 
occurred to a common observer; and, though he 
might not have discovered the occupations of the 
landlady, the mercer, and the auctioneer, by a 
bunch of keys, a switch, and a gold-headed cane, he 
might have divined that the lady was not a West 
Indian, that the mercer was not remarkaUy cho- 
leric, and that I was not of the melancholic tempe- 
rament. 

I am aware that what I have written may appear 
extravagant and improbable— a &te that often befSEiLs 
the relation of real incidents, in works of entertain- 
ment. The physiognomical anecdotes which are 
preserved in the foregoing pages are, however, true. 



OLD LITHUANIAN SONG. 

TRANSLATED BY JOHN BOWRING, BSQ. 



Precz Uny lodiowe 
Przcz lasy swlerkowe. 



Through the pine trees* darksome woods, 
Through the fir groves' solitudes. 
On my piebald steed, I come, 
Hurrying to her mother's home. 
" Mother, hail !" — ** 'JThou *rt welcome, now, 
To my cottage, lone and low." 
** Tell me, mother I tell me where 
I may seek my cherished fair V* 
** In yon chamber, dark and still. 
Lies thy lovely m^den, ill. 
Restless on the green -robed bed — 
H^less youth I" With gentle tread. 
O'er the yard I swiftly glide. 
Lingering on the threshold side. 
Here I wiped my tears, and took 
Her white hand, with gentlest look: — 
** Lovely sufferer I flower of spnngl 
Time sweet remedy shall bring." 
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" Call me, call me thine uo more. 
Soon Ufe'B ibort remans are o'er; 

1 within my grarc shall lie. 

Thou these flowing tears must dry t— 

Thou wilt come and see me home. 

To my solitary tonih. 

CrowdB of maidens shall ht there. 

Feeling joy, but feigning care : 

One, -with rosy cheeki, shall be. 

Even then, beloved by thee 

She aball bear away thy kiss,— 

WhatabUss! oh, what a bllse !" 



-.1 
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"AM I, TOO, IN ARCADIA?" 

BY BERNARD BARTON. 

t 

What luiostrers glance could coldly view 
A scene which, to the poet's eye 

And vivid fancy, might renew 
The vanished dream of Arcady ! 

To me, with so much pastoral grace 

This delicate creation teems, 
That, while each varied charm I trace. 

The golden age no vision seems. 

Imagination's airy flight 

Transports me far, to distant times. 
Bearing my thoughts, on pinious hright. 

To simpler manners — sunnier climes. 

Metiiinks, amid such scenes as this. 
Must theff have dwelt — ^the hards of old. 

Whose numbers, of Arcadian bliss. 
And Tempe's beauteous vale, have told. 

In whose immortal song is shown. 

Graceful of form, and fresh of dye, 
Whatpencihs aach as Claud£*8 aXone, 
From cbanns like nature* s, cau &\m|vV}' 
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Delightful painter ! though I feel 

No envy of thy noble art, 
'Grateful, I own the proud appeal 

ltd glorious triumphs can impart. 

Appeal » which, unto outward sense. 
Speaks in a language so refined ; 

Triumphs— whose deeper eloquence 
Proclaim their mastery o'er the mind. 

And, what could genius win from fate. 
Which thine to thee has failed to give ? 

Living— such beauty to create ! 
And, dying.--jN thy woaks to live ! 



THE DREAM. 

A TALE. 

^^ Well, Seiiliol*8l what say you ? Is not this a 
fortunate tennination of our day's adventure ?** ex- 
claimed young Siegendorf^ to his travelling compa- 
nitms. '' A night spent in the pine^wood, on the 
summit of Melibocus, or upon the FeUen Meer^ *' Sea 
of Bocks,' in the valley below, would have been 
cheerless enough, after our fittiguing scramble over 
steep diffii and rugged mountains. Pui^ round the 
bottle, gallants, and do honour to the toast — 

* The Rhine ! the Rhine ! be blessings on the Rhine ! 
Saint Rodms bless the land of love and wine !* '* 

Percy FitzaUan, the only Englishman of the 
pfBTty, had never visited the Continent before. 
Young, enthusiastic, and deeply read in German 
fiteratore, his excursion to the Odenwold had been 
productive of the highest degree of gratification. 
From the heights of the Berg Strasse hHU^ his eyea 
Jmd drank in m wide and lovely pTO«||^ect^ ^ecv^sst^ 
doubljr interestmg from the aaaodaticscA cwMvesXft^ 
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with it The laughing Rhine rolled its blue waves 
through an extensive plain, and washed the bases of 
the dark walls of successive cities, in its course. 
The Gothic towers of Spires first caught the eye ; 
then Manheim, and the lofty point of the ancient 
cathedral of Worms ; lower down, Mentz, dear to 
those who have luxuriated over the strange legends 
of the mightiest master of the forbidden art, Faust ; 
Strasbourg was visible in the distance; whilst, 
stretching &r to the west, beyond spreading corn- 
fields, gemmed with villages, and dimly seen through 
a veil of silvery mist, the view was bounded by tbe 
Vosges mountains^-— the fiur and fertile hills of jo- 
cuad France* Immediajbely beneath, to the east- 
ward, la^r tbe^ ^t^stip. r^ons of the Odenwold, 
gii^t vith the gnmte ribs of mother earth, with its 
wild rocks vine-garlanded^ its towering castles, and 
deep umbrageous woods. 

Nearly benighted, one of Fercy^s companions 
had, luckily, met with a chas^ur, belonging to the 
keeper of the forest, and, h^ had cpnducted tbem to 
the shelter of the Baron*s hunting lodge. An ex- 
cellent supper, accompanied by numerous fiaggons 
of <^oice wine, firom Hockhdm and the Bhin^^, 
greeted the fiitigued and hungry party* Percy di^ 
ami^e justice to tiie repast, but, though uaiaUy in 
gay spirits, he spoke little t wholly engsossed in the 
noveltjr of bis satuatioxLy the sprightly converaatoen. 
or the hiJariouB party covM not awakoaYiUtt fewBk. 
^Ae revene in which be indulged. 
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The ancient «nd pictorial apartment, wherein he 
was seated, etigaged his attention. The polished oak 
wi&nscot was hung with paintings of subjects con- 
nected with the cbace; each surmounted with the 
grinniag head of the wild boat, or the wol^ or 
downed with the stately antlers of the stag. The 
String pine-t<N%he8 threw deep and fentastic shadows 
on the walb; and, familiar with all the su^rsti- 
tions lof the north, as the black phantoms danced 
to and fro, he could almost imagine that the Forst 
p^itter^ forest fiends, had joined the company. 
The hirth-place of the mighty Odin, the spot still 
sujyposed to be haunted by the wild huntsman of 
the popular ballad, and the theatre wherein that 
daric mysterious tribunal, the Frei Gerichiy was first 
eMabliahed,—* thousand fearful legends crowded to 
hSatnind. He thought of Faust and Mephistopheles, 
and their unholy league ; of the wehr wolves, and 
wild jagers ; Holtz Konig, the wood king ; and all 
the demons with which tradition peopled the deep 
woods and cayemous recesses of a district only infe- 
rior to the Hartz, in the multitude of its evil spirits. 
MlieD the assem bly broke up, Percy was shewn 
into a spacioua bed-diamber. Somewhat weary with 
the day's excursiMi, he sought his couch, and soon 
fell vsleep. Too hi^y excited, however, to sink 
into undisturbed repose, the subject of his waking 
thvuj^tts haunted him, in feverish viaoua^ lYacrai^ 
Jte n^gAL He dreuned of wandeTing «m^V >Clke 
ftt^^areFedvaUey of the Odenwold. BwiV'^et^a.VB. 
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the intricacies of darksome glens, he was some time 
in finding a path ; but succeeding at last, he emerged 
from a wood of linden trees, into a broad tobA, 
which swept round a green hfll, on whose slope 
lay a quiet village church-yard, crowned with its holy 
edifice. He entered the burial ground, and amused 
himself with examining the rude memorials which had 
been reared over the grass-grown ree^tades of the 
dead. Looking up, from his desultory employment, 
he percdlved a figure, at a little distance, earnestly 
engaged in digging a grave. His form was gaunt and 
bony, surpassing the common height ; he was ^lad 
in uncouth garments, of a duU grey ; and his long 
haggard &ce, and lean spectral fingers, were of the 
«ame leaden hue, — a shocking contrast with his blood- 
shot eyes, which, ever restless, seemed to emit led 
flames, as they rdled around. The grave, already, 
exceeded all reasonable dimensions, but still this 
fearfijl creature continued to enlarge it ; and, as he 
threw up the mould, which came mingled with 
skulls and other hideous fi-agments of mortality, he 
laughed. Percy felt his blood creep through \na 
veins, as the fiend-like, super-human sound smbte 
on his ear; and he marked the diabolical expies* 
sion of the malignant countenance. He thought 
that his path lay upon the other side of the grave ; 
and, however unwilling, he felt compelled to pass 
/fc On drawing nearer, the hateful wretch, till noW 
apparently engrossed with his work, looked u^^sid^ 
pointing to the horrid chasm width yttVTi«eL\>A.w> 
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flskl, in a deep unearthly voice, whilst a bitter laugh 
distorted his grim featui^ '' Vou will /HI it,'' Percy 
started,— and awoke. 

It was not until the fh^ grey light of dawn 
gleamed upon his bed, that he could again compose 
himself to sleep. At length, the sweet oblivion stole 
over his senses ; he closed his eyes, and dreamed no 
more. The sun^s vivid beams aroused him from his 
•eoond slumber ; he hastily arose, and, walking to 
the window, was struck with surprise and conster- 
nation, on perceiving that it looked out upon the 
scene of his last ni^t^s vision. To the left lay the 
wood of Hnden trees, and the broad road swept 
immd a green hill, the site of the village church, 
yard; and, to make the resemblance still more 
alarmingly exact, a wide and deep grave opened its 
dark jaws immediately opposite the place in which 
he stood. Percy shuddered t though pleased with 
the perusal of superstiUous tales, he was not him- 
self superstitious ; but, nevertheless, he could not 
help fbeling, that it was a disagreeable coincidence. 
He tried to adopt the persuasion that he must have 
looked upon the landscape, previous to retiring to 
bed, and that his dream had merely reflected the 
impression on his mind ; but he did not recollect 
having approached the window, and he could not 
have seen it on entering the house, as the great 
gate opened in a contrary direction. 

Vncom&rtablef and anxious to qyW. «k «^\. ^vVvv^^ 
nptwitbatandhig its beauty, now ^Wedi VJ^xcv "^SJCt^ 
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melancholy ideas, Percy dressed ; and, joining hui 
friends below, was only consoled with the hope that, 
in the space of a very few hours, he should b^ &x 
out of the reach of the hcmrible prediction of the 
chuTch-iyard phantom. He felt ashamed to mention 
his dream ; but, unable to dismiss it from his 
thoughts, he inquired for whom the grave was in- 
tended, which he had beheld frx>m his window. He 
was told that it had been dug, in the night, hyi the 
friends of a fionily of heretics, swept away by a:pes« 
tilential disease, to whom the priests had, sybse* 
quently, however, refrised admission into consecxated 
ground ; and that- a prejudice existed amongst the 
common people, which prevented its being closed, 
until some of the inhabitants should die. 
' little satisfied with this explanation, Fercj felt 
relieved when the horses were ordered, and the 
party set forth. The sun shone brightly ; ever^ leaf 
was musical with the joyfrd song of the feathered 
tribe, and the cheerfulness around him soon dissi- 
pated his uneasy sensations. Pressing forwards, at a 
quick pace, the animal on which he rode, stumble^ and 
threw him; he strove to rise, but sunk, insensible, on 
the ground. It was some time ere he recovered his 
recollection; and when sight and sense returned, he 
iound himself in bed, in a strange apartment, and 
still weak from the violence of the &1L 
The accident had occurred in the dose vicinity of the 
chateau of the Baron deAiesbach ; and, when Percy was 
«bJe to quit bis ciiamber, he was attendeaL^ m\^ wia.- 
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duous care, by the two young and lovely daughters of 
his host. Had there only been (me^ the heart of the 
KngHshinan must have surrendered ; but it was diffi- 
cult to make a choice between these two. The pensive 
charms of Ermance counteracted the efiects of Gcne- 
viere's bright eyes and joypus smile. It was deUghtfUl 
to the convalescent to roam amid the flowery laby* 
rinths <tf the romantic land, with such sweet compa« 
nions. They sang the splendid compositions of their 
gifted countrymen, with melody which lapt the soul 
in fHysium; they danced, too; and, though his weak- 
ness would not permit him to join in the amusement, 
he watched their graceM evolutions, in the circling 
waltz, with admiring eyes. 

Hospitably pressed to prolong his visit, he wanted 
little persuasion to induce him to remain in society 
00 congenial to his taste. During the heat of the 
day, he sate, with Genevieve and Ermance, under a 
rich canopy of the mantling vine, and beguiled the 
flultty hours with poetic legends; or, he related, to 
his &8cinated auditors, strange tales of eastern 
dimesk In the evening, they sought some gentle 
^ninence, and listened to the rustic pipe and shep- 
herd's roundelay, as the peasants, returning from 
their daily toil, hastened to the sequestered villages 
which nestled in the sloping vales, beneath. Thus, 
the fervid noon, the soft twilight, and the star- 
enamelled night, brought new pleasures and fresh 
ei0oyinent8 to their unsophisticated Tnni<\&« 
JTieae wiUAing hours might Y>e taaJteA^Vxy ^etc^ n 
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withoatcbmg^; buttothesenmtiveaiidiiiexperieiioed 
sbten, they were fraught with periL Alteady, their 
chaeffiilnefls had vanished; the expectation of thdr 
sew friend's departure hung, like a cloud, upon tiiem. 
Hd was hut too well calculated to realize the iileas, 
wiiich their y outhftil fimdes had cherished, of all that 
was amiable and excdlent in man ; and, though un- 
conscious of the passion, boUi weiis deeply, de« 
▼otedly, inevocably attached to one, who, if he 
should retom the affection of either, must doom a 
fidthfUl and trustmg heart to despair. Percy was 
not a Toin man, and he did not even guess the mis^ 
chief which his protracted sojourn at Kieshadi had 
occasioned. The heir of a noble house, he was too 
oertain that a foreign alliance would be distasteful 
to ids parents, to think of marriage; and, though en- 
tertaining trader friendship lor each of die baron's 
fidr daughters, his admiration of both was so nicely 
balanced, that not the slightest preference fixr one 
above the other ever arose in his mind. ^Hew 
would Genevieve eivjoy this lovriiy jno^ectl" he 
would say, to Ermance, i^ perchance, her sister wei^e 
absent ; and, when alone with Oenevieve^'if he fimnd 
one flower more beautifrir than the rest, he would 
lay it aside for Ermance. But, t^ugfa he was So 
blind and unconscious, other eyes were open ; and 
idle tongues were busy, in speculating upon the pro- 
bable consequences of his high fkvour with two 
jroung creaturesf who had no mother to warn them 
^g9iBst .the arts of tlie libertine ae&. liodawv^ 
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Ricabach, the baron's son, a fiery, impetuous young 
man, returned suddenly to the Odenwold. A day 
was sufficient to convince him that the peace of one, 
or both, of his maters was, irretrievably, wrecked. He 
questioqied the visitor, somewhat roughly, respecting 
the nature of his intentions. Percy, rather sur- 
prised, answered, at first, mildly; but, provoked by 
the rude soldier's menaces, indignantly refiised to 
give any explanation of his conduct; and, unwilling 
to disturb the domestic repose of an estimable fiunily, 
prepared for his immediate departure. He left a 
grateful and affectionate fiurewell to his fiur friends, 
in a letter, and took the road to the village. 

His path lay through a pine wood, and, in one of 
the most aeduded spots, he found Lodowic As- 
sailed by gross and irritating language, Percy, fi>r a 
time, endeavoured to conciliate his enraged com- 
panion; his courtesy only excited fresh insult. At 
last, the word cocoord smote his ear. He felt 
that his reluctance to meet the combat had, in some 
d^iee^ justified the appellation; he seized the 
offered weapon, and, in- a moment, the wild wood 
rang with the dash of swords. Exasperated beyond 
all endurance, stung -to the very soul, Percy only 
recovered his self-possession at the instant that his 
adversary dropped, bleeding, at his feet. He would 
have given worlds for the recal oi the last few 
minutes, but it was impossible ; Lodowic Siesbach 
laj a cone before him. He called^ \oudi^.tinit «a»ai^ 
»ocef a few peasants drew near, anA, YimNjA.^ IwEKflMj, 
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a rude litter, with the boughs or the trees, they raited 
the bod/ upon their shoulders. 

The melancholy procession had not left the wood, 
ere it was encountered by the bereaved &ther. It 
was a fearful spectacle, to see the horror-struck old 
man gase upon the stifibning corse of his only son. 
His white locks stood upright, his limbs shook, and 
every feature quivered; he wrung his hands in agony, 
and ahrieks burst finm his tortured heart. Madness 
and death seemed struggling in his frame. Again, 
every muscle was distorted, his fingers were dendied, 
his glazed eye^balls seemed startuagfrom their aodoete. 
It was the last pang; he staggered, and, fidlhig upon 
the earth, the wounded spirit fled. * But, even more 
heart-rending was the grief of the orj^an sisten. 
Speechless and a^^iast, they were stunned by the 
shock, without being able to comprehend the fiiU 
extent of their misery. It was their first mi^ftr. 
tune, and it overwhelmed them. The author of all 
their wretchedness dared not offer a single word of 
consolation. Surrendering himself to the tdvil 
authorities, he was detained in confinem^at, v/hidk 
promised to be of short duration: the threats of 
Lodowic were sufficient to prove that his antagonist 
had killed him in self-defence. But such considera- 
tions could not bring peace to Percy's mind; life was 
^together valueless, in the certainty that he had, 
irreparably, destroyed the hairiness of two innocent 

Oenevieve and Ermance were arouBed ftWKi V>a«« 
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mute despair, by the cniel reports which obtained 
circulation throughout the district. Attacked by 
slander of the oQiost injurious kind, at the moment 
when they were suffering an accumulation of evils, 
they had not fortitude to sustain this new calamity. 
Stricken to the soul, by the dreadAilfate of their Either 
and brother,-— aggTBYiitedy as it was, by the cause, — 
they were not, entirely, aware of the extent and the 
hopelessness of their unhappy attachment, until they 
heard the malicious comments of the neighbourhood. 
Then it rushed fall upon them — they must see the 
cherished object of their hearts* idolatry no more ! 
Shame and misery would follow their re-union, and 
what was the world to them ! With blighted pros- 
pects, ruined hopes, their &ir &me tarnished by the 
breath of calumny, why should they drag fcxrth a 
miserable existence, when there was a re^ge to be 
fi)iuidl Alas, thiese- unfortunate sisters possessed 
not a ringle friend to soothe their sorrows, and lead 
them to a better hope. They filled a chalice with 
the juice of poisonous drugs; — ^both drank, and died. 
Percy Fitzallan, released from his confinement, 
dejected, and sick at heart, commenced his journey 
from the Odenwold. Obliged to pass the church- 
yard, his dream occurred to his mind, and thrilled 
him with horror. He shut his eyes, but the mental 
picture was, if possible, more shocking than the 
reality. He turned a hurried glance to Wie ^e&w 
sward-^ihe prave wasfuU, 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 

Q. Flowers, wherefore do ye bloom ? 
A. We strew tiiy padiway to the tomb. 

Q. Stars, wherefore do ye rise ? 
A. To light fhy spirit to the skies. 

Q. Fair moon, why dost thou wane ? 
A. That I may wax again. 

Q. san, what maizes thy beams so bright ? 
A. The Word that said—'' Let there be light." 

Q. Time, wMther dost thou flee ? 
. A. I travel to eternity. 

Q. Eternity, what art thou, say ? 

A. I was, am, will be ever more, to-day, 

Q. Nature, whence sprang diy glorious frame ? 
A. My Maker called me, and I came. 

Q. Winds, whence and whither do ^e\Aov»^ 
A. Thou must be '* born again/* to Vivovj. 
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Q. Ocean, what rules thy swell and fall ? 
A. The might of Him that ruleth all. 

Q. PlanetB, what guides you in your course ? 
A. Unseen, unfelt, unfiiiling force. 

Q. O life, what is ihy breath ? 
A. A vapour, vanishing in death. 

Q. O death, where ends ihy strife ? 
A. In everlasting life. 

Q. O grave, where is ihy victory ? 
A. Ask Him who rose again from me. 



DISCRETION THE BETl^ER PART OF 

VALOUR. 

A NEW SONG OF ANCIENT PISTOL'S. 

BT HORATIO SMITH, ESQ. 
One 0/ M« AMihon qfUM" Rufected Addre$te»,'* 

One day, as I was strutting, with my customary swagger, 
A puppy cried out, — ^* Pistol ! you're a coward, though 

a bragger :" 
Now, this was an indignity no gentleman could take. 

Sir! 
So I told him, pat and plump, — ** you lie ! under 

a mistake. Sir !" 
Fools may be fool-hardy, still, but men like me are 

wiser. 
And if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting shy. Sir ! 

Said I, ** Sir, if you take the wall, you take it to your 

ruin ;" 
Then forth he popped his knuckles, and he gave my 

nose a screwing: 
" Zounds and fury !" bellows I, " there's no bearing 

this, at aU, Sir !" 
Sit? I lifted up my caoe, and I gave the rogue *— - the 
wan. Sir ! 
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Fools may be fool-hardy still, but men like me are 

wiser. 
And if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting shy. Sir ! 



I told him, for his insolence I must have satisfaction. 
When he gave me such a kicic that it drove me to dis- 
traction; 
My patience now was overcome, so nobody will wonder 

That T doubled up my fist, and immediately knocked 

• under! 
Fools may be fool-hardy still, but men like me are 

wiser. 
And if we get a fighting fame. It is for fighting shy. Sir ! 



GLASTONBURY ABBEY AND WELLS 

CATHEDRAL. 

Written aftw ^aievoing the Ruins qf the one, a$id hearing the 
Church Service, in the other* 

BY THE RET. W. LISLE BOWLES. 

• 

Glory and boast of AtsIoii's fair vale, 
How beautiful thy ancient turrets rose ! 

Faucy yet sees them, in the sunshioe pale 
Gleaming, or more majestic in repose, — 

When, west-away, the ciimson landscape glows,— 
Casting their shadows on the waters wide,* 

How sweet the sounds, that, at still day-lighf s 
close. 



* The Vale of Avalon was snrroonded by waters at the 
time. King Arthur is described as baried in the Island of 
Avalon. Pkrt of a sculptund fion remains ; and it may be 
observed, that Ldand, in his Itinerary, speaks of ** Duo 
Leones sub pedibus Arthuri." The masonry over the sacred 
well, discovered by Mr. Warner, is eminent^ beautiful. 
Jtis a fiii^lar fact^ that the last meeting of the Bible 
Scfdffiy was heid anddst the augniat de8ola!fioiic£ GtVastoobox^ 
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Came, Mended ^th the drs of eventide, 
When, through the glimmering aisle, faint '^ misere- 
res" died ! 

But all is silent now !~silent the hell 

That, heard from yonder ivied turret high. 
Warned the cowled brother from his midnight 
cell; — 

Silent the vesper-chaunt — the litany 
Responsive to the organ ! — scattered lie 

The vn-ecks of the proud pile, 'mid arches grey, — 
Whilst hollow winds, through mantling ivy, sigh ! 

And e'en the mouldering shrine is rent away. 
Where, in his vTarrior weeds, the British Arthar lay. 

Now, look upon the sister fane of Wells !— 

It lifts its forehead in the lucid air ;•— 
Sweet, o'er the champain, sound its sabbath bells, — 

Its roof rolls back the chaunt, or voice of prayer. 
Anxious we ask, will heaven that temple spare. 

Or mortal tempest sweep it from its state ? 
Oh ! say,— shall time revere the fabric fair. 

Or shall it meet, in distant years, thy fate. 
Shattered, proud pile, like thee, and left as desolate ? 

No ! to subdue or elevate the soul. 
Our best, our purest feelings to refine. 

Still shall the solemn diapasons roll 
Through that high fane I stiU \i\Meft) t«^^Mt^> 
8hJne 
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From the fall windows, on the sculptured shrine, 
Unging the pavement ! for He shall afford— 

He who directs the storm — His aid divine. 
Because its Sion has not left thy word. 
Nor sought for olifaer guide dian thee. Almighty Lord ! 



A WOMAN'S PRIDE. 



The pride tSiat I £eel is the wlet's pride. 

Which sleepily droops o'er the blue water's side. 

But opens its eye, at the day-«od's kiss. 

To pride in his love, though death followed the bliss. 

The pride that I feel is the pride of the rose. 
Which, at evening tide, with a deeper blush glows. 
When all is hushed, that her lover may sigh> — 
Oh ! is she not proud of his minstrelsy ! 

The pride t&at I fed is the pride of the maid 
Whose lover ne'er came, but at evening shade. 
When, with perfamed taper, she softly trod. 
And found tliat her €eur arm had cradled a god ! 

Then chide me not for my pride in thee. 
Thou earth-bom spirit of melody ! 
Oh ! blame not the heart that is all thine own, — 
If Jove forged its /etters— pride fasten^ them on ! 



TO THE DEPARTED. 

BY THfi REV. THOMAS DALE. 

Sleep on — for thou art calm at last ; 
And all the wrongs, and all the woes 
That marked thy weary wanderings past. 
Have left thee to thy long repose. — 
Thy sun of life midst tempests rose. 
In storms and darkness hath it set ; 
Yet rays of glory, at its close. 
Burst forth, whose lustre, lingering yet. 
Reveals, to fsdth*s uplifted eye. 
How blest thine immortality ! 

Yes ! — ^thine is now a brighter doott, 
A bliss unchanging as divine ; 
While he who shared thine hours of gloom, 
Whose tears were ever mixed with thine. 
Is left to suffer and repine— 
Oh not repine! — sad heart, be still! 
And let it teach thee to resign, 
And bend thee to thy Father's wiW, 
Tiat €be/who8e sorrows were tYaue o^w\i> 
/* blest at ienifth— though blest «i\oiie\ 
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I will not mourn thee, dearest — ^no ! — 
As one whose hope is quenched for aye ; 
The tears, unceasing, shall not flow 
Which earth nor heaven can wipe away. 
Rather, from realms of cloudless day, 
A light shall pierce the circling gloom. 
To cheer me on my weary way. 
And guide the wanderer to his home ;^ 
A home, where all that grieved before 
Is known— or is deplored — to more ! 



STANZAS TO A LADY. 

BY T. K. HBRVEY. 

Across the waves—away aad tv, 

My spirit tarns to lihee $ 

I love ihee as men love a star, 

Tlie brightest where a thousand arei 

Sadly and ulently ; 

With love onstained by hopes or fears, 

Too deep for words, too pure for tears ! 

My heart is tatored not to weep ; 

Calm, like die calm of even. 

Where grief lies hushed, but not asleep. 

Hallows the hours I love to lieep 

For only thee and heaven ; 

Too'te and fair to lud the birth 

Of thoughts that have a taint of earth ! 

And yet, the days for ever gone. 
When tbon wert as a bird. 
Living 'mid flowers and leaves ^oii<&> 
Aad eiagb^Ut 00 aofi a tout 
As I pever since have hcardi 
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Will make me grieve that birds, and things 
So beautifiU, have ever wings ! 

And there are hours in the lonely night. 

When I seem to hear thy calls, 

Funt as the echos of far delight. 

And dreamy and sad as the sighing flight 

Of distant waterfalls ; — 

And then my vow is hard to keep. 

For h were a joy, indeed, to weep I 

For I feet, as men feel when moonlight falls 

Amid old cathedral aisles ; 

Or the wind plays, sadly, along the walls 

Of lonely and forsaken halls. 

That we knew in their day of smiles ; 

Or as one who hears, aipid foreign flowers, 

A tune he had learnt in his mother's bowers. 

But I may not, and I dare not weep. 
Lest the vision pass away. 
And the vigils that I love to keep 
Be broken up, by the fevered sleep 
That leaves me — with the day- 
Like one who has travelled far, to the spot 
Where his home should be — and finds it not ! 

yef then, like the incense of many flo^«»> 
^he pleasant tbooghts to me ; 
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For I know, from tby dwelling in eastern bowers. 

That thy spirit has come, in those silent hoars, 

To meet me over the sea ; 

And I feel, in my soul, the fadeless truth 

Of her whom I loved in early youth. 

Like hidden streams, <~who6e quiet tone 

Is unheard in the garish day. 

That utter a music all their own. 

When the night-dew falls, and the lady moon 

Looks out to hear them play, — 

I knew not half thy gentle worth. 

Till grief drew all its music forth. 

We shall not meet on earth again I— 

And I would have it so ; 

For, they tell me that the cloud of psdn 

Has flung its shadow o'er thy brain. 

And touched thy looks with woe ; 

And I have heard tt^at storm and shower 

Have dimmed thy loveliness, my flower ! 

I would not look upon thy tears,— 
For I have thee in my heart, 
Juft as tlion wert, in those blessed years 
When we were, both, too young for fears 
ThaX we should ever part ; 
Aad I would not aught should mir t\ie »v^W> 
7hej4emre nursed ao long and well \ 
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I love to ihiDk on thee, as one 

With whom the strife is o'er ; 

And feel that I am journeying on. 

Wasted, and weary, and alone. 

To join thee on that shore 

Where thou — I know— wilt look for me. 

And I, for ever, be with thee ! 
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RAPHAEL'S DEATH-BED. • 

BT L. E. L. 



How oan the grave be terrible to those 

Whofe ipiriti walk the earth, eren after death. 

And have an influence on humanity. 

In their undying glory. L. E. L. 



JTwAB a twilight of Italy and spring, 
With those pale colours that the sunsets fling, 
Of shadowy rose,— or ever thej are bright 
With the rich purple of their summer light I 
A vaulted chamber was it, ~ where the day 
lingered, as it were loth to pass away. 
Fainter and fidnter fidling, till the glare 
Of taper, torch, and lamp, alone, were there. 
Shining o*er glorious pictures, which were fraught 
With all the iinmortality of thought, — 
And o*er a couch*s canopy, where gold 
Brmdered and clasped the curtain's purple fold 

And 13 that Bilken pillow thus \>es)2^readL 
ror thoae who cannot feel its dcTBm— tVe ^<»^^ 
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Around that couch gathers a princely train, 
And swells the holy anthem's funeral strain ; 
Sweeps the rich incense round it, like a cloud, 
While the arch prelate's hand uplifts the shroud, — 
Flhigs, f^m the silver cup, the sacred wave, 
Which sains and smooths the passage to the grave 

Aje, one sleeps there, — if sleep it can be named, 

Bj which one half of waking life is shamed. 

Is thtU death, where the spirit stays behind. 

With much as ever influence on its kind ! 

How can he die, — he who has left his soul 

On the rich canvass, or the breathing scroll ! 

What is our life— our being — but the spirit. 

All of our native heaven we inherit ! 

How can we die^^-yet leave behind us all - 

The intellect that lit our earthly thrall ! 

That seems like death, which leaves behind^ it 

nought ; 
No void in nature, — no remembering thought ; 
Or, but the tenderness affection keeps, 
Frail as itself— forgetting while it weeps ! 
That seems like death, the many thousands die, 
Their sole memorials, a tear — a sigh I 
But thus it is not to the mighty name, 
Whose death was as the seal affixed to fiune ; — 
And he who sleeps there, dust returned to dust. 
Paler and colder than the marble bust 
-Beafde— now strangely like the fiwie oi dealYi, 
^' "^ *» itself, uniranned by breatVi,— 
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It hath death's semblance ; — ^but, iiow can depart 
The soul, jet leave its influence on the heart ! 

No ! when the timid prayer for heaven's grace 
Shall warm its zeal no more, at the sweet §ace . 
Of thy Madonnas; nor the patient tear 
Shall GkH before thy Magdalen, with less fear; 
When never more a saint's pure brow shall speak 
Hope to the trembling,— mercy to the weak ; 
When the last hue is from thy canvass fled, 
Their memory past,— then, Raphael, thou art dead ! 



THE IDIOT BOY. 



A UOUNTAIK ADVENTUKZ. 



Last year, I made a tour throu^ the Highlwii!f> 
One day, I set forth, without any other companion 
than a huge Newfoundland dog, to explore a new 
scene in the immediate vicinity of my own tempo- 
rary dweUing.place. I found fresh materials for my 
mind to work upon, at every step ; but, though nature 
here presented her most savage aspect, my sensations 
were altogethor joyous. Mine was the firm step of 
youth and health ; and — as I rudely dashed the dew 
irom the blossoming heath on which I trod, followed 
by my dumb friend, as he took rash leaps over many 
a dangerous precipice,*-! felt a pleasure for which 
1 could find no sufficient reason in my philosc^y. 

Man is but a miserable animal, and shrinks into 
mere nothingness when contrasted with the magnifi- 
cence of nature. He is part of the earth he treads 
upon — part of the machinery of the universe; but 
Jen grand, Jess beautifiil, and less powerfrd than 
^ else around iunu Who cangazeoatbecwKoAiXsM 
'"'^'^i^daotstan that deck the deep-Uv«&«nswi«BA^-- 
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or on the gorgeous sun-rising, or glowing sun-set, — on 
moon-light,-^ on twilight, — a cloud, — a tree, — a 
flower, — and not yield, to what we call- inanimate na- 
ture, the palm of beauty ! And is there one presump- 
tuous alaye among us who can e. trive with the proud 
ocean,— who can endure like the rock and mountain, 
warring with time itself! I knew this ; I had often, 
with deep humilitj, pondered on the insignificance of 
our ipeciefl, on the degradation of our nature. But, 
on this morning, my sensations were all pleasurable. 
I was alone, yet I experienced no sensation of lone- 
Miiess. I seemed lord of the grand creation around 
me. My heart swelled with proud emotions ; and I, 
williz^ly, forgot that another being of my nature was 
in existence. I was out of sight of any human habi- 
tation — out of the healing of any human being. My 
eye could not reach the blue misty tops of the 
mountains which half encircled me. My ears were 
■tunned with the roar of mingling waters. Their 
loud and angry noise, as they dashed oyer the 
jutting rocks that retarded — not obstructed — their 
progress, would have aroused a Morpheus fi;t>m hit 
deepest sleep, had he imprud^itly chosen such a 
resting place. 

I stood on a rock that overhung the sea, full of 
glad thoughts. I had, heedlessly, advanced too fiur, 
en an insecure foundation ; — finr the piece on which I 
WIS sbrndiD^ trembled beneath my '^^X. '^«MSQiSft^ 
««/ tbimteaed^ with the slightest tojotcowssX.^ Xft 
^"OTftaft flie in the waters of ob^Vion- «to«3\A-^» 
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aocreditod when I Assert that this convictioii was 
received into laj mind, unaccompanied bj 6ar ! I 
£elt, — ^I know not why,— an undefined joy, in the idea 
of diving suddenly^ and without waiting fin: the 
gradual decay of nature, into the secrets of eteniity ; 
••M)r, at the worst, of obtaining annihilation, while ycft. 

. my 8tRi^;th was unexhausted, my mind undecayed^ 
and my gay spirit untouched by affliction. For a 
moment — and amoment only — I thought of hastening 
the event that seoned inevitable. But circumstance, 
aMUpow^rftd drcumstance,— as a good or evil genius 
time will determine^ — ^intervened to mar my purpose. 
An old man appeared on the summit rode above my 
head, caxefolly descending to my assistance. In a 
sin^ instant, what a mi^ty revolution was effected 
in my thoughts, hopes, and wishes ! He advanced 
nearer and nearo:* — The hope— minted with tbe un- 
certainty— of escaping death, encreased the actiott of 
my heart, even to agony. I seized the end of a pole 
whidi he extended towards me, and, in a few brief 
instants, was out of danger ;— «nd, but for my deli- 
verer still remaining nearme, do veiily believe the 
recollection of it would also have passed away. 

I had recompensed him, as I thought, generously; 

and could not conceive the cause of his following me 

thus pertinaciously. My gratitude — ^inmansodiort- 

lived— -had already given place to anger at his deter- 

jmoedsnd continued mtrumsm* I turned round iqion 

-4^ a&rupdxf it>ut the words of reproac^i daedim^ 

^^Bttccaa my Una. as J nhstf^rvml tliAuiilau^\.ViB»MM 
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of his d^xurtment, and the fine old English &ce which 
he presented to my view. I wondered at my pre- 
vious blindness, and politely b^;ged of him to accept 
the awiistance of my arm, in leading him over the 
nigged path ; but this he smilingly declined. And, in- 
, deed, — despite the springiness of my nature, and the 
elBflticity of my figure,— I Ibund cause to marv^ at, 
and admire, a vigour which I could not reach ; — yet 
he was sixty years of age, and I had but just attained 
my one-and-twentieth year. 

We were soon on an intimate footing. My spon- 
taneous respect at once touched and delighted him ; 
and, in. any circumstances, I could wish for no better 
companion to b^uile the way. He seemed to be 
perfectly acquainted with the country ; at which I 
marvelled, for, by. his bearing and accent, he was 
evidently an Englishman. He told me old l^^ds 
of the places which we passed ; and, though I should 
have been better pleased to have heard his own 
history, — so powerfiilly did he interest all my sym- 
pathies, — ^yet I listened, with deep attention and 
un&igned pleasure, to his narrations, whidi were 
sometimes marvellous, and always affecting. 

^^ You see yonder hut 1** said he, pointing to a lowly 
and solitary building. ^LASt year,it contained two be- 
ings wlio once sheltered noie during atedious and dan- 
gsniUB illness. They are now i]i heaven !*' continued 
.'hl^- ikfwaatfy namng hia eyes thit.\iex^ traccL^XskidDL^ 
^Mwevet, &U tears of i^gret, to prove t)iu^SsQivc^e<)^ 
^ihe.eotuKdatim with vhich Vie ^o>32^ 
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cheated himiielfc ^Yes, air, a poor old aaan and 
his idiot boy once dwelt in that cottage. Manj a 
time has my heart been wrung, by the affecting 
attentions of the uncooBcious youth ; who,— never 
having witnessed any acts but of nature and^ be* 
nevplence,— performed all the gentle offices of hu- 
manity, from the mere sense of imitation. Gnat 
God ! spare me the recollection of his cold unmean- 
ing laugh,— that laughter without joy ;— his tears 
without sorrow ; — ^his mute kindness;— his watchftil 
assiduity; — his patient endurance, without the 
thought Or wish of doing service I He would sit at 
his filther's feet, looking up innocently into his &ce, 
an unmeaning smile playing round his Hpa ; and, in 
the attitude of listening attention, would pull hand- 
•JEUlls from out his fiur and sunny ringlets, .as if the 
.perception of feeling was also denied him. 
' *^ The &ther loved this boy, — ^I think he loved him 
the better because intelligence was denied him. And, 
■mdeed, thou^ it was but seldom I could visit the 
eottage, after my recovery, I loved him too ; — he 
was Biiifbeautifiil, so fragile, so innocent and guile- 
less, so gentle, and his every movement so touch- 
ing j&om its very unconsciousness, that I could 
well pardon the doting, moumfiil, yet deep and con- 
centrated affection with which he contemplated this 
fiur sample of unintelligent humanity. Poor child ! 
It might, perhaps, be questioned if he was not a 
gainer in wanting that understanding, on which 

l^roud ma.n aa nri^Afi himneli!. A.n<1 with whirJi bAjtf) 
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disgraces hinuielf : — at least, he was thus spared much 
suffering. 

^ The poor little fellow did not live long after I saw 
him, they tell me, — for I was in England at the 
time ; — and the shock I felt, on my return, to find 
the hut without its inmates, pressed a sense of de- 
solation on my heart that I cannot well describe. 
You see, sir, that, like my countrymen, I am 
fimder of dwelfingon feelings than events, — on what 
I think, rather than what I see; and— you may 
smile,sir— but I cannot help fimcying that this makes 
the great di£Berence between the English and all 
other nations." I returned no answer, and he conti- 
nued, his story.— 

"' The simple child would follow his fiithnr about 
the house; and, from the constant habit of imitation, 
was useful in working at their little garden. But, one 
day, he seemed ill and feverish, and refused to fellow 
his anxious fether to their usual place of occupation* 
He hung his drooping head, as thou^ in pain ; and 
his utter inability to relate his ailment roused the 
sensitive feelings of the parent to uncontroulable 
agony. He paused, in dreadful indecision. ■ Should 
he remain near his boy, to soothe him by acts of 
endearment ; or leave him, to go to the village, nind 
miles distant, fbr more efficient assistance? As he 
watched the vaxying colour of his child,— his short 
quidc breathings— and listened to the low moaning 
tones in which he spdce the pain that he had no more 
tire method of rdatiDg, thia mdeonnEL ^s^ 
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dually gave place to resolution ; and, pressing the 
boy convulsively to his breast, he endeavoured to 
explain that he would soon return. But he received 
no answering signs of intelligence. The glazed eye 
of his child was raised, for a moment, to his speaking 
and agitated countenance, with stupid wonder ; and 
was then heavily weighed dowiu-dt seemed by suf- 
fering. The &ther could bear no more ; — he rushed 
from the door, and said, raising his clasped, hands to 
heaven, *• I appeal to thee, oh God ! to spare my 
child ! If a V& devoted to thee and to my boy— thy 
gift— has found ifovour in thy sight, oh, spare him ! 
and how immeasurably shall I be repaid !' For a 
moment, something like conviction that his prayer 
was heard crossed his mind. Then he recurred to 
the helpless state of his poor idiot, and despair took 
place of hope. 

^ It was a cold December evening..~vEie returned 
to the cottage, to put his shivering child to bed; and 
then set off on hiis anxious, journey .^f-And what 
prayers did he put up to the throne of the Almighty, 
that his endeavours to procure medical aid might 
prove successful and effectual I He walked fast, but 
the road seemed to kngthen before him. The night 
had now set in ; and Allan* pursued his way, in 
breathless suspense and agony. He felt cold at heart ; 
and his anxiety, instead of hastening,, seemed to re- 
tard his piiogress. He, first, felt a rigidity about the 
^/ev <7/^iu5ieg8,-— then intense pain. His walk 
JM»guid,..,.mare languid. — Atlaflt,XVkev'Qni«t 
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of motion was utterly denied him ; — he sunk down 
upon the snow,-— a burning fever at his heart. He 
would scarcely have heeded physical pain, had he 
experienced it ; but it had passed away— and his agi- 
tated heart, contrasted frightJEuUy, with its frenzied 
beatings, the torpidity of his £ross&i limbs. Let men 
boast of their power of volition I Here was a wretch 
stretched upon the earth, to whom it was many 
deaths to lie there,— who, had he possessed one par* 
tide of the free-will with which man's pride hath 
sou^t to robe his weakness, would instantly have 
returned to the bed-side of his loved, unconscious 
one, who mif^t be dying for want of aid ! 

'' Three hours after Allan had left his home, he was 
lying, still, in the same posttire, — apparently stiffened 
into a corpse* But he was no longer alone. — A &ce, 
— soft as those Italian skies smile upon-»was pressed 
close to the hard and marble lineaments of the worn 
Scotsman. A fond hand patted his rough head, and 
urged him to awake. — ^It was his idiot boy; who 
had followed, at a distance, the only guide he had 
ever known, tracing his steps, in the snow, with 
that instinct which seems so like intelligence. 
The fiither, though speechless and motionless, yet 
saw and heard his child, — saw and heard him tnth 
hit htartl^fm all outward avenues to thought and 
feeling wdre locked up, in a spell of ice. The poor 
innocent rubbed his hands ; and sought, by every 
method, to impart some of his own warmth to the 
fiither of his own life, — but all in vsinl— .TVie ^Tv>(\fc 
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boy imbibed the parent coldness, instead of impart- 
ing his own heat ; and, gradually declining his lovely 
head, — ^that head so sweetly shadowed with its own 
beauty,— his arm around his &ther*s neck,— died, 
calmly and sweetly, in that attitude of love. 

" ADan was found, on the feUowmg morning, con- 
scious of all that had passed. But the cold preyed 
upon his vitals ; and he only told the story of his 
feelings that dreads night,^then hastened to his 
boy, as i^ in death, he still needed his watchful ten- 
derness. 

^' They were laid in the same gravel** 

MoirA>. 



THE COMET. 

BY HENRY NEELE^ ESQ. 

Cer the blue heavens — majestic and alone—- 
He treads, as treads a monarch towards his throne ! 
Dax^ness her leaden sceptre lifts, in vain, 
Cmshed and consumed beneath his fiery wain ; 
And night's swarth checks, puned by his gazing eye, 
Blosh, Uke Aurora's, as he passes by ! 
See, how the countless hosts of heaven turn palcy— 
The blood-red cheek of Mare begins to failj^ ^^ 
Bright Berenice's shining locks grow dim, 
Orion changes as he looks on him. 
And the stem Gorgon on his brightness rests 
Her stony eyes, and lowers her snaky crests ! 
In breathless wonder hushed, the starry choir 
Listen, in silence, to his one bold lyre ; 
Save when its lingering echoes they prolong. 
And tell, to ^tant worlds, the wonderons song!— 
—And what that song, whose numbers fill the eara. 
With admiration, of surrounding spheres ? 
" Honour Bad adoration, poweT and i^t^&»& 
To Him who tncka the come^a v^t3b\e«» nws^* \ 
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Who, to the stars, has their bright courses given. 
And, to the sun, appoints his place in heaven ; 
And rears, for man, a mansion more sublime, 
Not built with hands, nor doomed to stoop to time. 
Whose strong foundations, unimpaired, shall stay. 
When suns, and stars, and worlds,~^andall things pass 
away !" 




FROM THE GERMAN. 



When lone, by day's declining light, 
Thou slumberest in the silent gi'ove. 

Should some fond vision woo thy sight. 
And o'er thee bend, in watchful love,-~ 

3fine is that guardian form confest. 

Whose vows of rapture soothe thy rest. 

When, by the moon's uncertain ray, 
The dream of love thy senses seals. 

And— where the cypress bra|idies sway — 
A voice of aerial music steals. 

And heaves ^e heart, in pleasing fear,— 

'77s then m^ spirit borers near. 
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Or if, while wandering fancy weaves ' 

Her fairy spells of faded bliss, 
Thy hand— thy lip a touch receives. 

Light as the zephyr's whispered kiss, 
And the pale lamp gleams (itAil by, — 
Oh ! doabt not then my shade is nigh. 

Or, — heard by evening's silver star. 

While sleep's light wreaths thy temples twine,— 
Breathes— like the harp's wild tones afar — 

The plighted tow—" For ever thme!"— 
Then calmly sleep— for o'er thy breast 
Mff spirit breathes its raptured rest ! 

. » P. 



A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 

A Sketch from Ufs, 
BY THE AEV. THOMAS DALE. 

. To mark tiie soffierings of the babe 
That cannot speak its woe ; 
To see the in^Euit tears gush forth. 
Yet know not why they flow ; 
To meet the meek uplifted eye. 
That fein would ask relief. 
Yet can but tell of agony, — 
This is a iiiotliei''s grief ! x 

Thro' dreary days and darker nights. 

To trace the march of death ; 

To hear the foint and frequent sigh. 

The quick and shortened breath ; 

To watch the last dread strife draw near. 

And pray that struggle brief. 

Though all is ended with its close,— 

This is a mother's grief! 

To see, in one short hour, decayed 
T%e hope of hxtaxe years ; 
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To feel how vain a father's prayers. 

How vain a mother's teara ; 

To think the cold grave now must close 

O'er What was, once, the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth, — 

This is a mother's grief ! 

Yet, when tiie first wild throb is past 
Of anguish and' despair. 
To iift the eye of faith to heaven. 
And think, <<<my child ifl M^r/'^ 
This best can dry the gushing team. 
This yields the heart relief ; 
Until the Christian's pious hope 
O'ercomes a mother's grief ! 
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ON AN HOUR-GLASS- 

Mark the golden grains that pass, 
Brightly, through this channeled glass ; 
Measuring, by their ceaseless Ml^ 
Heaven's most precious gift to all ! 
Pauseless— till its sand be done — 
See the shining current run ; 
Till, its inward treasure shed, 
(Lo ! another hour has fled I) 
Its task perli9rmed,-^ts travail past, — 
like mortal man, it rests at last I 

Yet> let some hand invert its frame, 
And all its powers return the same ; 
For aU the goldmi grains remain. 
To work their litUe hour again ! 

But who shall turn the glass for man. 
From which the golden current ran ; 
Collect again the precious sand, 
Which time has scattered with his hand ; 
Bring back life's stream, with vital power. 
And bid it run another hour ? — 
— ^A thousand years of toil were vain, 
To gather up m single grain ! 

J. M*C!. 



THE LADY OP BEECHGROVE. 

A SKl^TCH. 

BT MISS MITFOBD^ 
Author of " Owf Vinage." 

Those who live in a thickly inhabited and very 
pretty country, dose to a large town, — within a 
morning's ride of London, and an easy distance from 
Bath, Cheltenham, and the sea, — must lay their ac- 
count, (especially if there be also excellent roads and 
a capital pack of fox hounds,) on some of the evils 
which are generally found to counterbalance so 
many conveniences; — such as a most imusual dear- 
ness and scarcity of milk, cream, butter, eggs, and 
poultry — ^luxuries held proper to rural Hfe, — a gene- 
ral corruption of domestics, and — above all — a perpe- 
tual change and fluctuation of neighbours. The people 
in this pretty H * * shire country are as mutable as 
the six-months dozens of Richmond or Hamp- 
stead ; —mere birds of passage, who " come like sha- 
doirS) so depart" If a resident of ten years ago 
were, by any chance, to come here now, he would be 
in great hick if he found three &ces of gentility that 
be could recognise. I do not mean to insinuate that 
in owrpartSf wax old or ug\y aooxisx >()cAXL^^a^ 
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where ; but, simply, that they do not slay amongst us 
long enough to become old, — that, one after another, — 
they vanish. All our mansions are let, or to be let. 
The old fiishioned manorial HaU,— where squire suc- 
ceeded to squire from generation to generation, — is 
cut down into a villa or a hunting lodge, and trans- 
ferred, season after season, £rom tenant to tenant, 
with as little remorse as if it were a lodging-house at 
Brighton. The lords of the soil are almost as uni- 
versally absentees as if our feir county were part 
and parcel of the sister kingdom. The spirit of 
tnigration possesses the land. Nobody, of any note, 
even talks of staying amongst us, that I have heard, 
— except a speculating candidate for the next bo- 
rough ■; and he is said to have given pretty intelli- 
^ble hints that he shall certainly be off unless he 
be elected. — In short, we, H * • shire people, are a 
generation of runaways ! 

As " out of evil cometh good," one pleasant con- 
sequence of this incessant mutation has been the ab- 
sence of that sort of prying and observation, of which 
country neighbours us^ to be accused. No street even 
in London was free from small gossiping. With us 
they who were moving, or thinking of moving, had 
something else to do ; and we,— the few dull laggards, 
who remained fixed in our places, as stationary as di- 
recting posts, and pretty nearly as useless,— were too 
much accustomed to the whirl to take any great note 
of the passers by. 
Vet, even amidst tlic ffeneral flittintt, one abode 
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gradually forced itself into notice, for the unrivalled 
rapidity of succession with which tenant followed 
tenant, — the most admired and the most changeable 
of alL It was an exceedingly pretty, inconYenient 
cottage,^a picture of a place; —with its French 
windows and verandahs, its trellis and porch covered 
witk clematis and jessamine, its baby-house conser- 
vatory, and its miniature lawn. It was situated in 
the midst of woody, winding lanes,— lost, as it were, 
in the labyrinths of one rich and intricate country ; 
with an open grove of noble beeches on one side of 
it, and a clear stream, crossed by a winding bridge, 
on the other. In short, Beechgrove, with all its 
pretty rusticities, — ^its vi<dets and primroses, and 
nightingales and turtle doves, — was the very place in 
which to spend the honeymoon. It seemed a spot 
made, expressly, for brides and bridegrooms, — doomed, 
by the inexorable laws of fashion, to four weeks of 
connubial felicity, to get creditably weary of solitude 
and of each other. 

Accordingly, couple after couple repaired to Beech- 
grove. The very postillions,— whether from south or 
north, or east or west,— knew, instinctively, where to 
deposit a new married pair. There was not so pretty 
a dove-cote within twenty miles. Here they came, in 
quick succession, and we had great amusement in 
watching them. A bridal party is, generally, very 
plBMint to look at,— all white satin, and white lace, 
and white &vours, and finery and gaiety I One likes 
every thing about it;— the hoiseSi) ^ ^<e!^ «s^ 
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prancing ; — the carriages, so ostentatiously new and 
grand ; — the servants, so full of conscious importance, 
Darading and bustling ; as proud of their master's 
splendour as if they belonged to a sheriff on Lord 
Mayor's day, or to a winning candidate at an election 
time ! Well, they came, and they went,— the fashion- 
able, the titled, the wealthy, and the plain ; —glad, as 
it seemed, to come,->and, certainly, glad to go. One 
couple, only, remained a little beyond the allotted 
time. — (N. B. That bride was remarkably pretty.)— 
They lingered on; she was charmed with Beech- 
grove, and they talked of wintering there, and re- 
engaged the house. But,— I don't know bow it was, 
— she was a sweet pretty woman to be sure, but did 
not look over wise ; and it happened to her as to 
Cowley's Beauty in his " Chronicle," — her reign was 
short 

^^ One month, three days, and half an hour, 

Judith hekl the aovera^ power." 

Her husband whisked her off to Paris, at the end of 
five weeks. 

They were succeeded by a man in the prime of 
life, and a woman in its very morning ; — an elegant, 
but most melancholy pair, who brought with them 
no bridal favours, no gay carriages, no proud ser- 
vants, no titles, no name. He was of a person 
splendidly beautiful, — tall, stately, commanding,— of 
regality of port, and a haughtiness oi s&^^ecX, ^Xnnwa^. 
^efying^ as if expecting enquiry, and de\.enn^Tv^ X.'c 
^olr ft down. It wjw nnlv w\\cn cazViwi oxiXj^a^ 
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companion, that his proud bright eye softened, and 
his demeanour changed into the most gentle expres- 
sion of tenderness and submission. He appeared 
devoted to her ; and would read to her, on the lawn, 
ride with her, or drive her In a little open chaise, for 
hours together. She, on the other hand, although 
receiving his attentions with unalterable sweetness, 
seemed best pleased to glide away alone, given up to 
hjsr own thoughts— sad thoughts, alas! I fear they 
were — cheerless prospects and moumftil recollec- 
tions ! She would walk, with her bonnet in her hand, 
and her beautiftil curls put back from her white 
temples, as if air were necessary to still their throb*' 
bing ; — and she would so sigh I Poor thing ! poor 
thing! once she came to church, closely veiled, 
downcast, and trembling. She had forgotten the key 
of her own pew, and was invited, by the vicar's lady, 
into hers. And she went in, and knelt in the lowest 
place, and sate out great part of the service. But the 
sermon was affecting ;~ it spake of female frailty, — of 
the woman taken in adultery, — of sin and of forgive- 
ness. She could not bear it, and left the church. 
She never entered it afterwards. Poor thing ! guilt 
was there ; but shame and repentance were there, 
also. She was bom for better things,— and shrank 
frt>m the eye, as if looks were swords. 

Without any intention of watching this lovely, 
downcast penitent, — for most lovely she was !— it so 
happened that I met her frequently •, wcLi^^^JSifisNRSQ^ 
fire never spoke, she grew so fer feaxv\\\Kni&^ \svTK^ 
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passing her in the lanes as not to start and tremble, 
at my appearance, like a fluttered dove, — as was usual 
with her, on the sight of strangers. She would even 
stoop to fondle a beautiiul little spaniel, which gene- 
rally walked with me ; and which, with the extraordi- 
nary instinct of his kind, had been attracted by her 
sweet countenance, and never &iled to fiiwn on her. 
Dash and she were quite acquainted ;~she had even 
learnt his name. We used to meet almost every 
day,— especially in one spot, which soon became as 
much her fiivourite as it had long been mine^ 

About half a mile to the right of Beechgrove, a 
shady lane leads to a beautlM patch of woodland 
^ scenery,— the lingering remains of an ancient chase. 
Turfy sheep walks intersect thick brakes of fern and 
holly, mingled with rich old thorns and the light 
feathery birch, and surmounted by noble oaks and 
beeches— the growth of centuries. In one of the re* 
cesses of the wood,— just opposite the deep, dear pond 
which lets the light so finely into this forest-picture, 
— stands a real cottage, rough, rude, irregular, mis- 
shapen ; with its hedged-ingarden, and its well-stocked 
orchard,— all, evidently, cribbed from the waste, and 
sufficiently spacious to give an air of unusual comfi>rt 
to the rustic dwelling. The cart-shed, too, and the 
fiiggot-pile, and the old horse grazing before the door, 
indicate a considerable degree of rural prosperity. 

In &ct, they are a thriving fimily. Charles North, 

the head of the house, is a jobbing gardener, — whose 

jservices are in such request that they are accorded 
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soihewhat in the manner of favours, and must be be- 
spoken as long beforehand as the attendance of a 
first singer, at a musical party. He is a fine, athletic 
man ; whose firm, upright form, and bold, hale, livelj 
▼isage contrast, rather strangely, the premature grey 
locks that hang around the latter. In manner, he is 
singularly agreeable,— fiill of shrewdness and good hu- 
mour, very merry, and a little arch,— perceiving, in- 
stantly, the weaknesses of those with whom he con- 
verses, and humouring them, as much firom pliability 
of temper and a natural sympathy as from views of 
interest. The rogue is my fiictotum ; and sees, at a 
glance, which hyadnth to prefer, and which geranium 
to admire. Goodgardener asheis,Idoubtif thisbe 
not the great secret of Charles North*8 popularity. 
Popular he is, that is certain, — perhaps the most po- 
pular person of my acquaintance ; quite good enough 
to please the wise, and not too good to alarm the 
gay ; for the rest, an excellent husband and excel- 
lent fiither, a thoroughly sober and industrious man, 
except — ^now and then — an out-break at tide times, 
which commonly lasts for a day or two, and leaves 
him more ardently laborious than ever. One of the 
most enviable persons whom I have ever encoun- 
tered is Charles North, in his blue apron. 

He, however, is very seldom seen at his pleasant 
home. He trudges forth, whistling, at four oVlock 
every morning, and comes back, still whistUng, about 
seven at night. The cottage at the wood side is 
quitit populous enough, without him. To 9K^ Ttf]^k&&^ 
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of his ailing wife, — who is what in a ladj would 
be called nervous, — there were, at the time of 
which I speak, thirteen goodly children, firom 
twenty years old to eight months. Shall I give 
a catalogue ? Yes. First, an eldest son, a baker, 
(for one of the protuberances which make the 
dwelling so picturesque is a huge oyen,) Charles 
North, junior, — tall and vigorous as his fiither, 
—a staid, sober youth, who, by dint of the small- 
pox and a miraculous gravity, might pass fiir 
the fiither of the &mily himselCl Then, an eldest 
sister,— stout and steady, — a home-keeping Martha 
North, acting as regent during her mother's illnesses, 
which know no pause,— deputy mistiness and deputy 
servant of the whole house. Then, a fine open coun- 
tenanced girl, her fether in petticoats, parcel pickle 
and parcel coquette,- -who puts her hair in curl papers, 
and fiirts with one half of the parish, and romps with 
the other, as she carries her brother*s bread round 
the country,— sole driver of the old white horse :^we 
have not a prettier black-eyed lass in the village 
than Sally North. Then, Tom,— who goes to work 
with his &ther, and is, at a word, Sally in breeches. 
Then there were four or five urchins— names un- 
known—who attended various seminaries, some for 
charity, some for pay. Then three or four others- 
sex unknown— imps in tattered frocks, — dirty, noisy, 
healthy, and happy, — who dabbled, by the side of the 
pond, with the ducks and geese, or helped the pigs 
to Gnd acorns, in the wood. Last of all, the baby 
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— a rosy, smiling brat, — dean amidst all the dirt, 
and placid amidst all the uproar, — who lived out of 
doors like a gipsy, and might be seen in its little 
pink frock, stretch ng its round, hardy limbs on the 
tur^ or sitting, in infantine state, with its back 
propped against a tree, from morning to night, — the 
general pet and plaything of the fiunily. 

This in&nt'was, evidently, the attraction which 
drew the Lady of Beechgrove to this secluded spot. 
Dash and I used to drive into the recesses of the 
wood,-— scenery where you may almost realize the de- 
lidous creations of " Comus," and *' As you like it ;'* 
but she always paused at the cottage,— always as near 
as possible to the baby. ' It was a child that, for mere 
childish beauty, would have been remarked amongst 
thousands. The square vigorous form— the dimpled 
hands and feet and elbows, so firm, so mottled, of so 
pure a carnation— the fair open forehead, with little 
rings of brown hair curling around it— the large, 
bright, blue eye —the delicate features— and the 
sweet look of content, the passionless composure 
which give a dignity to in&nt loveliness— would have 
made little Mary North a model for Sir Joshua. 
No one ever passed, without admiring the child; but 
on no one did her beauty produce such an effect as 
on this unhappy lady. She could not pass; — she 
seemed to intend it, sometimes,— but always stopped, 
and returned to her old station near the cottage. 

Her object was, evidently, Mary. At first, she 
tried to talk to Mrs. North— to M9x\h»r-JC<^\.VL<b\2i^X\^ 
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ones that dabbled round the pond :— but the efifort 
was, visibly, pain^; and she soon desisted from it, 
content to hang over the little girl, or to sit on the 
grass at her side, — sometimes crying,— and sometimes 
with a heart-broken look, as if her tears were gone. 
The child^s name, if accidentally pronounced, always 
occasioned a convulsive shuddering ; and, one day, 
Mrs. North, — unable to resist the curiosity excited 
by these extraordinary proceedings,— said to her, 
'^ I fimcy, ma'am, for so' young as you look, that 
you must have had a little^Mary of your own I** — 
"Once!" was the answer, with a burst of bitter 
grie^ " once !** — " It's a sad affliction," pursued Mrs. 
North, " to bury a baby,— especially the first. I 
lost mine, poor innocent ! but I have thought, since, 
how much happier she is than my little Mary would 
be, if I was to die now, and leave her motherless 
in the wide world." — " Oh, my Mary ! my Mary ! 
my child ! my child !" cried the unhappy lady ; and 
fell to the ground, in strong and obstinate convulsive 
fits- 
She was conveyed home, — and came no more 
to the cottage by the wood side. In a few days, 
Beechgrove was again vacant, and she was gone,— 
leaving, for Mrs. North, a little green purse, con- 
taining eighteen guineas and some silver, and a 
small slip of paper, on which was written, "For 
your Mary, from a mother who left her child!" 
—Poor thing ! poor thing ! we have never heard of 
Iier since. 
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"Mary North is now a rosy prattler, — the life and 
joy of her humble home, — the loveliest and gayest 
creature that ever lived. But, better than playing 
with her doll — better even than baseball, or sliding, 
or romping, does she like to creep, of an even- 
ing, to her father's knee, and look at the well 
hoarded purse, — (not a shilling has been taken out) — 
and gaze, — ^with a mysterious feeling of awe at her 
Uttle heart — on the slip of uneven writing ; and hear, 
for the hundredth time, the story of the poor lady 
who was so good to Mary, when she was a baby, — 
the beautiful lady of Beechgrove. 






STANZAS 

To her who best can underettrnd them* 
BV THE LATE RIGHT HON. LORD BYRON. 

Be it SO ! — we part for ever I 
Let the past as nothing be : — 
Had I only loved thee, never 
Hadst thou been thus dear to me. 

Had I loved, and thus been sli^ted, 
Thai I better could have borne :— 
Love Li quelled — when unrequited — 
By the rising pulse of scorn. 

Pride may cool what passion heated, 
Time will tame the wayward will;— > 
But the heart in friendship cheated 
Throbs with woe's most maddening thrill. 

Had I loved — I now might hate thee. 
In that hatred solace seek. 
Might exult to execrate thee, 
Aadj ID wards, my vengeance wreak. 
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But there is a silent sorrow, 
Which can find no vent in speech, 
Which disdains relief to borrow 
From the heights that song can reach. 

Like a clankless chain enthralling, — 
Like the sleepless dreams.that mock^ 
Like the frigid ioe-drops ^ling 
From the smf -surrounded rock ; — 

Such the cold and sickening feeling 
Thou hast caused this heart tu know» 
— Stabbed the deeper, by concealing, 
From the world, its bitter woe ! 

Once it fondly ~- proudly, deemed thee 
All tihat fancy's self could piunt ; 
Once it honoured and esteemed thee. 
As its idol and its saint 1 

More than woman thou wast to me ;— 
Not as man I looked on thee ; — 
Why, like woman, then undo me! 
Why heap man's worst curse on me! 

Wast thou but a fiend, assuming 
Friendship's smile and woman's art. 
And, in borrowed beauty blocMulng, 
Trifling with a tnuting heart I 
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By that eye which once could glisten 
With opposing glance to me ;• — 
By that ear which once could listen 
To each tale I told to thee ; — 

By that lip, its smile bestowing. 
Which could soften sorrow's gush ;— • 
By that cheek, once brightly glowing 
With pure friendship's well-feign'd blush ; — 

By all those false charms united, — 
lliou hast wrought thy wanton will, > 
And, without compunction, blighted 
What thou would'st not kindly kill ! 

* 
% Yet I curse thee not, in sadness, — 
Still I feel how dear thou wert ; 
Oh ! I could not— e*en in.madnes!> — 
Doom thee to thy just desert ! 

Live ! — and, when my life is over. 
Should thine own be lengthened long. 
Thou may'st then, too late, discover. 
By thy feelings —all my wrong! 

When thy beauties all are faded, — 
When thy flatterers fawn no more, — 
Ere the solemn shroud hath shaded 
Some regardless reptile's store,— 
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Ere that hour,— false syren, hear me ! — 
Thou may'st feel what I do now. 
While iiiy spirit, hovering near thee. 
Whispers friendship's broken vow i 

But— 'tis useless to upbnud thee 
With thy past or present state ; — ^■ 
What thou woit-^my fancy made thee ! 
What thou art — I know too iate ! 



TO THE OWL. 



The following splendid lines were written in reference to u 
mufder, whose details, somewhat disgustingly, occupied the pub- 
^ mind, two years aga We r^^t that we are not at liberty to 
attach to them the name of the author. 



Owl ! that lovest the hoding sky ! 

In the murky air, — 

What sawest thou there ?— 
For I heard, through the fog, thy screaming cry ! 

" iTie maple's head 

Was glowing red, 
And red were the wings of the autumn sky ; 

But a redder gleam 

Rose from the stream 
That dabbled my feet, as I gUded V>^ \" 
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Owl ! that lovest the stormy sky ! 

Speak, oh ! speak ! — 

What crimsoned thy beak. 
And hung on the lids of thy staring eye ? 

" 'Twas blood, 'twas blood! 

And it rose like a flood, — 
And for this I screamed, as I glided by ! " 

Owl ! that lovest the midnight sky ! 

Again, again. 

Where are the twain ? 
Look ! while the moon is harrying by !^ 

" In the thicket's shade 

The one is laid ; — 
Yon may see, through the boughs, his moveless eye !" 

Owl ! that lovest the darkened sky ! 

A step beyond. 

From the silent pond 
ITiere rose a low and a murmuring cry : — 

" On the water's edge. 

Through the trampled sedge, 
A bubble bui^t, and gurgled by ; 

My eyes were dim. 

But I looked from the brim, 
And I saw, in the weeds, a dead man lie !" 

Owl ! that lovest the moonless sky ! 
Where the casements blaze 
With the faggot's rays, 
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TO THE OWL. 

/' oh, look ! what seeest thon there ? 
/ Owl ! what's this, 

r 

That snort and hiss, 
'^nd why do thy feathers shiver and stare ?- 

« "Hs he! 'tis he ! 

He sits 'mid the three. 
And a breathless woman is on the stair!' 



i*» 



Owl! that lovest the cloudy sky ! 
Where clank the chains 
Through the prison panes. 

What there thou hearest tell to me ? — 
'^ In her midnight dream, 
'Tie a woman's scream. 

And she calls on one— on one of Three!" 
Look in once more. 
Through the grated door : — 
111 a Soul that prays, in agony I" 



« 



Owl ! that hatest the morning sky ! 

On ihy pinions gray. 

Away, — away ! — 
I must pray, in charity. 

From midnight chime. 

To morning prime, — 
Miitrerey Domne! 



J 
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THE LAUGHING HORSEMAN. 



What a strange creature is a laughing fool I 
As if man were created to no use. 
But only to shew his teeth. 

Wbbstsr, 



^ Whe&e was the body found ?" said the parish 
clerk. 

'^ In the Deadman*8 Clough," replied the landlord, 
*' close under the roots of the big black elm.*' 

^ It is the strangest thing of the kind,'* — said the 
derk, 

'^ That has happened in £ngland, in mj time,** 
added the landlord. 

There was a dead pause. No one else thought fit 
to join in the conversation of the two worthies, who 

r 

were, in. a manner, the secondary oracles of the 
parish. But the bystanders filled the yard of the 
Crow and Teapot, and peeped over each other's 
shoulders, and under their arms, with a shuddering 
curiosity, to catch a glimpse of the corse. At times, 
a half-suppressed whisper would rise among the 
crowd; and, occasionally, a scuffle Ilw^Y '^^ac^ «& 
tbotie behind pushed forward those Vn \>afefe«cXTMi». 
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who, as vehemently, resisted the suggestion. For, 
anxious as all were to see the mangled and hideous 
spectacle, none were willing to approach beyond a 
certain degree of iq[)propinquity, seemingly marked 
out, by common consent, as the extremity of their 
advances. 

'' Lost for three weeks !" ejaculated the landlord, 
'^ and found in such a state !" 

"Most unfit," said the clerk, " for a Christian 
body, imder an old tree; and might have lain time 
unknown, without bell or book ; — ^what of his im- 
mortal soull" 

'' True, true! and such a life as he led, drinking 
at home — never spent a penny at a public; and 
gambling abroad^ and getting money, the Lord knows 
how, and, yet, never a &rthing to a starving body." 

" Nor a penny in the poor's box; but, as to that, 
he never came within ten graves* length of a church 

■ 

door," said the derk. 

^' Never, since the day that we first heard of hit 
winning three hundred guineas firom Will Codicil 
the rich lawyer's son ; and that was the first winning 
Gripe Gibbons ever made, one way or other," added 
the host. 

" Aye, but he made many a one after ; never rat- 
tled a dice-box, or chucked a guinea, or dealt a card, 
but sure it was, great or small, the sweepings always 
came to one pocket," said the landlord's plump wife, 
^ho begem to ieel impatient at the long silence 
under which she bad remained. 
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" Even 80," replied the clerk : " it is to be prayed 
for, that he may not have lost more than he gained. 
It ever seemed strange to me, the run of luck he had. 
I never knew of a gambler that always won, — ^not 
one; saving, always, when it might be with the help, 
with the abetting of— of him — of one that's not to 
be named." 

The insinuation, conveyed by these words, was 
not lost on the audience. Those who had been most 
eager in pressing forward towards the centre, now 
shrunk back a rank. The whole assembly presented 
a galaxy of &ces, most unduly exaggerated in length; 
and looked at the speaker, as if eager to devour the 
words of strange import that fell from a man, who, 
according to his station, spake with authority. 

^ And 1 would fsdn know," continued the speaker, 
lowering his voice, and assuming a more mysterious 
tone^ ^ I would ^dn know the meaning of that bauble 
that never left him when living, and hangs to his 
neck, now that he lies there, a mangled corse." 

When the rising horror, which the sayings of the 
cleriL had given birth to, had a little subsided, a 
woman, one of the bystanders, ventured to offer an 
answer to the implied query. 

^' I have heard Sukey Barnes, his old housekeeper, 
when she was well and hearty,^-as blythesome an 
old woman as one would see on a summer's day, — 
say her belief^ that it was a charm against Him that 
we know od^ and that he prizeCi \l \&nite >i}b&xi. ^^\s^^ 
iU^tten winnings; and often, a^« Va% t^sjSCvr^^ 
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when those fearfUl fits came on him, he would gtasp 
it with his clasped hands, and cry to it to save him. 
Morning and night, sleeping and waking, he had it 
on him; but why, or for what, a Christian soul 
should put such a &ith in a senseless thing o* metal, 
He only knows." 

An oracular '^ humph !" accompanied with a look 
from under the bent eyebrows of the derk, beto- 
kened his deep consideration of Meg Symonds' ac- 
count ; which increased so much the terror of the 
erowd, (and crowds were not by £Eur so enlightened 
in those times, as in our own,) that, although it was 
yet day-light, many a one looked, fearfully, over the 
left shoulder, and seemed only to wait an example 
to depart, with aU possible speed, from the vicinity 
of the fearW thing. At length, the landlord re- 
volved his circumference, and, leading the way with 
the derk into the house, was followed by the whole 
assembly, man, woman, and child, emulously dis- 
puting the priority of entrance, and alike desirous of 
being the last to quit the yard in which lay the un- 
fortunate object of their anxiety. 

The approaching gloom of the evening was dis- 
pelled by the fire of larch &ggots, that roared, and 
filmed, and flustered, in the huge chimney of the 
inn-kitchen, a cheering defiance to the chills of Feb- 
ruaiy. A capacious semicircle, widely expanding 
around this welcome point of attraction, was speedily 
^ffmed; within which, div^era xaan^ and «Q\;iare 
tables were laden with eartben Juga, \stowa «a VJda 
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£iiglish barkycom juice wherewith they were re- 
plete. As the contents of the measures diminished, 
the courage of the inmates waxed higher ; and stories, 
dark and mysterious, were dealt out in lavish profu- 
sion. The atmosphere seemed infected with the 
contagion of the strange and the supernatural ; no 
subject was broached but savoured of more than 
earthly interest : none listened to but what spake of 
the grave, and its fearftd scenery, or the still more 
exciting theme of the delusions and machinations of 
the enemy of man. The old ran throuj^ the me- 
mory of their days, and the days of their fiithers, to 
cull from the traditions of the murdered and the 
slayer. The swollen corpse of the water^fiend's 
victim-.4he black damning marks of the strangled— 
the rattling of the gibbet chains— and the noiseless 
step of the things that mortal eye may hardly look 
VLpoa and live, were, by turns, presented to the thirst- 
ing and fevered imagination; whilst the young 
drank in, with greedy ears, the sleep-destro3dng his- 
tories, till not a soul in the ^oom but was saturated 
with the dreadful topic that thrilled their Uood, with 
the nervous excitement of an irresistible stimulant. 
One of the company, in particular, was chained in 
attention to these narratives. The subject seemed, 
by a sort of enchantment or fiiscinatioti, to enwrap 
his soul, and chain down every &culty ; yet, to look 
a thim, no one would have selected him oa aa oV^J^ect 
UkeJjr to be affected, in any pecui!^ ^tegLc^.V) 
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/ supernatural terrors. He was a young man, appa- 
rently not more than five and twenty $ his hale 
frame, and ruddy cheeks, indicated bodily health, as 
well as freedom j&om any burthensome excess of 
care; and he seemed well able to defend himself 
from such foes as might be overcome by dint of 
strength : but, imder the influence of the fears which 
at present assailed, he became like Samson, weak, 
not indeed, ' as another man,' but chicken-hearted as 
a child. Never was man so translated by terror. 

He of the timorous mind sat on a pedlar's box, 
which,* at once, denoted his profession, and inclosed 
the chief of his worldly substance. Though not im- 
moderate in its dimensions, it, on this occasion, 
carried double ; for, squatted upon it, close by the 
owner, sat a &voured she, the &ultless Phyllis of the 
perambulant Corydon, whose left arm half sur- 
i^nded her reluctant waste, while the right in part 
supported its owner, as he leaned against the huge 
chimney-piece into whose comfortable vicinity he 
had drawn. It was a moot point, whether the occa- 
sional squeezes which the pedlar bestowed on the ob- 
ject of his affections, were, in &ct, the designations 
of love or of fear ; whether produced hy an ebullition 
of tender feeling, or by a desire of being certified 
that he was in the immediate companionship of tan- 
gible creatures of flesh md Uood^— thinj^ of his own 
nature. And so he sat and listened, and listened 

and sat, till bis blood curdled cold m\A&N«aah Wil 
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his naturally curled locks began to assume an incli- 
. nation to perpendicularity. Briefly, he was frigh- 
tened to death, as near as a man might be. 

Tune passed on. It had grown quite dark — ^with- 
out a light you could not have seen your hand. 
Moon and stars were as effectually be-clouded, as if 
they had ceased to exist. The broad blaze flickered 
in the chimney, joUily, and gleamed on the little 
snug diamond window-panes, with infinite gaiety. 
The ghosts and goblins became &miliar ; and this, 
added to the cheery look of the apartment, with, here 
and there, glimpses anticipatory of the wbereVith 
preparing for supper, — ^taking into consideration/too, 
the ennobling powers of the stout ale, — ^raisedii|» the 
hearts of the wondering company. We must-exoept^ 
however, the pedlar ; he, nerveless to shake aw^j^ 
his fear, still clung to Cicely Simkins ; — and peep- 
ing, now over his right, now over his left shoulder, 
quivered inwardly at his.own shadow, as it rose and 
fell, with the waving of the flame. 

The conversation was suddenly interrupted. A 
loud calling at the outer door of the inn betokened 
the traveller impatient to deliver his horse to the care 
of the ostler, anH himself to the shelter of the house. 
The landlord was, extempore, on his legs ; and, in a 
few moments, ushered in, with the customary phrases 
of hospitiary welcome, the ne^-comer. 

The traveller, though a good*lookixv^TCvss\ ycl \h!L% 
mouty lad something odd about \uxay— 40 toksjc^ «h 
^A^^MgappearanceyfoT a tixrife, put «a etAVa^^^*^ 
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converse, and a dead blank ensued. He gazed about 
him, carelessly ; marched, with great slinging steps, 
to the hearth ; and, rubbing his hands briskly over 
the flame, took the seat by the pedlar's Buldnea, 
which the landlord had recently deserted, and caUed 
jfor a pint of usquebaugh. 

Now, there was nothing strange in all this: — you 
or I, or any other traveUer, on a cold night, and after 
a ride, it may be of thirty miles, would have done 
the same. Yet so it was, that the guests stared, 
first at each other, and then at the stranger, as if at 
a loss what to make of it. They looked at the tra- 
veller, and scrutinized, as if they would have seen 
through him, — which they certainly would, had he 
been transparent, or only ««mt-opaque. But his 
frame was too dense to admit of such researches ; and 
he lolled as he sat, and stretched his legs to the fire, 
and sipped his liquor, like a man of middle earth. 

Stay ! — ^We have given no account of his personal 
appearance; which, as before hinted, was a little 
queer. He ¥ras a tall man, not corpulent, his 1^ 
degenerating to spindle ; but what they wanted in 
natural coatings, was made up by a prodigy of jack- 
boots, with huge spurs, that jingled and jaunted like 
a whole company of the tenth hussars. His coat 
and light pantaloons of a parson's grey,- were worse 
for wear, and began to rustify. A prim small ruff 
betokened him of t}}e old school, and accorded #ell 
w»t/r a steeple-crowneA beaver, mi\i WJJpct^aS!w« 
Imnis; when laid aside, this discloaeA a\wadL ^ >aaBr 
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combed grizzly hair, black as soot. His countenance 
was of a dark dingy hue, penetrating in expression ; 
he had great beetle brows, and his eyes pierced into 
you, as if they shot needles. His age might be some 
fifty — ^fifty-five, perhaps. There was nothing more 
in his person worthy of note, except that his fea- 
tures, from time to time, were distorted with an in- 
tolerable inclination to laugh. 

The landlord interrupted the gathering silence. 
^ Master Thummins !" said he, '^ that was a good 
story you told us awhile ago : can nobody match it ? 
Adzodcs I that a can of good ale should pass away, 
without a song or a tale to bear company. Rob 
Saunders, man ! tell us the tale of Old Bess Baudlin 
and the Evil One. There's many a one, here, has 
never heard it ; and it's a good tale, well worth the 
listening." 

'^ Aye, what was that ?*' said the stranger, joining 
in the conversation, '' what was that tale, landlord?" 

** A tale, sir ! — and, as I said, a good tale— of an 
old woman that cheated the — ^the — " 

" The Devil, you mean to say," said the traveller. 

** The very same," said the landlord. 

<« Do you know any thing of this tale ?" said the 
traveller, suddenly turning round, and addressing 
himself to the pedlar, who was almost struck dumb 
at this unexpected address ; but he recovered him- 
self and made answer, — 

^ An' please yoUf mil IknoNV iio>iXmv\^^^^<i)sMPo^* 

thing wholly out of my 'toft oi\wiM«s»\>»^^ 
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think, may it please you, that he must be a long- 
headed lad that cheats the Devil.** 

" Or a pedlar," answered the other, drily; *' both 
of them hard to deal with, as I am informed.'* 

There was something irresistibly comical in the 
stranger's manner, though not in his words. He 
looked around the apartment, and no one could with- 
stand it. Even the gravity of the parish-cleric gave 
way. An universal laughter pervaded; and yet 
there were many who, though unable to resist the 
impulse, felt the laughter was strange and fearfuk 
Amid the hubbub, the stranger himseL^ rising fiom 
his seat,! nd sticking his hands in his pockets, burst 
into a peal of merriment that immediately silenoed 
the rest. So loud, so long, so prodigious a laugh was 
never before heard in a mortal change-house. The 
very rafters trembled, and the soot fell down the 
chimney, out of sheer amazement. 

When the paroxysm was past, the stranger walked 
out into the yard. Clink-.>-dink — clink — his huge 
spurs sounded as he went, and every jingle went to 
the hearts of the hearers, and, at each, their visages 
grew paler. The stout-hearted landlord quavered, 
the parish-clerk was dumb-foundered with conster- 
nation. What was strange, the &int pedlar seemed 
the least affected by the stranger'n appearance and 
demeanour. When the.travellet shut the door upon 
the company, they respired morar easily; but they 
TGcovered courage ouly to (Us]pexie> vew^^ in. two 
oilautea, every gaeait but tbe cleiV aa^\J&ft\«fito 
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were gone. They stood their ground, with the land- 
lord, in the spacious kitchen. The cook, barmaid, 
waiter, and scullion had all disappeared, in th^ per- 
son of a stout lass, Nancy Swindells by name; and, 
with her, had vanished the host's niece and pedlar's 
mistress, Cicely Simkins. 

" This will never do," said the landlord 5 — " to 
have my customers laughed away, in such a style, is 
no joke; and who ever heard such a roaring hyena !** 

('The bells often parish-churches could not, I opine, 
have clanged out such a rattling," said the clerk. 

^ And such a strange looking man, too ! One 
must take dl customers, and be thankftil, Mr. Pass« 
overt but, to my thinking, I never saw such an out- 
landish man in my days. I should not be very ex- 
tremely astonished if he be a Papist, for no good 
Pirotestant ever indulged, as I may say, in such a 
merriment; and then his raiment, Mr. Passover t 
was hardly the comely dress of a Christian man. 
For myself^ on a holiday, — ^when one can rest, in a 
nunmer, from the cares and labors of the world, and 
Kppetsr in a decent attire, something better than or- 
dinary, — I, mainly, wear a coat of good blue, of a 
respectable cut, with bright buttons, that corre- 
sponds gaily with my best red flush waistcoat, and 
other things con£>fmable, which — ^* 

Longer had he spoken, had not Giles Passover 
gently laid his hand upon the open loowtVu 

"^Witb mibmimioa. Master ^ixnira»\ Y ^wsWt 
whether m dremi ^ndlar to the one yovx ^ewrr&fe.»«^^ 
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which, as my eyes can testify, becomes you well, 
would sit gaily upon the merry gentleman, your 
guest. I doubt, too^ whether this — you are a man of 
discretion, Mr. SimkinB ! — ^I doubt whether he be a 
Papist" 

He assumed, as he spoke, the attitude of doubt, his 
fore-finger dubiously keeping time to his words; 
then, drawing the landlord still closer to him, he 
hemmed, looked round suspiciously, and gasping 
thrice, as if to take his breath, ejaculated to the 
host's ear, in a hurried and fearfiil whisper, ^^I 
doubt, sir I — I doubt he's something worse." He 
bad no sooner spoken, than he fell extended upon 
the floor, senseless and motionless, to the astonish- 
ment of his companions; who, ignorant of the cause 
of this sudden prostration, were like to follow, invo- 
luntarily, the example thus set them, — so great were 
the fears to which it gave birth ; for none, save the 
clerk, had seen the cold shining eyes which, through 
the window that adjoined the yard, had glared upon 
him as he spoke, with a concentration of malice and 
sneering triumph, too fearful for the endurance of 
mortality. 

On recovering fiiom his fit, the clerk staid no 
longer question, but ran for his life, leaving, behind 
him, his hat and mull; he even forgot his ivozy- 
headed cane^— a companion whose society he was 
never before known to quit, no, not since he was 
elected clerk to the paiish-cYivxidi oi Cto^d^scckdlo. 
^ What can be the matter m\3DL "Ntc. ^www^tV 
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said the pedlar, when, after sundry fruitless efforts, 
he, at length, regained the faculty of speech. 

" The Lord of Heaven only knows," replied the 
bewildered man of liquors ; ^' I think the house is 
bewitched, and all that's in it. Another such a stir, 
. and my wits are clean gone. Jack !" continued he, 
addressing himself to the ostler, who, at that mo- 
ment, entered from the yard, '^ have ye seen ou^t 
of the gentleman ?" 

*^What he in the queer hat and boots? Sure I 
have." . 

^' Where— where is he ?" inquired the host and 
the pedlar, in one breath. 

^' I left him in the yard, staring at old Gibbons, 
yonder, by the light of the stable lamp. Every man 
to his taste! say I ; or else, it*s a queer amusement 
to be gfxphig at a dead body, at this time o' night, 
by the light o* a stable-lamp. Indeed, you mun 
know, master I that when he first came in, — for I 
was cleaning his worship's horse" — 

'^What!: — oh, aye, I remember now, he came o* 
horseback ; but what sort of cattle may it be ? more 
bones than beauty, I'll warrant." 

^ Never saw, never will see again, such a piece of 
flesh: the bravest black ever wore a tail, and a 
swinging one he has. Stands eighteen hands if an 
inch ; such flanks — such joints— such eyes I but, as 
I was saying, in comes my gentleman^ as I was 
combing bis bone. Now, d'ye aee^ 'm'^ ixnsA te&&» 
gave me; for^ seeing such a codg^T coifta 'vEk^^DA."^ 
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id man lying, may be, some ten yards off, and a 
jk ni^t too, and no light but a farthing rush in 
horn lanthom, my heart jumped into my mouth, in 
, moment ; but, howsomever, I put a bold &ce on the 
'Mag ;— I were woundily frightened though ; and so, 
says I, *' Good night to you, friend.* — ' Good night,* 
says he. My God ! such a voice ; it was like—it 
was like — let me see : splice me if I know what it 
were like ! but it made me drop my comb, and turn 
round with a flisker. *' Take care of my horse, my 
lad !' quoth he. ^ Yaw horse,' say^ I to myself; 
^ you're a rum customer, too :— carry that tale a step 
fiurther, my dear I' By the holy I he mi^t have 
heard every word I had thought ; for he cocks up 
his glim at me, — such a blinker I — I shook, like a 
leaf in a March wind, and kept my tongue sa& 
from that time. So, he takes no more notice, but 
marches up to the corpse, as it was lying there, on 
Tim Shunter's old bam door, that they pulled down 
to carry it on. And I looked slily, with half iui eye, 
-^r I didn't care that he should spy me noting 
him, — and, as I live, he was grinning and laughing 
to himself like, and snuffing up the air ; though one 
would think he might have found somewhat more 
pleasing to his eyes and his nose." 

Further conununication was prevented, by the en- 
try of the object of the discourse; who requested to 
he shewn to his lodging for the night. T^th great 
internal reluctance^ the landlord com^^ed. The 
^inoger comteoixsLj bade the pediax n gf^ATo^)*^ 
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and departed, without removing his boots, the clank 
of which rang in the ears of every inmate of the 
dwelling. The landlord returned, looked at his 
doors, and retired to rest. The pedlar crept, with 
hesitation and doubt, to his chamber, and the ostler 
withdrew to his den. 

It was long ere the pedlar slept ; and then, his 
dreams were troublous and strange. He awoke 
again, and lay tossing on his hard couch, — ^his 
thoughts Aill of the stranger horseman and his 
marvellous laugh. Though the stranger had shewn 
himself more complaisant to him than to the rest, 
and this had, in some degree, emboldened him, yet, 
to divest himself of fear was impossible. He lay 
long, panting and wishing for the morning light, to 
deliver him from the horrors that assailed him, till 
at length, a doubtful lethargy stole over his senses. 

He had lain thus — ^to his conception the time ap- 
peared infinite — ^when a sudden sound seemed to 
drop upon his ear, and he shivered, as he recognized 
in it the creak of the stranger's boot, and the clank 
of his spur, suppressed, as if by the cautious and 
stealthy step of the owner : he shrunk under the 
bedclothes — ^he listened — ^the step approached — his 
nightcap, perforce, abandoned his head — he felt, he 
knew that the stranger was in his room ! Every 
nerve was unhinged ; a cold sweat burst from him ; 
the bed shook audibly under his tremblings ; all was 
silent^ tiU a voice, which the ped\BX^« ieKc%^xa^ss^ 
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acknowledged, called him by his name, ^^ Peter 
Tapeyard, shew thy &ce, man !*' 

The miserable pedlar, thus invoked, raised his 
countenance above the bed-linen, and beheld, gazing 
upon him, the traveller, attired as before. There 
was the same complacence in his looks that had 
before been manifested in his . demeanour towards 
the man of goods; but, when the latter essaying to 
speak, ejaculated, '' For the love of God {"—his ex- 
ordium was cut short, by the stranger's altered look ; 
the hue of his face deepened almost to blackness, 
and his brows contracted hideously, over eyes that 
suddenly gleamed like plates of fire, with a cold 
and shining light. The pedlar's Acuities were sus- 
pended, until the voice of his visitor, jarring on his 
ear, recalled him from his trance of horror. 

" Peter Tapeyard ! listen to me, — ^to thy friend : 
thou art poor as the poorest of thy trade. Is it not 
so?" 

A deep groan, from the pedlar, announced a wo- 
fill affirmative. 

^^ Y^es, thou art poor : I know thee well, though 
thou knowest not. me, Peter! and — ^but look up, 
man ! and fear not." 

The pedlar obeyed. The fearfrilness of the tra- 
veller's aspect had passed away. 

'^ Thou would'st wed Mistress Simkins, the land- 
Jord'^s niece- Thou need'st not say aye ; thy looks 
epeak for thee, and the prl would Wve VJaa^." 
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*' Surely she would," replied the pedlar, " if — " 

" If, thou would'st say, thou wert richer. The 
landlord is a prudent man, and will not trust his 
chidEen to a cold nest. Now, what would'st thou do 
to get thee wherewith to obtain the damsel ?*' 

*^ I would, — " exclaimed the pedlar, then stopped 
abruptly ; for all the stories he had recently heard of 
the £vil One and his dealings, rushed upon his mind, 
add he shuddered at the thought of consigning his 
soul to perdition, even for Cicely Simkins. The 
strmger lauded his intolerable laugh. '^ Fear not, 
man ! thy soul is safe ; what have I to do with thy 
soul ? or who would barter the cast of a bent six- 
pence for a pedlar's soul, — ^wom threadbare, too, like 
thine ? But time is short listen then ; there is 
hung round the neck of yonder dead fool, a box of 
gold." 

"Of gold!" exclaimed the pedlar: "it seemed 
but as mouldy brass." 

" Peace, man !" said the other. " I tell thee it is 
gold ; though, to the clowns that thronged hither, it 
seemed the base thing thou speakest,— «lse, their re- 
Terence for the dead had not held out so long. I wish 
the gold had been coined into red guineas, such as 
thou mayest turn them to, if wise. Hesitate not : — 
they call it a charm, to keep away him they call the 
Evil One. Asses ! to think a metal box can guard 
against his power ! Remove the box — Xxk& \t tA tV^^ 
goldsmitb of the next town — seVi \\. Yarn— 3£oart^ 
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Cicely Simkins — ^thrive, and be happy! — What 
sayest thou?" 

The temptations hung out dazzled the pedkr^s 
mind* He might acquire his Cicely — ^he need no 
longer tramp about, with the huge box hanging on 
his back — ^he might settle in a snug* cottage-4ie 
might even, in due season, succeed to Cicely*s unde, 
in the lucrative supremacy of the Crow and Teapot. 
And then, where was the harm of taking from the 
dead what could so well avail the living ! besides, 
here was no contract, supposing his imknown advi- 
ser the being he was suspected ; there was no agree- 
ment to give that gentleman the least controul over 
the natural or spiritual man of Peter Tapeyard. 
Why, then, should he delay in taking the benefit of 
the mode pointed out to him of so easily making his 
fortune? 

*' Worthy sir !" said he, " I will gladly, and with 
many thanks, accept your kind offer ; as soon as 
dayUght"— 

" I know^what thou would'st say," interrupted the 
other, " but it may not be. Daylight will bring 
hither the coroner, and the quacks of the law, and 
where then will be thy opportunity ? The cock must 
not crow before thy prize is won : hasten, then, for 
the morning is coming ; — ^report to me at the break- 
&st board thy success. Up, then, and be active !•— 
the dead tell no tales.*' 
He seized, as he concluded, t\ie asm qIV>qbv^!i3A3mc^ 
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as if with the purpose of enforcing his recommenda- 
tion of a speedy completion of the undertaking. A 
cry of horror burst from the tortured and terrified 
man of wares, as he sprung from his trance, awakened 
by the burning grasp of the stranger. He opened 
his eyes, and, looking around, found himself alone. 
The pain that had so acutely pierced him was va- 
nished. He arose from his bed, and looked from 
the narrow casement : — ^the moon was up, and shin- 
ing broadly and brilliantly. He looked into the yard 
>*-he gazed at the door of the stable, in an outer 
part of which lay the corpse. Should he descend or 
not ? — ^Was his dream a mere phanton of a disturbed 
imagihation, or an actual indication of a speedy way 
to the acquisition of wealth ? He wavered — ^turned 
towards his bed, — ^when, in so doing, his eye fell upon 
the sleeve of his shirt. It was burnt, as if a band of 
glowing iron had surrounded it ; and, on his arm, 
was scorched the visible impress of a man^s hand. 
Here was a sufficing proof of the reality of the visit 
with which he had been &voured. 

He descended the stairs softly and fearfully, cast- 
ing about him many a wistfril look. Often did he 
stop to tremble and to doubt, as the wind whistling 
through some crevice, or the cough of a sleeper, ar- 
rested his attention. Once, he thought some one 
passed him ; — a cold sweat testified his terrors. More 
than once, his fiesh quivered like a jelly ; for he 
thought be saw glaring on him, t\ixo\x^ >i)aft ^a:^- 
fiess, the cold blood-chillinf* ligYit oi ^i-jea xvoV \ftsst\a^ 
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Regained the yard — he approached the stable- 
door ; he would have lingered, but could not— sus- 
pense was worse than all his fears could £ishioii« 
He rushed in— he stood by the dead — seized the 
box that hung suspended to the neck of the deceased. 
Ere he could remove it, the cock sounded his tri- 
umphing note. — The traveller's steed, at the mo- 
ment, neighed loud and shrill ! The pedlar snatched 
away his prize, and darted, in an agony of terror, 
from the spot. He thought the stranger passed him, 
as he went, dark and frowning ; — and his eyes i-^Kt 
last, he regained his chamber. 

Early in the morning, as the stranger had pre- 
dicted, came the officers of the law, to hold an in- 
quest over the body of Gripe Gibbons, Esq. No- 
thing satis&ctory was elkdted, as to the manner of 
his death ; the verdict of ' accidental death' was re- 
turned, and preparations had been made ^ interring 
the deceased in the afternoon. 

The stranger appeared not at break&st ; nor had 
any one seen him since the preceding evening,--^e 
pedlar excepted, who had reasons for not being com- 
municative on the subject Many were the debates 
occasioned by the traveller's absence ; nor was the 
disappearance of the amulet overlooked, which all 
connected with the strange guest All who had 
been terrified on the preceding evening, resorted to 
the inn to satisfy their curiosity, bringing with them 
multitudes of others^ who knew, by \ifiSct«a^ only^ 
^hat had happened ; so that, if the landiot^YuaA v^c^ 
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fited little by Gripe Gibbons, Esq. in his life-time, 
that gentleman proved a source of considerable emo- 
lum^it to him, when dead. 

The parish-derk, too, called in, on his way to 
chur c h , . . a double degree of mysterious importance 
in hia demeanour, from the events of the preceding 
night. He spoke little — doubted not the Evil One 
wi^ looking after the soul of the dead_«nd intiioated 
the propriety of a watch being kept, that night, in 
the church-yard. As usual on such occasions, his 
. adpce was much approved, but not followed ; for no 
one cared to put himself in peril, for the sake of Mr. 
Gibbons* souL 

The only known relative of the deceased, the suc- 
cessor to aU his wealth, attended as mourner, in the 
ceremony of interment, which was performed with- 
out parade. The church was not more than a stoneV 
throw from the house ; but, from some reason, the 
bearers thought proj^er to take a drcuitous route, 
running by the Deadman*s Clough, the place where 
the body had been discovered. They paused a mo- 
ment, as they arrived there. It was a dismal spot— 
a dark dreary hollow, whose rugged sides were thick 
with brambles and wild shrubs. It was fiUed with 
vapours, and the rank vegetation that grew there was 
wet with pestilent dews. A solitary elm, whose 
Uack and leafless arms were flung around with a 
spectrous wildness, grew near the bottom of the 
abyss;. It was under the half-coveted xoq\.'% ^^ ^Oco^ 
tne, that m truant lad had been fr^\i\jea»Q^tft^^^ 
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of his senses, by discovering the body of the defiinct ; 
which, preserved by an intense frost, was, at the 
end of three weeks* exposure, yet recognizable. All 
gazed, with fear^ interest, — ^but most the pedJar, 
who sprung back with horror; for, through the 
gloom which filled the place, it seemed to him that he 
discerned, fixed upon him, the glaring eyes whose 
cold light he too well remembered. They proceeded, 
and the funeral was duly solemnized. 

The pedlar seized the first opportunity, as they 
returned, of escaping from the company ; he was 
impatient to realize his golden dreams, and obtain a 
remuneration for the sore squeeze the stranger had 
given him. The money arising from the sale of the 
golden box, he conceived, would furnish a pleasing 
salve for the scorched arm ; so, he trudged off with 
' more than usual celerity. 

The company, meanwhile, adjourned to the Crow 
and Teapot ; and the spacious kitchen was, again, 
crowded with the guests who, the preceding night, 
had been scattered away in dismay. Again, the ale 
flowed — again, the subject of the unknown visitor 
was resumed, and sundry ingenious conjectures pub- 
lished, as to his identity with the arch foe of man. 
The black horse came in for a share of the conversa- 
tion ; and the visitors thronged to behold the stud of 
the very Satan. They marvelled at his prodigious 
mjse, and seeming strength ; and found, in his ap- 
pearance, numberlesa circumstances denoting his in- 
^rmU origin. Their curiosity satiated, iViey ^>m^ 
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back to their ale; and, as a huge £re blazed in 
the grate, grew snug, and determined to make a night 
of it. 

The pedlar's absence was not unnoticed ; but the 
moxe immediate and momentous subject of their dis- 
qnisitioiiB was of a nature too exclusively engrossing 
to admit of participation with another topic ; and 
Peter Tapeyard's absence was speedily forgotten by 
all^— save only the fair Miss SimJdns, who, as she 
buned about, cast many a glance around, to ascer- 
tain if the truant swain had not yet appeared. 

There is an easy, comfortable coziness in an inn^^ 
especially if a country one — and prevailing mostly 
in the kitchen, towards evening, that mellows the 
temperament of a gruest into a pleasing and indiffer<* 
ent indolence. There is a freedom irom. all controul 
—a lolling l^-stretching liberty, that comes sweetly, 
as the dimness of the latter winter grows into dark- 
nesB, and the chill descending frost gives zest to the 
ruddy blaze of a roasting fire. There, between cup 
and lip, there is no slip — no balk — no hindrance of 
the passive luxury. There time ambles withal; 
and the measured tick of the &mily dock comes, 
with a friendly and home-breathing voice, to the ear. 
Should the cold wind whistle without, with what 
added delight does the guest cherish his palms, and 
edge still more encroachingly on the hearth I Or, if 
one of a circle, how rejoices he in the kindly fellow- 
ship and participation in the good iVvii^ ^nS^OovsL >k\2& 
pawa-! How gaily riaes the song— Yvow fee^-^ ^^ 
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l«ugh ! How briskly the mantling cup poun forth 
its contents, lending light to the eye, and smiles to 
the lip I The guests of the Crow and Teapot were 
of a class peculiarly fitted to enjoy the pleasing de- 
lirium of the spot, — men whose enjoyments were all 
social, and qualified, neither by nature or education, 
for refined pleasures. So, they ate, and drank, and 
rejoiced, jollily ; and were, indeed, in the very riot 
of their felicity, when the door opened, and the ped- 
lar, with starting eyes, pale cheeks, perpendicular 
hair, and quivering firame, fell fiat on the groimd, ex- 
claiming, with a voice that was almost a shriek of 
terror, " Brass, and not gold I"» 

When raised and interrogated, no answer could 
be obtained fixmi him but an iteration of those 
words ; nor, firom that hour to his dying day, could 
any explanation be got from him of the cause ' 
which had so bereaved him of his fiiculties. It is 
jnrobable, from the short sentence he uttered, that 
the box purloined from the dead was, in truth, of 
base material ; and the representations held out by 
the stranger designed only to answer some private 
end of his own, in the removal of the amulet Th 
fiirther cause of the pedlar's violent agitation ir 
presume not to guess at ; nor does history afibrd an 
the remotest, light on the subject. However tJ 
may be, a strong unpression remained on the mv 
of the apectatora that all was not right with Ff 

' ,^^!P^«n/ f-'-one consequence of wTaicli "was, \3tta? 

^*» course of the following month, Miaa S»Vn!ai: 
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signed her hand and name to a substantial and GU)d- 
fearing dealer in small wares, in the neighbouring 
town of Crowdundle. 

That night, the landlord and parish-clerk deter- 
mined to watch in the chamber of the former, which 
eommahded a prospect of the church-yard. The 
fltranger had not, yet, made his appearance; the 
black steed, much to the host's annoyance, remained 
in hi9 stable, unclaimed. They sat patiently : at 
last, they started, for both heard a noise, seemingly 
proceeding from the stable> They were, yet, \mde- 
tennined whether to descend the stairs or not, when 
the hoUow tramp of the horse was heard, under the 
window ; and, looking forth, they beheld the 
stranger, leading his steed in the direction of the 
church-yard I It was a bright, beamy, moonlight 
ni^t ; and the figures of the horse and his leader 
seemed doubly dark and black, as they intercepted 
the beams. Arrived at ihe church-yard, the stranger 
abandoned his horse, and entered the place where 
the grave-stones were shining in the light. 

The gazers were cold with terror. 

^ There, there !** said the landlord, ^« he's at the 
gravel listen, hear him calling the deadT* And 
they listened, and £mcied they heard the summons 
that was to break the bonds of death. 

^ See, see !" said the clerk, '^ the ground is moving, 
Kke the burrow of a mouldy warp I He'* l\\fi?t^\ — 
he's there I Gripe Gibbons Vumaft\£\ T\x^TBk»xt\- 
&e the blunderhvtsB !'* 
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Absurd as this suggestion was, the landlord in- 
stantly complied. The echo was followed by the 
deep, high, unnatural laughter of the stranger ; but 
the recoil of the weapon prostrated both the host and 
his companion, with a violence that left them, for a 
moment, senseless. The thunder-beat of the strong 
black horse aroused thenu— they rushed to the case- 
ment t— &r away, the horse sprung cfver hill and 
hoUow, under a double burthen I 

^^ Gripe Gibbons has paid his reckoning this 
night !'* said the clerk, at length. 

^ I wish," said the landlord, after a pause, ^' the 
other had done so, too."— For, the horseman had for- 
gotten to discharge his shot. 



TO THE PICTURE OF A DEAD GIRL, 

ON FIRST SEEING IT. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 

The same-^and oh, how beautiful ! — ^the same 
As memory meets thee through the mist of years ! — 
Love's roses on thy cheek, and feeling's flame 
Lighting an eye unchanged in all — ^but teai^s ! 
Upon thy severed lips the very smile 
Remembered well, the sunlight of my youth ; 
But gone the shadow that would steal, the while. 
To mar its brightness, and to mock its truth !— 
Once more I see thee, as I saw thee last. 
The lost restored, — the vision of the past ! 

How like to what thou wei*t — and art hot now ! 
Yet oh, how more resembling what thou art I 
There dwells no cloud upon that pictured brow. 
As sorrow sits no longer in thy heart ; 
Gone where its very wishes are at rest. 
And all its throbbings hushed, and aching bsai^v 
Igaze, till half I deem thee to my YsreaaX) 
la thine immorUd loveliness, revealed. 
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And see thee, as in some permitted dream. 

There where thou art what here thou dost but seem ! 

I loved thee passing weli ; — thou wert a beam 
Of pleasant beauty on this stormy sea. 
With just so much of mirth as might redeem 
Man from the musings of his misery ; 
Yet ever pensive, — \\k& a thing from home ! 
t Lovely and lonely as a single star ! 

But kind and true to me, as thou hadst come 
From thine own element— so very far. 
Only to be a cynosure to eyes 
Now sickening at the sunshine of the skies ! 

It were a crime to weep ! — 'tis none to kneel. 
As now I kneel, before this type of thee. 
And worship her, who taught my soul to feel 
Such worship is no vain idolatry :— 
Thou wert my spirit's spirit — and thou arty 
Though this be all of thee time hath not reft. 
Save the old thoughts that hang about the heart. 
Like withered leaves that many storms have left ; 
I turn from living looks — the cold, the dull, 
To any trace of thee — ^the lost, the beautiful ! 

Broken, and bowed, and wasted with regret, 
I gaze, and weep— why do I weep alone ! 
I would not — would not, if I could — ^forget. 
But I am dv7 remembrance— it haih grown 
My very being f — Will she never 8i^>t ^. 
The lips are parted, and the braLdeeiYiWx 
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Seems as it waved upon her brightening cheek. 
And smile, and every thing — but breath — are there ! 
Oh, for the voice that I have stayed to bear, 
— Only in dreams, — so many a lonely year ! 

It will not be ; — away, bright trheat, away ! 
Cold, fai* too cold to love ! — ^thy look grows strange ; 
I want the thousand thoughts that used to play. 
Like lights and shadowings, in chequered change : 
That smile !— I know thou art not like her, now, — 
Within her land — ^where'er it be— of light. 
She isnules not while a cloud is on my brow : — 
When will it pass away— this heavy night! 
Oh ! will the cool, clear morning never come. 
And light me to her, in her spirit's home ! 



-^^ 



ROSAMUND GRAY. 

A FRAGMENT. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL^ ESQ. 

Hers is a tale 
Of dark pollutioD. Once — ^upon her cheek. 
The story lived ; and you might plainly read 
llie burning characters : shrinking shame was there- 
Beseeching looks — ^psunfttl humility ;— 
And from her face was gone — ^hope, (save when she 
Glanced^ in petitioning beauty, to the skies, 
Seeking relief or pardon.) But she died ; 
And one still lives, to whom the tale was death — 
Death for a time,— for the soul's light was dimmed, 
And nothing but this visible clay remiuned, 
A dull, base relic of mortality. 
Defrauded of its brightness : — ^he hath risen 
To life again, but in his frame are sown 
The seeds of quick decay. — Another lives. 
Self-exiled and abhorred — ^shut out from heaven. 
Beneath whose thousand starry eyes, the deed 
Was perpetrate i-^he wanders here and there 
Id pain and peril ; and guilt—murderous guilt 
Hath stamped that burning mark upon his front. 

Which whoso wears is blasted I 1 have told 

The talc confusedly ; but, in trul\i, \ meaxvi 
-But to describe poor Rosamund. 



SAPPHICS FROM CASIMIR SARBIEVIUS. 

BOOK IV. ODBZVIII. 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN BO WRING, ESQ. 
Sidenim s.icroB imitata Tultos. 

Rose of the morning ! in thy glowing beauty. 
Bright as the stars'— and delicate, and lovely,— 
Lift up thy head above thine ear^ly dwelling. 
Daughter of heaven ! 

Wake ! for the watery clouds are all dispersing ; 
Zephyr inntes thee ; — frosts and snows of winter 
All are departed, and Favonian breezes 
Welcome thee, smiling. 

Rise in thy beauty ! Wilt tliou form a garland 
Round the fur brow of some beloved maiden ? 
Pure though she be, no brow unconsecrated. 
Floweret! may wear thee. 

Thou should'st be wreathed in coronal immortal^ 
Thou should'st be flung upon a shrine eternal. 
Thou shoiUd'st be twined among the golden rlu^let& 
Of the pure Virgm \ 



ODE TO THE TURTLE. 

From the SpanUh of Frtmehco de la Tone, 

1. 

Sad widowed dove ! who, mourning thy past ease 
i\nd present psun, mak'st hoarse the shady wood. 
And sooth'st thy melancholy soul with these 
Sweet sorrowing dirges o'er departed good ! 
If thou (slight comfort to a grief so deep!) 
Wilt to the piteous plaints and tuneful tears 
Of one whom slighted love compels to weep, 
Incline ^y gentle ears. 
Each may, perhaps, derive relief benign— 
I from thy sympathy, and thou from wine, 

2. 

The rigorous hand that separates, sharp and keen, 
My soul, as well as thine, from comfort, goes 
Filled with victorious spoils and garlands green ; 
The wood, the stream, the conscious -mountain knows 
That it is lired wil^i gathering, one by one. 
The glorious flowei*s of my rejoicing morn ; 
O, they frere transient—nipt as soon as born :-^ 
Enough, eAe mischief's done I 
* would not look upon a heaven o'etYvtn 
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With turbid clouds, that shewed divinely blue 
In my more prosperous hours ; they charmed, 'tis true, 
But since their charm is gone, with them, too, go 
The sad remembrance and the plaint of woe. 

3. 
It seems thou listenest as I sing — ^that I 
Tell thee thy secret grief— that those hoarse tones 
Are meant for him whose words accompany 
Thy sorrows ; to the grieving heart that groans 
To be relieved of its tormenting throes. 
The more empassioned its emotion grows. 
Its fruit the sweeter to the taste appears. 
Till the full soul of sorrow overflows, 
And bathes the eyes with its eternal tears ; — 
Tears, that assuage, with their reviving riun. 
The body's sickness and the spirit* s pain. 

4. 
Hast thou not melted^ "with thy soft laments. 
In solitary fields and woods, the skies — 
Men, and fierce brutes ? the gracious Elements, 
Hours, and sweet Seasons mourn thy doom, with sighs 
And endless tears commended to the wind ; 

. Are not thy pleaded sentiments so sad. 
Sweet, and pathetic, as to move the unkind. 
Win the hard-hearted, and subdue the bad. 
That thou dost piake what were but wild before, 
Cmel to us, but to thyself much mot^^ 
What baat thou done, unhappy \ t\iut ^\^t^^ 

Aud fear, for ever, od thy Cootatep^ Vt<2a»^ 
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5. 

To him who sees thee on the lonely hill, 

Mournfal and mute, and flying high in air. 

The woods abandoned to ^e foes that still 

Lead thee a life of suffering, pain, and care, 

(A sign of dreadful omen,) still thine eyes 

Seem clouded by the mists of pale despair I— 

Mists reused by death, and by the shades of all 

Thy summer pleasures, past beyond recal; 

Weep, mourner ! weep, till twilight shade the skies. 

Till night shall wane, and fresh Aurora rise ! 

6. 
Weep, mourner ! weep, when earth is filled with joy. 
And the rich sun renews his glorious rays ; 
When his fair sister, to the shepherd boy 
Chiding her slowness, shows her lovely face ; 
With murmuring bill, too, to the night-stars tell 
Thy sorrowful laments and fond alarms ; 
They have loved tenderly, have mourned as well 
Their glory stained, and suffered mortal harms ;* 
Fear not that heaven will hide, in midnight dim. 
The tuueftil tear and melancholy hymn. 

7. 
Where dost thou go to, dear unhappy bird ! 
Where canst thou be more melancholy ? speak ! 
Hast thou not sympathy with every word 
Of my lorn dirge; or dost thou see me seek 



♦ AUuding, naotit pnAmbly^ to the MetamoiijAvoseR o^ V5» 
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A change of life, in flight from the decree 
Which persecutes us both so much ? behold 
Wliat pains I take to be 
Like a pursuing sorrow ; fold, then, fold 
Thy wings, and seek my sad society ; 
Do not despise my mournfulness, as less 
A weary sickness than thine own distress ; 
Only persuade thyself, and ihou shalt live 
On the sweet grief I still have power to give. 

8. 

Fly'st thou away at last ? and to the last 
Go'st grieving ! heaven defend thee, and increase 
The eternal grief and loneliness thou hast ! 
Even where thou wilt, dear pilgrim of the wood ! 
Bear thy perpetual cooing, unpursued ; 
And when blue heaven speaks peace. 
And seals thy weary eyes, may Philomel ^ 
Warble thy funeral knell ! 
She owes thee this, she whom thy tnneful tongue 
While'er consoled for her lamented young. 
When the fierce hawk, flown forth on evil quest. 
With murderous beak pro&ned her dulcet nest. 

9. 

Ode ! on the bark of this so lonely oak, 
Stript of green leaves, live green ; and green remain, 
O ye, dark ivies! for stern Fate, whose atcoV^^ 
Stript me of bliss, my lonely lieart\iaja\\iTQV^» 
Aad given h me«»]nemor\al of tav imau\ 
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The sod was burning in his noon. 
Hie breeze along the hills was dying, 
The shepherd's flute had ceased its tune. 
The sheep beneath the boughs were lying ; 
llie whole wide world seemed sunk in sleep. 
The day my eyes was fast forsaking, 
Then slumber came — delicious, deep — 
An hour well worth an age of waking. 

Anon, I heard an infant's tread,— 
The flowers blushed deeper, at his coming, 
The air a richer odour shed. 
The bees a sweeter song were humming ; 
He stood before me, — bow and wing. 
Blue eyes, red lips that shamed the roses ; 
" Behold," said he, ** the bosom's king! 
Who looks on me, no more reposes. 

But if you want to take your sleep," 
(He tried, in vsdn, a laugh to smother,) 
'^ And smile as little as I weep, 
I'll introduce you to my brother," 
He stamped the ground ; a little knave. 
Wrinkled and chained, the path was treading ; 
*^ Here, Hymen ! Cupid scorns this slave, 
Oo, keep him for your gayest Y?eAd\i\\^** 



ST. CECILIA. 

BY T. K. HE&VET. 



St Cedlia was a beautiful and aceompIUhed younf Ronaa 
lady, in the third century^ whose music is said tD have dcawa 
down a heayenly viutant. Her lover was a heretic, whose oon- 
▼ersion, after long and unsuoeessful efforts on her part, was ef- 
ffected, — by the assistance of the angel, in one of his viiits. 



Her hair gtreams backward, — ^like a cloud 
Before the sun-light of her eyes, 
That seem to pierce the fleecj shroud 
Of the fiir, blue, Italian skies ! — 
Her hands amid the golden strings 
Plaj, — like a spirit's wanderings ; 
Still making music as thej stray. 
And scattering incense on their waj ! — 
And A)ftest harpings float around. 
That make the chamber hallowed ground; 
Till every breeze that wandera by 
Seems boljr with the maiden^s sigh. 
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And seraph-fonns come stealing down 
To hear a music like their own ! 

Her robe is of the same pure white, 
Whose silver skirts yon azure sky ; — 
Her form is like a form of light, — 
But all the woman dims her eye 
With tears that dare to look to heaven. 
And griefi that mount — and are forgiven !- 
Deep in her warm and holy heart, 
Are thoughts that play a mortal part. 
And her young worship wafts above 
The breathings of an earthly \o\fi ! 

Of earih — ^yet not a love that flings 
One clog upon her spirit's wings ; 
Or, like a shadow, dimly lies 
Upon her pure heart's sacrifice ! 
— ^The lark may — ^like that spirit — ^play 
In the blue heavens, the livelong day, 
And He who gave that sunny thing 
A mounting — ^yet a wearying — ^wing. 
Will not refuse its morning flight 
Because it stooped to earth by night ; — 
Nor shall the maiden's offering rise 
Less stainless to her native skies. 
Because the youths saint reveals 
The tbrobbinga which the woman feels, 

And pours to heaven her worsbi^, fcraM^V. 

WrtA passion which itself lasitYi Iwl^I ^ 
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The note^ fall fidnter on the ear, 
Yet, still, the seraph leans to hear; — 
Though sorrow sighs along the lyre. 
And woman^s fears have dimmed her fire ; 
And breathings meant for God alone, 
Echo some pulses of her own ! — 
The angel stays—and stays to bless 
Love — which, itself is holiness ! 



...^ 



M 



WELLINGTON. 

BT THE X.ATE REV. C. K. MAT17|tkir. 

Son of proud sires, — ^whose patriot blood 
Seut to thy heart its purest flood ! — 
Son of the isle where souls of Are 
The natives* glowing breasts inspire J— 
What land — ^what language may not raise 
Its ti'ibute t4) thy deathless praise ? 
— ^Where India's burning day-stars shed 
Their fervors o'er the fainting head — 
Climes where the wondrous bower-tree weaves 
Its shadowy wilderness of leaves ; — 
Where purple peak, and mountain brow. 
Warm with Elysian colouring glow, 
And sparkling cliff's pavilioned height 
Seems diamonded with fairy light ; — 
Where wakes tiie war's discordant yell. 
With deafening gong and tambour- knell. 
And armed tower and curtained tent 
Nod on the castled elephant; 
And silken bands — ^in barbarous pride — 
Troop by the turbaned Rajah's side ;— 
— Where Spain > amid her o«xi\sfc\so^ew> 
Wasted her wild romantic Yiowca, 
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And bid chivalric wars and loves 
Sound from Granada's high alcoves ; — 
Where, when the twilight- shadows steal 
O'er thy grey turrets — old Seville ! 
Beneath their shade fall gaily met. 
With light Rebec and Castanet, 
The graceful youth and glowing maid 
The glad Fandango's call obeyed, 
'Till — clutched in Gallia's vulture grasp — 
l^he burst indignant from the clasp. 
Woke, like the strong man from his sleep,. 
Waved her bright brand's resistless sweep. 
Shook her fair locks of freedom wide. 
Summoned the futhful to her side, 
Roused her sunk voice to patriot strain. 
And called on Albion o'er the main ! 
— On eiiher clime, — when woke the sun. 
His light has on thy glory slioue ! 
Where'er he saw thy flag unfurled. 
It floated o'er a rescued world ! 

Yet, oh ! — when Glory's trumpet-tone 
Swells the full blast with thee alone, — • 
When round contending monarcbs crowd. 
To grace thy name with trophies proud, — 
When kneeling Europe's sole aocl^m 
Is breathed to her deliverer's name, — 
Scorn not tMne own harp's hum^Afi Xa^&, 
Son of the green Isle — Wm-uhotohV 



THE CONSCRIPT. 

A TALE. 

Ik the year 1808, in an obscure street, in Paris, 
resided Paul Chiaise, the hero of my tale. So hum- 
ble an individual needs no proud historian to detail 
the annals of his life. I collected my information 
upon the spot ; for the trtUh of my narrative I can, 
therefore, pledge myself, — and I am not ambitious 
of higher praise. 

He was, at the period I have mentioned, an 

old man, — about sixty years of age ; but time had 

dealt kindly with him, and his patriarchal head 

and fine upright iron frame, seemed formed and 

fitted for endurance, and as though a century 

might roU on, without adding one fiirrow to his 

marble cheek, or a curve to his muscular figure. 

He had been an eye witness to some of the most 

fiightfiil events of the Revolution, and an actor in 

many important ones : sometimes a leader, — often 

a sufierer, — ^but always an honest independent man ; 

enthusiastically attached to his country; — ^by which 

J meaiiy not that enlarged feeling of home which 

Js sometimea mistaken for patdotVsm.s-HCioV5DML^ xe- 

^tijjg^ to localiHeSy — but love for \us eoraiXxymeci «si^ 
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jealousy of their nghts, arising from the belief that 
they possessed a better nature and finer character 
than any other people in the known world. He had 
seen them crushed and trampled upon, till their'esw 
sential characteristic — gay, philosophic light-hearted- 
ness — seemed pressed from out their being. The 
dejection was of momentary duration, but the re^ 
action it produced was of a more important and de- 
terminate nature. Oppression taught them their 
Own power — ^the weight and value of their own 
energies. They learned to question the justice of 
the few governing the many; — ^they resisted ty- 
ranny, and conquered. It was a war of mind ; and 
truth — as in the end it, ever, must — obtained the 
victory. But this is the bright side of the picture ;-— 
for men — ^th^ slaves of passion — work out no good but 
through evlL It is a necessary ill, attendant on 
humanity ; — and the relation of the crimes and hor- 
rors that tarnished the lustre of the French Revolu- 
tion, though it can raise no astonishment, must fill 
the mind with sorrow and disgust. 

He had served in several campaigns, under Buo- 
naparte, — ^with such attachment and fidelity as that . 
extraordinary man alone, perhaps, was capable of 
exciting. There was always personal love mixed 
up with the feelings of the rudest soldiery towards 
Napoleon. He was master of something beyond 
graces of manner ; he spoke to t\i<& XsksnsX;;^ ^^ ^d^ 
tlufse with whom he had any coiivmiasAiacis — ^^^ ^ 
aense of tbia almost magic iiiSI\x«m» i^wn^^sA ^iiw 
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whole army. In spite, however, of marks of honour 
and&YOur received from Napoleon^s own hand, the 
moment Paul Chaise discovered — or fimcied he disco^ 
vered — a MUng from his high resolve, — a forgetfiil- 
ness that the liberties of the people were placed in- 
his hands, only upon trust, — ^when satisfied that he 
aimed at nothing less than despotic power — ^more 
intellectual and enlightened, certainly, but stilly 
the same despotism that had before wrought its 
own ruin, — ^when, at length, the conviction ' was 
forced upon him that this ruler of kings and maker 
of princes, lord of half the world, was a slave to the 
imperial purple — ^himself the vassal of his own 
pride,^ — he silenced the pleadings of his affections 
— retired &om the army — ^bought a snudl houae in 
Paiia, (to which place he was attached, &om its 
having been the theatre of so many influential and 
wonderftil events,) — and, in the society of an affecti- 
onate wijfe and promising child, tried to shut his 
eyes to the increasing evil which his arm — Slowly as 
it was — had always been raised to prevent. 

Some kindly emotions, long, lingered round their 
old haunt; but, one by one, they died away, with the 
hope that fed them, — ^till, at last, contempt, made the 
more bitter by disappointment, was the only sen- 
timent with which he regarded the conqueror. StiU, 
his portrait, — ^with folded arms, in his musing atti- 
tud^ — retained its place in the best parlour ; and 
a certain tetcbineas of manner, wlieiievex Yie ^«» 
stained, either in praise or censorc^ TpiONC^^iwit 
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indifference was not the feeling he excited. Anger 
bom of love is easily displaced ; — and, had the em- 
peror ever thought or cared about him, or his 
opinions, he would have found little difficulty in 
again enthroning himself upon the veteran's heart. 
But years rolled on, marked only by the changed 
he most dreaded ; and, just as his darling and Only 
child, Eugene, had attained his twentieth year, 
(the conscriptive laws being in force,) Paul became 
suddenly and alarmingly awake to the evils of war, 
altogether. Its floating bann«ers and inspiriting 
mnsic, its triumphs and rejoicings, &ded from his 
eye; and he saw only the desolation that follows 
it so closely, and so surely. 

It is, yet, too early to analyse the merits of Napo* 
leon, — either as a warrior, a statesman, or a mah. 
¥ndle the earth yet trembles beneath our feet, we 
cannot coldly calculate on the causes and conse- 
qnencea of mn earthquake i — ^nuich less can we judge 
impartially of one, whose every step was an event 
Uiat involved the fortunes and lives of numbers, 
in its action and developement, — ^while yet suffisr- 
ing or enjoying through him, who marched 
through a countty to alter its aspect. Change is a 
changeless law of nature, — ^itself only immutable! 
But he seemed to take this power out of her 
lumdi ;-^for, as he willed it, there canlb plenty or 
ruin-t^niltivation or barrenne&a. In dfi^xfi^^&%%Rsov^ 
evil tbst resulted from tlie ti^A enfercecEossoXi ^Vs^ 
^fecnea^ wt, by no means, pretcaA^ V«to^ ^ 'S?*^ 
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tion the policy of the Code of Conscription/ It 
^iras, undoubtedly, the finest nursery for the supply 
of a perpetual army ever planted, since the time of 
the Romans. But the utility of war — ^its necessity 
even—we are not disposed to admit. Let any man, 
in his senses, compare the different appearances of 
a peacefol and a warlike nation, — the smiling v^e- 
tation of the one, with the sterility of the other, — 
and deny, if he can, that strife, its causes and effects, 
are all ^igendered of eviL 

All Fr^ichmen, between the full age of twenty 
and twenty-five complete, were liable to the Con- 
scription. In the first instance, there were no ex- 
ceptions allowed to the law of ^^ active service ;** 
(see Code de la CanscriptUm^ Paris, 1806 ;) but, at 
the period we have named, the eldest brother of an 
orphan fiunily,— iA« onlp ton of a widow, or of a 
■labourer above the age of seventy, — or one who had 
a brother in the active service, — ^might claim indul- 
gence, and be transferred to the reserve, which was 
to march only in case of emergency ; and, witii So 
great and successful a leader as Napoleon, who was 
now pursuing his conquests on the banks of -the 
Vistula and the Niemen, such necessity was 
scarcely to be apprehended. But Paul could not 
claim exemption for his son, Eugene, — whose name 
-was early on the Usts, — on any of these counts ; so gave 
himself up to \as agony, at once afiecting and uncdn- 
tnoUable, It was to him a great ag^^oXicm ^ ^as^ 
^2"aw that Eugene had no ta«te hot \«XcaX» ^ 
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the army. He was of a studious and reflective turn, 
and of a very sensitive habit. His tall and eloquent, 
though somewhat slight, figure was little fitted to 
excel in athletic exercises, where endurance — ^not 
skill — ^was required ; and his elegant mind was yet 
less able to bear the rude jests of men, his in&nors 
in every other respect. He felt a shrinking recoil 
from collision with those who make a trade of blood- 
shed ; — his religion, and nature, and principles inde* 
pendent of religion, were alike averse to it ; and his 
distaste for war rendered him as repugnant to com- 
mand — the usual temptation — as he was physically 
unfit for mechanical subordination. Besides, he loved 
a young and beautiful girl, something his superior 
in rank and halnts of life,— just sufficiently so to 
heighten his love, by giving it a touch of humility; 
not the humility of a slave, who intends, after^ 
wards, to become a tyrant, — but that prostration of 
spirit, the worthiest and most acceptable incense 
offered up by the noble-minded at the shrine of 
womanly loveliness. 

Ad^le was transported out of herself and of the 
line of decorum which she had hitherto preserved, by 
the information that her k)ver*s name was in the list 
of Conscription, and — her informer believed — one of 
those who were soon to leave the country. — She, 
at once, lost that maidenly reserve which, if it be 
beautiful and natural when love is pros^t<N\3L%^ ^a^ 
certainly, a cold and heartless moOterj ^\v«i!l ^as^» 
ger u busy with the loved one. 
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It was evening when the news was brqiig^,; 
and the cold raw atmosphere would, at any other 
time, have chilled her. But she was, now, insjsnsihl^ 
to the *'*' skyey influences ;*' and, tying on her straw 
bonnet, and folding a shawl around her, though herself 
unconscious that she availed herself of these precau- 
tions, she bent her steps towards the house of Paul 
Chaise. Unmind&l of the ohservatipn her beautj^ 
attracted, she hurried on, till some intoxicated 
ruffian impeded her progress, by encircling her in 
his. arms; and, even then she felt only that she iifas 
retarded. Anger at the cause was too slight an 
emotion to find place in a bosom filled, almost to 
bursting, with love in sorrow. ^' Leave me, I be- 
seech you,** said she, clasping her hands together, 
^d looking up, pitifiilly^ in his &ce ; '' leave me,--« 
my lover is a Conscript t" At that word, ' which 
fi)und so painful an echo in t;he heart of every 
Frenchman, he loosened his grasp ; and, partially reco- 
vering to a sense of her distress, but not aware that 
he could add to the full cup, said, ^^ Poor girl ! and 
they march tO'fnorr(no" " They march to-morrow !" 
was her frantic reiteratiqn, repeated at intervals, till 
she arrived at Eugene^s dwelling. The man, — who 
had been awakened from drunkenness, by the depth 
of anguish felt by one so young and beautiful, — ^fol- 
lowed her to the door, to preserve her from fiirther 
molestation; and silently bowed, as she gained ad- 

But bis offence and repentant poWletveaa "^^^e^ 
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equally, lost upon her; — she only remembered 
that some stranger had said, ^'They march to- 
morrow." So entirely had this one thought pos- 
Beued her that, on entering the room where Paul 
iat, with his despairing and sorrowing femily, she 
could only throw herself at the fiither's feet, and 
repeat, again and again— what they, alas ! knew too 
well, — ^^ They march to-morrow !" 

She had been, purposely, kept in ignorance, at 
JEugene*8 request, of his having drawn from the unr 
a fiital num1>er. She remembered that, with a sor- 
rewful playfulness^ he had put her from her pur- 
pose, when she entreated to know the cause of his me« 
lancholy, on the very day on which he must have at* 
tended the lottery that dealt out doom ; and she now 
mairvelkd, — as the evil, in its extent, flashed upon her 
mind, — ^that the knowledge was yet new to her. Well 
mig^t Eugene be anxious to spare the lovely girl 
any description of the S9ene : — ^its recollection, alone, 
would have embittered all his future existence, had 
he not, himself been a personal sufferer. Those who 
have seen fortunes lost and won, at the gaming tabl^ 
may fbnn some inadequate idea of its horrors ;-.to 
an others it must be unintelligible. Of the thou- 
sands assembled at the balloting of a Conscription, 
ftw, indeed, were merely spectators; — ^the Con- 
scripts and their friends formed the large majority, 
The prefect of the district and \uft ^uX^std^xAX^ ^^^ 
kagaea^ who comprised the co\mc3l) vet^ TgteaecsX. «»- 
ttc dayn of drawing,— -they, and t\ie ToSfiX^^ '^^"^ 
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stables called gens d'armea^ the only persons unnunred, 
andd the ravings of despair and hope that met their 
ears, on every side. It is a sad and curious &ct, that 
all the humanities are, usually, Uttle felt by those 
in office. Whether their indulgence be incompatible 
with the regular routine of duties prescribed them, — 
or whether that very regularity has a tendency to 
repress the kindlier feelings, by restraining their 
exhibition, as indecorous, — ^we leave to nicer ca^ 
Buists to determine ; but, the stem composure with 
which the higher dignitaries seek to hide the no- 
feeling beneath, — and the busy, bustling importance 
of the lower emissaries of power, — sufficiently attest 
the truth. 

Paul had insisted on accompanying his son, to hear 
his own death-knell, — ^in spite of his earnest and pro- 
phetic remonstrances. Poor Eugene could have 
borne, without outward murmur, all his own griefi, 
heart-rending as they were ; but his firmnefss utterly 
fidled him when he contemplated a Other's sorrow, — 
his heart shrunk from his touching expressions of 
affection. While there was yet a glimmering of hope, 
— ^though it was poisoned by suspense, — Paul bore 
up surprisingly. He constrained himself to suppcrrt 
his son, whose calmness he believed that of despair. 
^' My boy, I cannot part with you ; — I will draw for 
you ; — I will trust to a father's instinct to spare his, 
cAild, — a fond lather cannot ruin his child's hsp- 
pinesSf and hia own. Sunshine, and Joy, andi hJaA^ 
^ess are not all mockery ; and God -wiW. tvqX xoakfe 
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me an instrument of destruction to my only child!" 
Thus he strove with his fears on the way ; but 
when arrived at the fatal spot, his agony gave 
deeper expression to silence. He pressed his fin- 
gers to his temples, to still the throbbing that 
seemed louder than the tumult round him ; and 
pushed forward, through the increasing crowd. 
The obstacles, which its density pffered to his pro- ^ 
gress, gave him an opportunity to take in all the 
wretchedness which the execution of an arbitrary 
law can inflict. 

Anguish, in all its varieties, needs no interpreter. 
In the whole, and in the detail, it was, indeed, a scene 
of matchless misery. The wailings of women were 
almost overpowered by the deep-breathed curses of 
the men. Sometimes, burst forth a cry of exult- 
ation, when one had drawn a number above the 
quotOy and was free; — ^but, oftener, was heard the 
yell of agony which told the death of hope tp 
many a fond and anxious Mend. Now, a fidnt- 
hearted wretch — a boy in age and mind — ^was 
urged on to dip in the urn ; and found himself a 
soldier, while yet he trembled at the sight of a 
sword and the report of a cannon. And then fol- 
lowed the braver spirit, who sought not only to 
hide his own grie^ but to raise a drooping mother 
or a weeping sister, — ^the convulsive trembling of 
luaf nether lip the only token tVia^ \ie ii^.^ VclXa^ 
heurt^B 5trong-hold, every genWie \«at ^«^ ^Sos^ 
Jike tbe&Uing of a weight of Vrovi. T^ct^^^^^ 
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toucBng afflictioii of the lover and his betrothed ; 
—the young husband and his new-made bride,-^fKtr- 
Tow already cankering the roses upon her cheel& 
One mighty swell of sound proceeded from the 
multitude ; — sound, big with' the sense of sufiering^ 
above which a piercing shriek was, often, distinctly 
heard. 

When Paul had readied the urn wherein were 
deposited the tickets to be drawn thence, by the 
unhi^y Conscripts, or their more wretched friends, 
he was told that all marked above the certain number 
to be raised at this particular time, reprieved, Ibr 
the present, such as were fortunate enough to sdect 
them. Those, on the contrary, who drew the lower 
numbers were to march, immediately, to th6 fron- 
tiers, there to be initiated in the military disci- 
pline, till required to recruit the body of the army. 
He answered this information by plunging his 
hand into the vessel, and drew forth a numbers- 
It was clenched in his grasp, — ^but he durst not look 
at it; and compassion for himself for the first 
time, made him conscious of the woe around him, 
— ^written, as it was, in all its varied languages, upon 
the victims* countenances, at this sacrifice. Some 
by-stander, pitying the fiither, — ^whosc nerves were 
wound up to such extreme tension that the smallest 
addititional straining, it seemed, would burst his 
jSTune-wattf—^relieyed him from the moral death of 
suapeaae, by making known the exUsat o^ \s2a ti&» 
^^O^' It was one of the very lo^«aJt Twai!\j«Ei\ 
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Doubt was not permitted him, for a single moment ; 
and he turned, with sickening soul, from the sympa- 
thy which his venerable grief excited, even among 
the most hardened and profligate of the wretches 
^ear him, — ^to his child. ^^ My poor boy !*' was aU 
he said, as he grasped his hand ; but, oh ! the look 
of moumfrd, unutterable tenderness with which 
those words were accompanied — will Eugene ever 
forget it ! No ! — amid the strife of war, — when the 
tumult of battle is loudest about him, and he him- 
self is an instrument of the destroyer, — ^he will 
think on that &ther*s affection ; and it shall be, to 
him, as a spring of water to the traveller in the 
desert, — ^refreshing his soul with the thoughts of 
love and home, and all its kindred associations. 

Something of this he endeavoured to express, — but 
the words died ere they were shaped by sound ; and 
he turned away, to hide the big tears that fell, hea^ 
vily, from his eyelid. He thought of Ad^e,— and they 
flowed freer and fester. " She will forget me !'* — his 
bosom swelled proudly, as he continued, " and if it be 
for her good that she should do so, God forbid that any 
thought of me should mar, or even retard, her happi- 
ness I So yo<tng and lovely, — with such springiness of 
being about her,— her song should be that of gladness, 
her laughter that of joy. I would not have — I am not 
utterly selfish — ^those blue eyes acquire a look of 
thought or sadness, for one whose intensil^ ^^ Vs^^ 
alone makes him worthy of liex. Stie 'w oviJA VJoeaX^fc 
too Atally dear. Were she leaa bri^X' «cvdL ^"^-r" 
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were those biu^ng lights dinmied, but for once^ 
with a tear for me, — I fi^ar I should forget hearen 
for her, and play the villain and the coward. But 
this cannot be;" and he sighed deeply; ^^ and^ 
doubtless, I should rejoice that I am freer to fiilfil 
my duties — so frightful as they are — ^unshackled by m 
woman^s lov^" 

Could he cheat himself with the hope that !&• 
difference, on the part of Ad^e, would lighten Ins 
load of sufiering, — ^when memory's mirror would re- 
flect her even brighter than she was before — 
brightest, still, when unattainable ! Poor fellow I — 
at least he was spared this trial ; and it was well,~for 
he was already bowed down beneath the bitterness of 
his fother's sorrow ; which, perhaps, derived some 
added venom from his believing it derogatory to the 
character of an old soldier to give it vent, in use- 
less tears and complainings. 

From the hour when he knew that he taiust lose faia 
son, no other emotion ever displaced, for an instant, 
the sternness of grief enthroned on his rough, but 
fine, manly features. His wife wept, — and she was 
comforted. She thought Eugene would look so 
handsome in his uniform ; — ^then wept again, that he 
was so soon leaving her. But there was no touch 
of common-place about the fiither's feelings ; and the 
dignity of a great passion shut him out from all 
er^mpathy, — and, in its mastery, alarmed the weal^er 
'pirit from attempting consolation. 
V^e/i Ad^e cliuig- to his feet inViCX uk^oaidc^-^^ 
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clustering curls veiling her sorrows, lilt^ the dewy 
violet covered with its own leaves, — ^her beautiful head 
bent to the earth, as a white moss-rose drooping from. 
the Btorm,-^-even then, the asperity of expression 
seemed scarcely softened on his rugged brow : but 
his heart was evidently touched; fi>r he raised her in 
his arms,— silently, with inward devot^|B, implored a 
hlessing on her innocent head, — and tiien, resigned her 
almost senseless form to the arms of her lover, and 
left them to each other, to live one night of parting 
love. She recovered, only to vent passbnate excla- 
mations of love and sorrow. It was in vain that 
Eugene uttered protestations sacred as reli^on, and 
holy as his own heart, — ^that nor time, nor distance, 
taor strong temptation, — in any dimate, under any 
'sky, — should, for one breathing moment, displace his 
idol from its altar. '' You love me, — ^yet you march 
to-morrow !** said Addle, wringing her hands ; '^ my 
God, what will become of me I" — ^Then, shocked at the 
effect which her emotion produced upon her lover, she 
tried to calm her own violence, to lessen his torturing 
distress. But the attempt only rendered her expreis- 
sions more touching. ^ I am not well able to bear ^ 
sorrow yet, Eugene ! I knew nothing of it, but from 
books till now ! I wept then^ but weeping was not 
pain; — ^now tears seem to search up my heart. I 
shall be much altered before I see you again. I am 
very young ; but, by that tmie, I fihall Vuk^^ ^|;Kr<rsv 
old—S)r I shall count my ye8tre\$y "tcrj vs^oai^'SJcaRa^N 
--4'toiiiJui»irea8iQddibleastkiCi&eQiNss»^^ "^^ 
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idea gave ^er a new channel for grie£ ^* And wxtt 
you still prize Addle, when love for you has left her 
nothing else to offer you ?•— will you abandon her, 
when hope deferred has &ded all but her love ? That 
day, Eugene ! I could not live to see. Death is dreadr 
ful — oh, how dreadful ! — at any time ; but it seemf 
cruel, indeed| that the bird just learning to trust its 
wing — ^whose music makes early and joyous woralop 
to the sun, should be seized and devoured by the yuV 
ture !**. She paused,from deep emotion, and folded her 
hand upon her heart; — ^' the vulture is here^ — ^begin- 
ning its work of death ; your love only can save me !" 
Eugene strained her to his bosom, but he could not 
speak ; he could not, even to himself give a name to 
the sum of his sensations, — ^he felt only their depth 
and power. It was so new to him to feel that ano- 
ther's weal depended on his own, — a woman's I — that 
the £ite of one so dear was in his hands. It was some- 
thing he had dreamed of— something he had deemed 
too delicious ever to be realized to him — ^a dove of 
promise seen only in the £u: distance. Yet the boon 
washis; and joy, at least, formed nopart of the conflict- 
ing passions, whose intensity now deprived him of 
speech — almost of being. His feelings became 
more definite, when their servant entered the 
room, with his father's sword in its sheath, and 
these few lines written hastily, with a pencil, — 
^^ TiU three o'clock, I shall pass the hours in prayer. 
Head then — but not till tlien — ^tVie vrotds which I 
^lave engraved on the blade o£my s^ot^ \^NeW. 
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to jou r-^let it descend to your children's children. It, 
once, belonged to Napoleon, and it must never grace 
a dastard's hand, — it would shiver in his grasp. The 
liletmng of a fiither rest upon you!"*^^' I will n6ver 
disgrace the gift, nor the giver !" said Eugene, so- 
knmly ; then striving at a gayer tone, continued, 
" though I would so much ratlier love a fidrer 
hiide." Ad^'s lip refused to put on an answering 
smile ; — ^it would have mocked, too sadly, her heart's 
desolation. *^ Let us pmy," said she, *^ with your 
ftther ; — ^we, also, have much need of comfinrt." 

They knelt down, and prayed in silence. They 
were immediately opposite a window that let down 
into a church-yard. A bright, fail moon showed the 
grey turrets of what had once been a monastery, 
in strong relief—broad light, beautifiilly contrast- 
ing depth of shadow, touching the brows and the 
outline of the figures of these young enthusiasts, 
with a lig^t immediately from heaven I Their hands 
clasped in each other, — their eyes raised to their 
God, — ^no thought of self in the breast of either, — ^in 
that light, — and pure as the love and devotion that 
filled, their being, — ^why did not some angel, wan- 
dering here on an errand of love, bear them gently 
into immortality, ere yet Msehood, and blight, and 
wrong, could destroy innocence and beauty that 
seemed so well to fit them for a purer dwelling ! 

While jret praying, the heavy bell of l\jkfe ^5Ksas3sv 

domed the hour. — The sound wa&\Kmie^«di^^ ^^ksi&% 

the breeze. It was already tVoee o*cS^oOlv— %sA '^^- 
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gene remembered his Other's injunction, to examine, 
at that hour, what he had inscribed on the blade of 
his sword. He rose and drew it from its sheath. 
Addle bent over him. The words were distinct Ij 
legible, — '' Eugene is no longer a Conscript ! —He 
is the wdy son of a. widow /" A conviction of the 
truth flashed upon his mind, wholly unmixed with 
doubt or hope. The dull heavy weight —the cer- 
tainty — that he should be too late, chained his feet 
to the earth, for a few seconds. He, then, rushed 
to his fiither^s chamber : — Paul was quite cold — he 
had died by his own hand ! 



INSCRIPTION 

FOR A TABLET AT BANAVIE, ON THE CALEDONIAN 

CANAL. 

BT ROBERT SOUTHET, ESO. POET LAUREATE. 

Where these capacious basins, by the laws 

Of the subjacent element, receive 

The ship, descending or upraised, — eight times 

From stage to stc^e, with unfelt agency. 

Translated, — fitliest may the iiAarble here 

Record the Architect's immortal name ! 

Telford it was, by whose presiding mind 

The whole gre^t work was planned and perfected !- 

Telford, — ^who, o'er the vale of Cambrian Dee, 

Aloft in air, at giddy height upborne. 

Carried his navigable road ; and hung 

High o'er Menai's straits the bending bridge ! 

Structures of more ambitious enterprise 

Than minstrels, in the age of old romance, 

To their own Merlin's magic lore ascribed. 

Nor hath he for his native land performed 

Less, in this proud design ; and where his pler^^ 

Aro0ud her coast, from many a fi-aYiw'^ ct^^^ 

Unsbelttred else, and many au axavV^ V^^^> 
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Repel the asssdling storm ; — and where hia roadt^ 

In beautiful and sinuoua line far seen. 

Wind with the vale, and win the long ascent, 

— Now o'er the deep moras sustsdned, — and now. 

Across ranne, drglen, or estuary. 

Opening a passage through the wilds subdued ! 



PERSIAN SONG. 

It reigns — the burning noon of night ! 

The wine is poured — ^the harem train. 
With eyes that bathe in liquid light. 

Demand the minstrel's slumbering strain I 

How bright the theme those eyes inspire I — 
What kindling raptures grace the 'song, 

When beauty wakes the breathing lyre. 
And passion sij^ its chords along I 

0*er the wide west the solar beam 
A deep, dissolnng glory throws ! — 

But, in the gol^fll's crystal gleam. 
With darker fires the ruby glows ! 

Fount of the aoul — the goblet, bring ! 
Fill high the cup with rosy wine \ 
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'And itdse the tihought — and tune the string, 
To charms that make this earth divine ! 

Strik^^ strike tlie chords tb aot«|tf love !— 
The scene— the honr, invite— ^control, 

While rises, beanung £rom above. 
The moon of beaaty on the sonl ! 

Then strike the string in beauty's praise. 

And lend thine sud, my gentle late I 
—Alas ! my voice in vsdn essays. 

The stndn is hushed— -the lyre is mute t 

So, — ben^ng o'er his rose's breast, 

His thousand songs the bulbnl tries ; 
Till, drunk with sweets — with love opprest. 

Entranced the enamoured songster Ues I 



*•; 






A PRAYER AN© A PROMISE TO CUPID. 

BT WILLIAM JERDAK, ESO. 

. Oh, lend me, Love ! a hundred hearts ; 
On thy Exchange 1*11 use the store. 
Forgotten all the anguish smarts, 
Suffered so oft, — tJien felt no more. 

The hea^ peni:irious nature gave, 
Has been destroyed among the fidr ; 

To eyfery beauteous face a slave, — 
Giving to each fine form a share. — 

Then lend me. Love ! a hundred hearts ; 

On thy Exchange 1*11 use the store. 
Forgotten all the anguish smarts. 

Endured so long, — then felt no more. 

Rich in the gift, 1*11 hoard not one, 
But, still, fh)m bliss to bliss will rove ; 

And, when my hundred hearts are gone, — 
Lend me another hundred, Love ! 

Ohy lend me love^ &c. 



A SEA-SIDE REVERIE. 

BY BERNARD BARTON. - 
1. . 

It is a glorious summer eve ! — and in the gkywing west, 
Pillowed on clouds of rainbow hues, the broad sUn 

sinks to rest ; 
From me his radiant disk is hid, behind *the towering 

cliff, 
But brightly fall his parting beams on yonder sea-ward 

skiff! 

2. 

And sweetly, still, the billows there, with borrowed 

splendour shine. 
Reflected from the westward pomp, that marks the day's 

decline ; 
But, eastward, wreaths of silrery mist—though distant, 

dim, and pale, — 
Begin to draw, arouodthe scene ve«\T(iVii^<^'C«k^»^«^ 
veil. 
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3. 

The windy too, — sore a gentle breeze> — ^haih softly dM 

away; 
Hushed is the sea-bird*8 harsher scream, — the skylark's 

thrilling lay ; 
No murmur— but the ceaseless dash of waves — ^is heard 

around. 
And these— so calm is ocean's breast, — ha?e mnsic in 

thehr soand. 

4. 

It is an hour when he who treads the sandy shore, 

alone. 
May find his thoughts and ftelings take the landscape's 

gentle tone ; 
Pensive — ^not moarnful— is the mood tnch •cenot and 

hours impart, — 
OrateM and soothing is thdr power iqKm dMcarc* 

worn heart I 

5. 

An hour it is when memory wakes, and turns to former 

years. 
And lives along the travelled line of parted hopes and 

feai'8 ! — 
A time when buried joys and griefs revive, and live 
Bgam, 
Those gobered in their brighter tlii^bi— 4^b^seaii6 «A\t&^Qi^\ak 
iheir pain I 
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6. 

Nor lacks this loved, familiar scene its own peculiar 
ties, 

Wlih varying visions of the past, which now before me 
rise; — 

The clifla — ^the sea — ^the winding beach — unchanged, 
alike, appear, 

— ^Yet many changes have I known, since first I wan- 
dered here ! 



7. , 

In early life, — ^a cai*eless boy, — I trod this lonely beach, 
AM felt a thrill of transport strange, — ^too ardent; far, 

for speech ! 
Twas freedom's throb — ^young joy'is bright ifi-eam — and 

wonder's silent awe, 
Minglifed, oy nature's magic spell, with all I felt and 

saw! 



8. 

More dream-like, yet, appeared the scene, lo manhood's 

opening prime. 
When here — ^in love's fond visions wi*apt— I roved, a 

second time; . 
The landscape — wild and barren round-— to \&ft ^^& 

ftdrylaad. 
And fancies of my own made g\aA lYvfc wi^^AJWl t!5x«sA. 
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A few brief months ! — and then I sought this fiivourite. 

haimt once more> 
Treading^ with slow and mournful steps> the loved and 

lonely shore, — 
Lo?ed it had been in youth's warm flush, — ^in boy^. 

hood's sanguine glee, — 
But dearer &r, in griefs dark hour, its loneUuess to 

me! . 

10. 

I wandered here, — and mused on hopes, once glorious 

in tMr Ugfat,— 
' On disappointment's chilling clouds, which veiled those 

hopes in night ;— ^ 
**-Yet, with such musings, strength was given life's 

needful ills to bear. 
And glimpses of that purer bliss -which schrow must 

prepare ! 

11. 

What marvel, then, if—- loitering here, alone, at even- 
tide,— 
Alternate thoughts of joy and grief, by memory, are 

supplied I 
What marvel that their light and shade should borrow, 
from the Boene, 
^ tone for ihoughtHeBH mirth too Bad—4DT «orraN« \iwk 
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12. 

There is a mood of mmd, whose sway can darl 

thoughts beguile. 
Whose voiceless tear is brightei far than pleasui 

gayest smile ; 
There is a feeling-^chastened, calm as day's most get 

close^ — 
Whose quiet influence seems to hush the spirit to 

pose. 

13. 

And O ! what gratitude is due to Hm from who 

akme. 
This holy, tranquillizing power to man can ho nu 

known ; 
Whose Word divine can l)id the strife of earth-bc 

passions cease. 
And give the mourner — ^tempe8t*tossed~-the calm 

beart-feit peace ! 



IMPROMPTU, TO ORIANA. 

On itttending, with hert tu Sporuorst at a Christening. 
BY THOMAS GENT, ESQ. 

LiADY ! who didst,— with angel-look and smile, 
And the pure histre of those dear, dark eyes, — 
GracefuUj bend before the font of Christ, 
In humble adoration, fidth, and prayer ! 
How,*— as the in&nt pledge of friends beloved 
Received, from thj pure lips, its ^ture name,— 
Sweetly unconscious looked the baby boy ! 
How beautifully helpless,— and how mild ! 
— ^Methought, a seraph spread her sheltering wings 
Over the solemn scene ;— and as the sun. 
In its fuH splendour, on the altar came, 
God*8 blessings seemed to sanctify the deed ! 



TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 



On Oh ruWamon of M 



O snnE, — when stretched on verdant knoll, 
'Mid Ettrick's haunted scenery. 
Viewing the tssbbI runnels roll. 
To where the clear day aumnier beam. 
On well-Bung Tweed's baronial stream' 
Held gay and flickering revelry j 

8<nae gentle &ijy, resting nigh, 
Beneath her daisy canopy, 
Heard the entranced truant sigh 
For deeds of bold and earnest toil. 
The borderer's joy of Bi)eed and spoil. 
And pomp of knightly panoply ! 



a child 91 



e tofi 



A spell of tflfin art combined. 
That gave thee all thy aoul deaiiei, 
Vibj^ero' chief <a rhnmpwi fiy^i 



EPITAPH ON A DOG, 

0/ the Hotpice of the Great St. Bernard, — half tombed within 
ite Frozen Lake, hy the Fall of an Avalanche, 

BT WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESO. 

F&iSKB of mankind ! — ^thy service done, 
Bise thou no more from troubled rest ! 

Nor, watchful of the setting sun. 
Where pilgrims wander, widely quest; — 

As if their sufferings were thine own, 

And thou wert bom for man alone. 

Thou never more, when raves the wind, 
Shalt, o*er the Alps, thy master guide ; 

No more, when drifting snow-flakes blind, 
Shalt turn his step from death aside. 

Hang on his hand, and woo him back, 

While instinct yet retains the track ! 

Thou ne*er again, beneath the saowv 
Shalt search the clea, and trewi\LeTOM^ cswe. 
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And, conscious of sleep's dread repose, 

Arouse the slumberer from the grave ; 
And o'er hini breathe thy vital breath. 
And, by thy warmth, reclaim from death ! 

Thou ne'er again shalt gladly bear 
The panier, yoked thy neck around. 

Press to the &mished lip its &re. 
And bring the band to close the wound ; 

And, by thy healing tongue, supply 

The balm that lessens agony ! 

Ah ! thou no more shalt homeward bring 
The in&nt through the frozen air ; 

And — ^as with hand half-human — ring 
The Convent bell — ^nor quit thy care. 

Till on the hearth, before the blaze, 

Theu on his opening eyelids gaze ! 



Long on thy loss that hearth shall dwell ; — 
Friend of mankind ! fiirewell ! — ^&rewell I 



)• 



TO INIS, 

FSOK TBK sTiunnr* 

What shall I compare thee to ? 
Moonlight ? — that will never do ! 
That is tranquil, — thou art never 
Calm for one half hour ;— for ever 
Restless, reckless, thoughtless, ranging,— 
— The moon is one whole month in changing ? 

What shall I compare thee to ? 
'Sunheams ? — no ! — though one or two, . 
I grant thou hast stolen — heaven knows how !- 
To diadem thy beauteous brow : — 
But thou art not of them, — for they 
Shine on our earth (sometimes) a day ! 

What shall I compare thee to ? — 
I have it !— yes ! — alas, how true ! 
Thou art that ra^ance on the sea 
That, beauliM — ^but murderously— 
Smilea and abiaes, — ^whlle snares and deai^ 
I'OrJc its bnUiant rays beneath I 



i 
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THE CHILD'S LAST SLEEP. 



The lovely child is -dead t 
All« all his innocent thoughts, like rose-leaves, scattered. 
And his glad childhood nothing but a dream I 

Wilson. 



Thou sleepest! — but when wilt thou wake, fair child! 
When the fawn awakes, in the forest wild ? 
When the lark's wing mounts, with the breeze of morn ? 
When the first rich breath of the rose is born ?-i. 
Lovely thou sleepest— yet something lies 
Too deep and still on thy soft-sealed eyes ! 
Mournful, though sweet, is ihy rest to see ; 
—When will the hour of thy rising be? 

Not when the fawn wakes, — ^not when the lark. 
On the crimson cloud of the mom, floats dark ! 
— Grief, with vain passionate tears, hath wet 
The hair shedding gleams o'er thy pal^ brow, yet; 
Love, with sad kisse»— unfelt— hath prest 
Tbj meek ^jg^B^ eyelids, awA <v\3^«;\.\ix«M!t v— 
And the glad spring, caWmg ouWAx^ w^^^a«»^ 
SbaU colour all blossoms , f a\r cYjW^ ,>a«^' ^^^''" 
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Thou art gone from us, bright one!-*that thou 

should'st die. 
And life be left to the butterfly ! 
Thou art gone, as a dew-drop is blown from the bough, 
—-Oh ! for the world where thy home is now !— * 
How may we love but in doubt and fear, 
How may we anchor our fond hearts here» 
How should even joy but a trembler be, 
Beau^ul dust ! when we look on thee ! 

F. H. 



STANZAS. 

BY T. K. HERVET. 

How sweet to sleep where all is peace. 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast. 
Where all life's idle throbbings cease. 
And pain is lulled to rest ;~^ 
Escaped o'er fortune's troubled wave. 
To anchor in the silent grave ! 

That quiet land where, peril past, 
The weary win a long repose. 
The bruised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes. 
And lowly grief and lordly pride 
Lie down, lilce brothers, side by side ! 

The breath of slander cannot come 
To break the calm that lingers there ; 
There is no dreaming in the tomb. 
Nor waking to despair ; 
Unkindness cannot wound us more. 
And all earth's bitterness is o'er. 

There the maiden waits till her lover come — 
They never more shall ipait •, — 
And the stricken deer Ima ^xL«^\«.tVo\Mt> 
With the arrow in her Yietot^ 
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Aod passion's pulse lies hushed and still, 
Beyond the reach of the tempter's skill. 

The mother— she is gone to sleep. 
With her babe upou her breast, — 
She has no weary watch to keep 
Over her infant's rest ; 
His slumbers on her bosom fair 
Shall neyer more be hrdkeo^^here ! 

For me— for me, whom all have left, 
— ^The lovely, and the dearly loved,— 
From whom the touch of time hath reft 
The hearts that lime had proved. 
Whose guerdon was — and is — desp^. 
For all I bore — and all I bear ; 

Why should I Unger idly on. 

Amid the selfish and the cold, 

A dreamer—when such dreams are gone 

As those I nursed of old ! 

Why should the dead tree mocV the spring, 

A blighted and a withering thing ! 

How blest— how blest that home to gain. 
And slumber in that soothing sleep. 
From which we never rise to p^n. 
Nor ever wake to weep ! 
To win my way from the tempest's roar. 
And Jay me down on the golden fthoTcl 



THE EMIGRANTS. 

BIT Zi* £• !<• 

Oh Love ! ch Happiaaa I is not your Iiome 
Far from the cnmded street* the lighted hall ? 
Are ye not dwellers in the vallies green, 
.In the white cottage ? is not your abode 
Amid the fields, the rivers, and the hills; 
By the searshore — where, with its thousand waves. 
The ocean casts its treasures of pink shells. 

And makes its melanchcJy music ? 

« « • • » 

They dwelt amid the woods, where they had huUt 
Themselves a home ; — it was almost a hut, 
And rudely framed of logs and piled-up wood ; 
But it was covered with sweet creeping shruhs. 
And had a porch of evergreens : it stood 
Beneath the shelter of a maple tree. 
Whose houghs spread over it, like a green tent. 
*Twas beautiful, in summer, with gay flowers, 
Green leaves, and fragrant grass strewn on the floor ; 
And, in the winter, cheerful with its hearth. 
Where blazed the wood fire, and its tapestry 
Of soft rich /urs— each a memon^l 
Of some escape, some toil, some \vuii\et*?^ OaaaiCfi.>— 
And mixed with scarlet berries, and x^ ^^^ossM^'^ 
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And glossy wings. Tbere was one only thing 
That spolce tiiem strangers in the land, and told 
The luxuries of other days : there hung 
A Spanish maiden's ivory guitar. 
With its rich fretting of gold ornament ; 
And that was often waked,-^s memory lived 
Chiefly on its dear chords ; and she would sing, 
That dark-eyed lady, sometimes when aloney— « 
And then her songs were sad : but when the eve 
Came in the beauty ai a June t^light. 
With all its sleeping flowers, its dews, its clouds, 
Touched vnih the sunset's crimson lingering, — 
Or, when it came with its gay lighted hearth. 
Sweet with the burning of Ihe cedar wood. 
Her voice was cheerful, as the sunny song 
The lark pours to the morning and his mate ; 
For then her hunter sought his lonely bride. 
And, like a victor, brought his trophies home. 

It was a little nook,—- as nature made, 
In some gay mood, a solitude for love. 
And, at her bidding, love had sought the place> 
And made it paradise. On the west side, 
Like a dark mountain, stood the forest old. 
Guarding it from the wind,— which howled at night. 
As if that wood were its chief treasure cave. 
And, opposite, there was a clear small lake, 
^rom whence the morning, like a beauty, came 
■fresA from her frath^— the eye could w^aa\X&>ai%»A\5cv> 
^odgreea savannaha, on the further \>wa\t. 
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Were lost in the blue sky. Just where the trees 

Met the bright waters, was a lighter space ; 

And, like the pillars of a mighty temple, 

The pine, the beech, the matple stretched away. 

In long and stately aveuues-^their dome 

The glorious heaven ! This was all nature's work. 

And now was but as it had been for years. 

But there were fragile flowers, and tender shrubs. 

Whose feminine frail beauty asked for more 

Than the rude nursing of the summer breeze. 

There was the red rose, like an evening cloud ; 

The white rose, pale as pining for the song 

Of her now absent love, the nightingale; 

The orange tree— that miser of the springy 

Amassing gold and silver ; jessamine. 

Showering down pearl and amber ; myrtle plants ; 

And, where the sun shone warmest, olives green : — 

For Inez had collected all that, once, 

Her early youth had loved in Arragon ; 

And, with all woman's sweet solicitude. 

She had brought those, too, of hU native land. 

Her lover's England j — there, the violet shed 

The treasures of its purple Araby ; 

The primrose, pale as the last star that fades 

Before the day-break ; and the honeysuckle. 

Hung as around an English cottage waUs. 

-~No marvel woman should love flowers, they bear 

So much of fanciful similitude 

To her own history ; like lier&e\i, iei^^^\t^> 

With such sweet int^eat, aU the c\ve«v^^^% 
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That calls their beauty or their sweetness forth ; 
Andy like her, too— dying beneath neglect. 

Twas like a fairy tale to pass the woods. 

And enter the sweet solitude, and gaze 

On the fEur Spirit of its loveliness. 

Delicate as a creature that but breathes 

The perfumed air of palaces ; a foot 

Light as but used to tread on silken down. 

And echo music ; and a hand that looked 

But made to wander o'er tibe golden harp ; 

Eyes blue as a June sky, when stars light up 

Its deep dear midnighty— languishing, as lore - 

Were all &eir language,— eyes whose glance would 

make, 
At masque or ball, full many a sleepless night ; 
That dark black hair, which pearls so well become ; 
And, added to youug beauty's natural grace. 
That courtly air which tells of gentle blood 
And gentle nurture.*— What can she do here ? 
She loves, she is beloved ; and love is all 
That makes a woman's world — ^her element-^ 
Her life — her Eden. Native of that land 
Where the sun Hghts the heart— -romantic Spain, 
Her early youth past in a convent's cell ; 
Thence to her father's palace: but, or ere 
Her heart beat answered to the passionate songs 
Tlmt round her iattice floated, attwUl^ht, 
^ey came to England ; there the seaV v(9& ««X 
^ve never sets in vain^-^and set* but ouce\ 
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It was an English youth, with his fair brow. 
And island colour. One eve, when the sound 
Of music waked the spirit of delight. 
From Inez' braided hair there fell a rose; 
That night, that rose was treasured next a heart 
Of which, henceforth, she was the destiny. . 
It needs not say how young affection sprung. 
Gathered and grew m its sweet course ; th^ huiig> 
Together, o*er the poet's breathing page. 
Till their own eyes refliected every thought ; 
And both loved music, and love never yet 
Had an intei^eter like song. 

Bat as the rose. 
Even in the crimson zenith of its noon. 
Flings on the ground its shadow^ — even so 
There is a shade .attendant upon love. 
And Inez was betrothed, in her own land. 
To one she could not love-~one who«e dark brow 
Suited his darker spirit — One June eve^ 
Together they had read a traveller's tale 
Of far America's m^estic beauty. 
Of its savannahs and its stately woods. 
They read till the pale radiance of the west 
Lighted the page no more ; and, sighed the youth, 
** How happy we might be in these wild scenes, — 
A hunter I, and thou my gentle bride ! 
Far from the heartlesapess of crovrded co\nX, 
IVbere Anest feelings are but 9& flowet^ n^oivxi 
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Upon a rock ; where hope sinks as it soars, 

Like a lark wounded in its morning flight. — 

Our home should he amid the wilderness ; 

The leaves, flowers, clouds, echoes and singing hirds 

To us should be companions and dear friends ; 

And we would pur together like two doves, — 

Our nest of happiness a solitude !"— * 

—The dream grew a reality; — ^they fled 

O'er the Atlantic's mighty boundary,— 

That stormy barrier of a parted earth ; — 

And in the woods they made themselves a home. 

Each one the other's world ! and, with them, dwelt 

A circle of sweet feelings— peace, content. 

And gentle hopes reposing on themselves. 

Quiet but deep afiection, and the health 

That dwells but in the pure sur of the fields. — 

What though no ti'ain wuted to catcluthe eye. 

Ere the lip spoke its bidding ! though no halls 

Were filled with crowds that waited on their state ! ^ 

Yet had they more than all that fortune gives ; 

For, there was nature's utmost luxury. 

And theirs the happiness of hearth and home 

Lighted by love ! 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY THE BEV. THOMAS DAI^E. 

Wake, oh, wake !— the morning star 
Hath ceased to grace his glittering car ; 
Slowly the reddening clouds unfold. 
And frequent streaks of liidng gold 
Announce the Lord of Day ; 
The light breeze wafts perfume on lug^, 
—Less sweet alone than Rosa's sigh!— 
The flower with fresher tints is glowing. 
The fount with clearer crystal flowing ;— . 
Oh come ! oh come ! 
Hours like this a charm impart 
That wins 1^ eye, — but not the heart. 
While love is still away ! 

Wake, oh, wake ! — through every grove 

Is heard the matin lay of love; 

—And shall a dearer love be vain 

To bid thee burst dull slumber's chain. 

And spurn at slow delay I 

Though morning glow wil^ ^ti\& ^nVxa^ 

I'd change her brighte&t \)\»a\i iot iSfcCvafti 



And deem thine e^e, from Bleep ami 
Outshone the eun through darkneub 



Hours like this are quickly &ei 
But thy fond imUe a joy can i 
Which melts not thus away! 



THE TWO HUSSARS, 

A GERMAN TALE. 

The shades of evening had descended over the city 
"of Prague, ere Leopold Bosenwold entered his 
quarters. He was a stranger, and the occasion of his 

- arrival of a melancholy nature. He had been ordered 
to take the duty, in consequence of the sudden death 
of the only officer of the regiment with whom he 
had evear been upon intimate terms. The place ef 
his abode was the same which had been assigned to 
Capt. Vanostrode, — a government building, situated 
in one of the most imfrequented streets. It looked 
exceedingly dismal, by the dim light of a lamp which 
burned before a rfirine of the Virgin, in its immediate 
vicinity ; and the interior was still more gloomy than 
even the out^ appearance indicated. A wide, dark 
staircase and a long gallery ushered the young 
hussar into a suite of large lofty apartments, scantily 
Ibmished. The house would have accommodated 
the whole regiment ; but a few «c\j^ec%^ ^\i^*%R;\RBL- 

nek rooms looked another "wwy ^-weie^^ ^'^ \«MBS*a 

besides himaelt 
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Memorials of his fHend met him, at every step; 
his sash still formed a festoon over the ample 
fire-place, between a brace of pistols; and his 
books and musical instnmients were scattered, in 
different places, through the apartments. The re^ 
coEections which they produced impressed Leopold's 
heart with a deeper shade of sadness. There is 
scarcely any thing more depressing to the spirits 
than the fefling of perfect solitude, in the centre of 
a crowded city. Leopold was often, by choice, alone; 
bat, now, he would have given much for a eompankm. 
The evening was cold and unpleasant ; and, som^ 
what &tigued by the exertions of the day, he &It 
disinclined to wander abroad in search of amuse- 
ment. He strolled to the window; a hi^ dark 
building reared its frowning waUs on the opposite 
side of the narrow street ; but all was silent and de- 
serted. He sat down by the fire of green wood which 
blazed feebly on the hearth, uid gazed upon vacancy, 
until he almost fimded that he could see the pale 
&ce of his firiend, dimly shaped in the dreary void. 
He stretched out his hand^fbr a book, and strove to 
beguile the weary hours with its coAtenta. The vo- 
lume was filled with wild tales; of human beings who 
had brought sin and misery upon their heads^ by 
dabbling in forbidden arts,-^fearfiil mysteries by 
which the enemy of man might be summoned ft 
need; tales ofvampreSy thrusting tlieir unhallowed 
bodies into the assemhlies of the livmg*, «dA q£ ^Ctaft 
lurder of in&ntSy slaughtered fox llae V^V*^ ^ 



\ 
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securing some horrid charm. The clock struck 
eleven, and, throwing away the book, he sought his 
couch. 

He went to sleep, but not to rest; his dreams 
weire troubled and feverif^. The fbim of Yano8trode, 
repeatedly, flitted befinre him ; and he walked through 
damp church-yards, idiere the yawning gmres dis-,. 
dofed mouldering bones and putrid fragments of the 
dead. Unrefreshed by such disturbed slumbers, he 
awoke in the morning, and found the scene little less 
dreary by day-light than it had been the preceding 
nigfat. Long grass grew in the street into which his 
windows looked. The opposite house had an air of 
gxandeiir in decay, and bore, like his own, symptoms 
of being tenanted by a much smaller number of per^ 
sons than it was calculated to contain. Captain 
Bosenwold was not a Bohemian by birth ; &mily 
mis^artunes had obliged him to enter a foreign ser- 
yice, and, — associated for a considerable period with a 
set of men whose licentious manners inspired him 
with diBgust,-*he had contracted a habit of living very 
much alone ; which would have rendered his present 
situation less irksome, but for the cheerless aspect of 
his xendence, and the painAil reminiscences which it 
produced. He did not possess a single letter of in- 
troduction to any of the inhabitants of Prague, and 
his sqjoum in the capital promised to be of the most 
disagreeable description. He Tode oraX. \3Kt^Kj^*doft 
eavinuu of the dty, during tbe i!ifinAXi%t «cA^^Sifi^ 
» tfce streets, after dinner. fWiV>^>^«te^<ste«a« 
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hours to be spent, over a book, in his desolate apart- 
ments. Weary with reading, he often, involuntarily, 
strayed to the window; for, though there was seldom 
any thing to be seen, the light alone attracted him. 
One day, when thus listlessly employed, he obserVed 
the old domestic who occasionally hovered about the 
premises, holding open the massy gates of the opposite 
portal, as if to give some approaching person entrance. 
Leopold cast his eyes down the street ; they rested 
upon a female, tall, graceftil, and too finely propor- 
tioned to be disguised by the black garments which 
enveloped her form. A sudden gust of wind.>rhap- 
pily, as the soldier thought — caught her veil, and, 
blowing it aside, disclosed a pale and lovely coun- 
tenance. The accident occasioned a moment's delay ; 
but hastily re-arranging the flowing drapery, she 
went into the house, and the door closed upon her. 
Leopold was, now, never tired of standing at his 
lattice. A small square, in one of the heavy stone- 
firamed windows of the opposite mansion, had been, 
frequently, left open without exciting his attention. 
He, now, contrived to exalt himself in a manner which 
permitted him to look down the aperture ; and, in 
this way, he often gained a view of the lady, — either 
pacmg up and down the apartment, or sitting, in a 
pensive attitude, at a table, with her fair head resti^ 
on a delicate white hand. Inexpressibly interested 
bjr bis heautifal neighbour, he en(\uired her name 
«o^ &miljr ; and learned that she "w^a a. m<\<wi^ Vwa 
husband having died an hour after t)ie 8o\cmsa»^^ 
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of his marriage. It was s^d tfiat she had been forced 
into a union which she disliked ; and there were not 
wanting those who whispered that the glass of poi- 
soned flj-water, which he draxtk in mistake, had not 
been left upon the side-board hj accident. Nothing, 
however, had transpired, at the time, to criminate 

* 

her; and, the heir having disputed her right to the 
property for which she had been sacrificed, the house 
she inhabited and a small jointure alone remamed. 
She lived in strict sedusiouy-^partlj from choice, and 
partly because she was shunned by the relations of 
her husband, people of consequence in the eity ; and, 
others following thdir example, she had little in- 
ducement to emeige from retirement* 

Eosenwold discovered that she never left home, ex- 
cept to go to church. The sacred edifice which she had 
chosen for her orisons immediately became his haunt ; 
and, placing himself in a spot concealed from her view, 
he had, firequently, the happiness of seemgthe black 
veil removed, which, too often, obscured the fiiirest 
&ce in Prague. At last, the lady observed that she 
was an object of attention to the youn|f soldier ; and 
she went out no more. The window, too, was closed; 
and Leopold was left to gaze Upon the cold, dark 
walls which shut an angel £rom his eyes— £)r, not for 
a single moment, did he entertain the shadow of a 
doubt as to her innocence of the crime which the ma- 
volence of some evil tongues had imputed tA hssc. 
JLeopoid was in despcor. ¥aa6xuiXe^ X^ VJoa «^v^ ^«^ 
ie« 4h2e than' ever to enduxe ^e ^^ooitBL \2^^ 
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rounded him, he became restless and unhappy, ib^ 
mantle and impassioned. £xi8tence seemed yalueleae, • 
when deprived of the object of his soul*s mad idolatrf • 
He had hoped that some fortimate chance would have 
enabled him. to urge his suit to one who bad 
awakened the tenderest sentiments in his heart ; and 
he could scarcely brook the disappointment of his 
wishes. 

The street in which he lived terminated in an 
arch-way, leading to an ancient monastery. The 
arch was situated at the end of the barracks ; and, 
over it, was a large room, appropriated to the guar- 
dianship of military stores. Rosenwold, being called 
upon to inspect the delivery of some new accoutre- 
ments to his soldiers, espied a door at the &rther 
extremity, in the direction of Alexa*s abode. He 
made no enquiry concerning it ; but, being in pos- 
session of the key of the apartment, he returned in 
the evening; and, withdrawing the bolts of this 
newly discovered portal, found himself at the top of 
a narrow stair, which conducted him to a second door 
below, opening into a piece of waste ground— formerly 
a trim bowling green, when the barrack was the 
residence of a Prince of the Blood, but now over- 
grown wi^ weeds, and entirely disused. In a comer 
of this wilderness stood a fimcifiil building, of three 
stories in height, intended for an observatory ; and 
£•010 the summit of this edifice, he obtained a com- 
/fJete view of the fair widow's garden. lX.w%a ^ 
^oaaidtnble extent^ and grace&diy plaantedL ^infifi^ 
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linden trees. The soft turf was bordered with beds of 
powers, and bowers of roses and honeysuckle shaded 
rustic seats from the mid-day sun. It was here that 
the beautiAil Alexa spent the largest portion of her 
time. Here she walked, and read, and sung, and 
tended the blooming treasures of the luxuriant soil. 
Here, too, were her birds ; and Leopold's admiration 
increased, as he watched her pursuing her innoc^it 
employments, dressed in tasteful yet simple attire^ 
and divested of those cumbrous - folds which had 
hidden half her charms. 

Debating whether he should speak, or write to 
her, he regretted that he did not possess the poetical 
talents of Yanostrode, who had excelled in the com- 
position of tender verse. Fearful that his letters 
might fail to make an impression upon her heart, he 
pondered on the means of obtaining a private inter- 
view ; and prepared a ladder of ropes, by which he 
could have easily descended into the garden, not^ 
withstanding the height of the tower. But he was 
restrained by the fear of offending; and determined 
to content himself with the pleasure of looking at 
her, uptil some favourable opportunity offered for 
the disclosure of his passion. 

One day, a sudden storm of thunder and rain 
drove the lady into her house, and obliged Leopold 
to take shelter in a lower apartment. Believing that 
the storm would not be of long continuance.^ and 
certain that the moment it "was cwct fe^ssss^'^'S'^'^ 
retuniy .he resolved to lemam vYwxe >Bfe "«^ ^^^"^ 



1 
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the Ay cleared. Always eager to repair to Us 
accustomed station,— -the spot which overlooked the 
garden,— he had never before taken any notice of the 
interior of the observatory. He, now, amused himself 
by eTftmining the &ded decorations. The furniture 
was of the most antique description, and fiist drop- 
ping ta decay. He feared to sit down on a worm- 
eaten couch, which was placed beside an old &shioned 
table, lest it should sink under his weight Pulling 
away one of the dust-covered cushions, to scrutinize 
more closely its capability of sustaining him, he 
observed a small roll of paper, which had slipped 
behind it ; and, upon unfolding it, was struck with 
astonishment and dismay, by seeing a pencil 
sketch of Alexa, with a verse written beneath it, in 
the hand writing of Yanostrode. It was dear that 
his £riend had been engaged in the like adventure 
with himself; and, suddenly, the manner of that 
£riend*s death |— always singular and suspicious,— ap» 
peared to him to have differed widely £rom the ge» 
neral surmise. The conviction of his murder flashed^ 
like lightning, through his brain. 

There had been too many instances of suicide, in 
persons even less likely to lay violent hands upon 
themselves, for Leopold to doubt the possibility of 
Vanostrode*8 committing the act universally attri- 
buted to him, when first the &tal catastrophe was 
bruited abroad. He had been found bathed in blood, 
/o Ids bed, with bia own sword lying \>y^3as«A!3ie. l^uX. 
-a&ir> wbea be perceived the fiydliiy mt\x ^\j^s3b.\6» 
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body might have been conveyed from the place of 
his secret haunt, to his sleeping apartment, he be- 
came jealous of foul play. His frame shook with 
horror, and he looked round, expecting to be. con- 
fronted by the grim &ce of an assassin, glaring in 
at him, from the open door. Was Alexa so perilous 
a creature, that death overtook the wretch lured by 
her &tal beauty ? He shuddered at the thought. 
The nature of his late studies — ^the tales of demons 
passing into human forms — of fearful compacts, spells, 
and love charms, to be sealed by the lifb-blood of 
some devoted being, had rendered him liable to 
receive superstitious impressions ; and, in the dark 
mystery which now enveloped him, he was almost 
inclined to believe that such things might be. 

The melancholy circumstances of Yanostrode's 
decease had already, in a great measure, subdued the 
cheerfulness of his youthfhl mind; and now, they 
hung like a dead weight upon his heart — ^for, in 
despite of all his efforts to repress the painful idea, 
he feared to search deeply into the cause, lest it 
should criminate the woman he adored. 

In his anxiety to secure her from the scandal of 
any prying neighbour, he had always taken the most 
rigorous precautions, in passing to and fro from the 
barracks to the observatory, to avoid being seen. A 
thick . hedge of yew which bordered the bowling 
green, not being sufficiently Isi^^ m «s&& est *c«^ 
ponces, to screen him frota>r\cw,\iftVxw«M&^>!«^ 
bis body aa he passed tliese gja-va'v «dA^^>«sii ^^ 
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summit of the tower, never permitted his head te 
appear above the parapet. He, now, determinad to 
make his approaches with redoubled vigilance ; &r he 
felt that danger lurked within the apparenUj.de* 
sorted precinct. Stealing cautiously down stain, ha 
observed fresh traces of Yanostrode, in the centre 
apartment. Passages from his poems were wxittoi 
upon the walls; and, in an obscure comer, he found 
a militaiy glove. It bore his friend's initials, and 
was stained with blood» The floor was covered with 
taspestry of so dark a colour, that it could not betray 
the crimson dje, which had been most probably 
poured out upon it ; but the stairs were marked in 
several places, as if the wood had been scraped, Ipr 
the purpose of obliterating spots that would not 
wash o£ Passing down stiU lower, to the ground 
floor, upon strict examination, he perceived that an 
aperture had been made in the widl, sufficiently 
large for a man to pass throu£^ into Alexa's garden* 
The breach was carefrdly concealed, by a pand 
placed agcdnst it on the inside; and l/oopold knew 
that it must be efi^ctuaUy diadowed, by the chuh 
tering evergreens which encircled the wall of the 
outer pleasure grounds. 

Hitherto, Bosenwold's visits to the observatory 
had been limited to day-light ; but, now, he deter- 
mined to repair thither in the evening's dose—to 
surprise Alexa — ^and gain, from bet own lips, the 
^'oaSrmation, or the removal of bia subt^ooxms eteXift 
/^'^oceeded further in the scrutmy ^\adi Vie ^«X«e- 
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mined to institute respecting liis Mend's death. 
Unexpectedly called away, upon military business, 
he was detained from his quarters till past tweLye 
o*dock. He thought the hour too late £x any chance 
cf finding the lady up ; hut, notwithstanding the peril 
which environed him^ he could not re&ain from 
visiting the place, so £sital -to the unfortunate Va« 
nostrode. Listening, to asoertain that no one ^^ 
was abroad, he proceeded, with a cautious step, 
throu^the yew walk. All was silent as the grave t 
«..jK>t a leaf stirred, nor was there ft single night- 
bird on the wing. He passed the aperture^»-«mea:g- 
ing firom a dreary waste of tall flags and tan^^ 
weeds, into Alexa's &ir •and stately garden.^ Every 
thing, there also, was cahn and still; and a li^t, firom 
the window of a distant summer-house, assirred him 
that she whom he sought had not retired to rest. 
He approached the sppty... a shriek smote his ear U-i 
another and anotber!— He nuhed forward, burst 
open the door, and arrived in time to rescue his be- 
loved Alexa from the grasp of a ruffian. Leopold 
sdzed the vlllaib by the throat ;..*the garments 
which he disgraced proved him to be a member of 
the church, — ^it was the prior of the a4]oining con- 
vent. Threatened with immediate death, he made 
a full disclosure of his crimes. 

Alexa had, long, believed herself to be under the 
influence of some malignant stax. * k\tfsm&. ^ss^uis:) v 
attended all those who sGusKt. Yisx «SS»c>ass6u ^9ofc 
Aw/ been mysteriously warned uqX. ^.^ tswkh^ ^»* 
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addresses of a second lov^, lest he should be cot 
off, like the first. The crafty monk hoped, by this 
means, to work upon the mind of a timid woman, 
and deter her from seeking the protection of a hus- 
band. He it was who pronounced her nuptial 
benediction ; and it was bj his contrivance that the 
glass of poisoned water reached the brid^ro<Hn!s 
Hps. The prior's endeavour to penetrate into the 
devoted lady's garden was prevented, by Yanos- 
trode's persevering gallantry. He had found out the 
way to the observatory, and almost lived in it. 
The jealous monk feared that Alexa viewed the 
handsome hussar with a &vourable eye, and he re- 
solved to remove him out of the way. Lying in 
wait, in the centre apartment, he stabbed him as he 
passed down stairs. The stroke was mortal, — ^Y anos- 
trode placed his hand on the woimd, threw off* his 
glove, but expired ere he could draw his sword ; and 
the monk, wrapping his victim in his own vestments, 
carried the body into the barracks, — where, after 
stripping it of the garments which would have be- 
trayed him, he laid it in the bed, artfiiUy contriving 
to make it appear that the murdered man had &llen 
by his own hands. 

It was some time, however, ere the assassin dared 

renew his design upon Alexa. Rosenwold's extreme 

watchfiilness had preserved Mm from suspicion ; and 

tlie monkf beliering that he alone was acquainted 

"w^A the secret entrance into lYie IbAj^^ ^^o^eiL^ 
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'made the bold attempt, so happily prevented by 
Leopold's opportune appearance. 

The monk suffered the penalty of his crimes ; and 
the young soldier received the hand of the lovely 
creature to whom he had been so deeply, and so 
ardently attached. 

Emma R. 



THE LOVE OF GOD. 

TWO SONNETS. 

BY THE REV. H. H. MILMAN, 
Profuwr of Poetry » •** the University of Oxjbrd. 

1. 

Love Thee \*-*Joh, Thou, the world's eternal Sire ! 
Whofle palace is the vast infinity, 
Time, space, height, depth, oh God ! are full of TheCj 
And sun-eyed seraphs tremble and admire. 
Love Thee U-hat Thou art girt with vengeful fire, ^ . 
And moontidns quake, and banded nations flee. 
And terror riiakes the wide unfathomed sea, 
M^n the heavens rock with Thy tempestuous ire. 
Oh, Thou I too vast for thought to comprehend. 
That wast ere time,-— shalt be when time is o'er ; 
Ages and worlds begin*.^ow okU- and end. 
Systems and suns Thy changeless throne before. 
Commence and close thdr cycles : — lost, I bend 
To earth my prostrate soul, and shudder and adore ! 



THE LOVE OF GOD. 



2. 



Love Thee !-^oh, clad in human lowliness, 

—In Whom each heart its mortal kindi*ed knows— 

Our flesh, our form, our tears, our piuns, our woes,— 

A fellow wanderer o'er earth's wilderness! 
Love Thee ! Whose every word but breathes to bless ! 
Through Thee, from long-sealed lips, glad language 

flows; 
llie blind their eyes, that laugh with li§^t, unclose ; 
And babes, unchid. Thy garment's hem caress. 
—I see Thee, doomed by bitterest pangs to die. 
Up the sad hill, with willing footst^, move. 
With scourge, and taunt, and wanton agony. 
While the cross nods, in hideous gloom, above. 
Though all— «ven there — ^be radiant Deity ! 
— Speediless I gaze, and my whole soul is Love ! 



TO THE HON. WILLIAM LAMB. 

BY LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

Though all at ouce, unheard, reprove me. 

Left — alike by friend and foe, 
-^l will not shrink, if thou but love me. 

No hand but thine can strike the blow. 

And sayest thou that J dare not face 
The storm that bursts above my head ! 

i^The proud most keenly feel disgrace, 
Aud 'tis disgrace, alone, I dread. 

I fear not censure's bitter sneer, 
I heed not envy's venomed tongue, 

Nor had'st thoa seen one woman's tear^ 
If my own heart had known no wrong. 

And even though wrong, if thou can'st love me. 
Or friend, or foe, may frown on me ;— 

Their barbarous rage shall never move me. 
If blest by one kind word from thee ! 



THE DYING GIRL. 

A POETIC SKETCH. 

Oh ! lead me forth — and let me gaze. 
Once more, upon the moon's soft rays ; 
View, once again, the starry sky. 
Drink of the balmy air, — and die ! 
This fading form no speU may save, 
"Us passing to the welcome grave : 
— Ere yonder blossom's dewy trance 
Shall melt before the morning glance,— • 
'Ere yet the early lark shall wake, 
This heart— oh, what a joy I — must break. 

I weep, — but *tis not that I griete 

This sweet and sunny world to leave,— 

I mourn the barter of my youth 

For treason in the form of trutii ; 

I deemed not that this weary breast 

So soon should wander to its rest ; 

But quick Ufe's golden chain decays. 

When falsehood's ndldew OTi\t\>x^%, 

—I felt the rust within m^ «(wiV 

Oaaw link from Unkl^-noyv wQiwB^^aRfc"^^^^^* 
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Thou wilt be near, when I am laid 

In the dark churchyard's darkest shad^ ; 

But place no stone to tell the spot, 

— For was 1 not in life forgot ! 

And this high spirit would disdain 

The sigh that comes— when sighs are v^n, 

The tears— Aw tears — ^which would not flow 

Tin she for Whom thoy fall was low! 

And let no summer blossoms ware. 

To mock' my lone and lowly grave : 

Rose& torn rudely from their bed. 

Crushed—broken— scentless— bloomless— dead. 

Fling on my grave — and they shall be 

In their bruised beauty, types of me ! 

Enough ! — yet oh ! if near tliis way. 
His steps— they will — should ever stray, 
Tell him — and chide not— that in death 
The tremblings of my latest breath 
Faltered— to curse him ?— no, oh no ! 
— ^The words would choke me in their flow ! 
Deep in my soul I love him still. 
Through slight and suffering— wrong and ill I-~ 
Tell him the prayer breathed long and last 
Was peace and pardon for the past ; 
That, pausing on the verge of time, 
— ^May heaven forgive me, if 'tis crime !— 
My latest, fondest thoughts Y^ere ^ven 
To him who was— on earth — my lieaven !* 



THE WIFE. 



A TALE. 



Mart, a young and beauti&l wife, sat reading bj 
the window. Sometimes, she looked from her book 
to admire, unnoticed, the exquisite beauty of her 
little boy, — an in&nt of two years old, whose round 
and dimpled limbs he displayed, in a thousand &n- 
tastic positions, on the hearth-rug. She admired, in 
eveiy movement, the grace^ilness of nature ; and 
then turned her radiant countenance, beaming with 
fondness, on her husband. Thankfiilness was at her 
heart, too full for words— -thankfiilness for this 
pledge of their mutual love— thankfiilness for her 
Frederick'g tried affection, proof against absence, 
dissipation, variety, richesy— aU the world's dangerous 
seductions. As she mentally enumerated the bless- 
ings of her lot,—- state — station— youth — beauty— 
fortune^— and then a husband (such a husband) for 
whom she would have sacrificed unmurmuringly each 
and all these blessings — and then her cherub boy, 
more beautifiil than fiibled love, she paused to think 
how she had deserved thus to obtain every eQW<:jsc^- 
trated joy. " Not in my deactVH>\s\x\.S3CL ^SK«kfc^^oSslss^fc 
goodaessy oh ! my God, Ao 1 todL>i>aft ^3»asfc ^ ^«^ 
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great happiness. May it please thee to continue to ma 
thy gifts !'* — She clasped her hands in the fervour of 
devotion, as she continued, '^but ii^ Oh! Lord, I 
must know sorrow, let Frederick taste none. Make 
me a wretch— a wanderer on the &ce of creation — ^but 
spare my husband every pang. I will silently endure 
torture, mental and physical, so he be happy. And 
my young innocent — ^thou delightest in babes—thou 
wilt let Aim escape deep suffering !*' Her fine eyes, 
talaed to heaven, were filled with tears ; she was so 
absorbed in silent prayer, as not to notice that her 
child was offering his rosy mouth for a mother^s kiss. 
Stafford, who had been writing, apparently in his 
^ calm and usual manner, now put down his pen ; and 
contemplated his wife and child, for some moments, 
with a strong but compressed feeling of mental 
agony^ '^ The pretty babe and dearer mother, must 
I leave ye both I*' thought he. ^ Poor thing ! shell 
find it hard to struggle with the world. And must 
that fine finm be wasted—those fiur hands labour ? 
I cannot, I will not live to see it." He covered his 
&ce with his hands, to conceal the big drops that 
coursed each other down his chedc. But this dew of 
the heart brought no refreshment to him :— tears gave 
him no relief; they were proofs of the sincerity and 
depth of his repentance and agony, but death was 
his design. Despair was at his heart ; he could have 
bome poverty Mmsel^ but poverty for his wife and 
child ^ a wife accustomed to aH tVieVixxttvea o't '^^ 
mad peculiarly formed and fitted \)y twjXut^> \aiftto 
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and education, for their enjoyment and ornament ! 
" I can die," thought he, shuddering, " but they will 
suffer when / am at peace. The cold and chilly earth 
will cover me, — / shall aoon be nothingness; but she 
will endure on, and waste and waste, and die the 
slow death of a broken heart. I know it well; and 
/ cause this I /, who might, with my fortune and stiu 
tioa, have made the wel£Eire of a little world of my 
own creation I^* He paused for a moment, in his tor- 
turing retrospection ; then, struggling with a sigh, 
unconsciously repeated, in a broken melancholy tone, 
" OtheUo*8 occupation's gone !*' 

Mary's quick ear caught the words, the tone, the 
manner ; and, herself pale as death, she contanplated 
the ashy hue of her husband's countenance. Its very 
beauty made the grief depicted there the more 
horrible. "Frederick, dear Frederick," said she, 
when she could articulate, "you are ill — ^very ill!" 
and she put her cool fingers to his burning forehead. 
" No, love ! I am quite well; you shall not teach me 
to be effeminate. Indeed, Mary, you spoil me," 
said he, with a melancholy smile. " I assure you, 
I am well," ccmtinued he, more earnestly, as he ob- 
served the anxious and varying looks of her expres- 
sive &€e. He held her hand in his, as he said this, 
and tenderly pressed it. Its delicate whiteness was 
changed, by the pressure, to a deep crimson. Fre- 
derick watched it, imtil it agjein becaxoi^ ^\b^^ «i^ 
Tanan marble. "Thteae YiASi^vxe TioVTn».^^ *fe*t 
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work," he said, calmly viewing them. Mary looked 
doubtfiilly at him. ^' Indeed, you are not well," sheaidfi^ 
— ^^you look wildly, though you speak so gently. Toa 
have been up half the night ; I pray you, love, retire 
to rest.*' *^ I am well— perfectly well, I repeat, pliy* 
sically speaking; but I am suffering mental torture, 
i— for I am thinking of what would become of you, 
with such fragile delicacy of constitution, if I wertf 
iti die. Now tell me, love," said he, in a low tone of 
sad melody, that thrilled Mary to the heart, ^teU 
me, if I were to ^, and poor, — ^you kbow it is but 
asupposition^after all,— where would you seek reft^(e, 
•—where find consolation ?" For an instant, Mary 
looked r^roachfuUy in her husband's &ce, for 8h6 
thought he was trifling with her feelings ; but reicl« 
ing a sad earnestness in his eyes, which she could 
not comprehend, she burst into tears, and throwing 
herself into his arms, said, ^ Die on yOur grave, \£, 
indeed, I survived the knowledge of my loss." ^ And 
your child, mtr child,— would you abandon it ?" he 
continued, with vehement emotion. She thought he 
was displeased with her; but, collecting all her 
firmness, she replied, ** You will be sorry, Frede- 
rick, on reflection, that you tried me thus ; but it is 
your wish I should answer ; now hear me,— I could 
not, — I would not, survive you." A sob escaped her, 
^ she looked on the playfiil boy at their feet, who 
tras hiding bia laughing &ce m las mother's white 
fiivas. « ^e would be fondXy letki^edL As^ ysvsx ttt^ 
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then" '* I thank you, I thank you,'* said Stafford, 
as he pressed her convulsively to his bosom, " then 
we shall die together ; it would be cruelty to sepa- 
rate us^r-to ^^ you survive me;*' and, with an hys- 
teric laugh, he fell senseless upon the floor. 

This was the first and last exhibition of Stafford's 
weakness. He had now wrought his mind up to that 
high d^ree of excitation which is heroism or mad- 
ness, according to its cause or object*— Jle believed he 
had a sad and horrid duty to perforuL-^The struggle 
between pure natural feeling, with the disinclination 
to commit a crime against society, and a desire to save 
his adored wife and himself the pangs of degradation^ 
want, and misery,— was severe, but dedaive. No 
after-thought, for a moment, turned him from his 
gloomy purpose. Mary had, at first, feared for his 
life,— then that his intellects were deranged; and 
the shock had shaken her frame to its centre. But, 
on finding that he was recovered te perfect speech 
and recollection, and apologized, in the mest affecti- 
onate manner, £br Ida fiioUsh jealousy and anxiety as 
to the force of her affection, and said, he was even jea- 
lous of his boy, — ^those fears subsided. ^ I am happy," 
were his concluding words. '^ You would rather die 
with me, than live for him ; I only wish I deserved 
such love ;** and he fondly kissed her chedk. She 
smiled, but the smile her lip put on, was not from 
the heart. She was not imposed on by t\u& c»3ass&sR& 
of demeanour ; she felt t\wA, ^\a<^i^ccL^fl»>5s3w«^^ws" 
neatb — What can escape tVie ^^'sSl ^^^sj^'w^^sa. ^'^ 
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woman's love? However, she assumed a traa- 
quillitj she did not feel, vainly tasking her imagi- 
nation to discover the evil which she doubted not had 
fallen upon her. Her husband was unhappy^-— this 
she saw clearly; but he loved her and her child, 
with imabated aiiection. For her^ had he seemed 
happy,^^this had been joy enough. A thou^t 
struck her : she knew he played high, — some kind 
officious &iend had told her this, — ^but she found 
no change in him, or their style of life ; and she was 
too timid and feaifiil of offending, to give advice, 
unasked. 

Bdieving that she had now discovered the cause of 
his wretchedness, she determined to remove it ; and 
slowly walked to the end of the room where Staf- 
ford was writing. Her light footstep approached him, 
unheeded. '' My dear Frederick,** said she, puttinjg 
her hand on his shoulder, ^' what is it that so absorbs 
you ?** Stafford started, and made a movement -to 
hide his papers, but her quick glance had caught 
the words, '^ last wiU and testament*' ; and, speech- 
less, she fearftilly looked from the paper to her hus- 
band. By this time he had regained his composure. 
'' I am writing my wHl,*' he said, ^' that is, my last 
wishes ; the lawyers must hereafter put it into form. 
I confess, I should not have told you; but I am sure 
you possess too much strength of mind to think a 
jaum 23 dyings because he makes his will ;** and he 

- JBuxstixMg with emotion, Maiy l^^ c<ya!^twM«^V«t- 
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self to Bay, ^^ No, certainly ; and I have no idle cu- 
riosity, but I pray you let me read it." He, play^ 
fully, refused her request; signed, sealed it, and 
directed it to Hugh Mortimer, Esq., his dear and 
tried fiiend,— not to be opened till after his decease ; 
then, loddng it up in his escrutoire, returned to his 
wife. ^ And now, tell me what is the meaning of 
that fece, so fiill of imp(»i;ant meaning ?" and he 
pressed her tenderly in his arms. ^ Frederic^** said 
his wife, as she hid her fiice on his shoulder, 
^ loving each other as we do, how it places us above 
the caprices of fwiune t Dealii would be preferable 
to its loss, to most of our feshionable fiiends ; but we 
should find new joy in this absolute dependance on 
one another. You would toil^— I should pzepare your 
food ; — think," said she, smiling, and looking up into 
his fece, '* think how pretty I should look in a 
cottager's dreas^— prettier, a tiumsaad times, than in 
silks and roses; and the boy^— he should be my pupil 
while young; and, afterwards, you would teach him 
to be like yourself — all that is kind and excellent.'* 
Unconscious of the mental torture she was inflict- 
ing, she proceeded to pourtray a life of such smiUng 
simplicity and modest usefulness, that Stafford would 
have been won, by her swe^ blandishments, firom 
his purpose, had his rectitude of conduct been still 
unsullied. But what could he offer in excuse fer 
betraying the happiness vH iVifMfe ^\«icbl \i& >iMB^ 

tMe; and then, with t\».t M^BB\l\sslV*^^a^■'*««^'•'*^ 
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is positive criminalitj,— although sometimes, as in the ' 
present instance, allied to better feelings,-— ventured 
his wife^s fortune, in the vain hope of regaining all 
he had lost. He found he had rested on a broken 
reed ; and the sense of the distress he must occamon 
to those he best loved pressed, with maddening 
force, upon his desolate heart. In all other griefr, 
to them he would have turned for consolation ; but 
he could neither ask, nor receive, it from those 
whom he had so deeply injured. 

Ashamed of his increasing love for play, yet unable 
to resist its ma^c and direful influence, he had con- 
cealed from his true friends this dreadfril propensity ; 
and to the closer pleadings of his friend Mortimer^ 
he affected a callous insensibility, that equally tor- 
tured both. 

He was now ruined, and had involved others 
dearer than himself^ in the same utter ruin. He ' 
was revolving these distressing thoughts, when he 
was aroused, by his wife placing her feverish hand 
within his. " I shall lie down, love, and try to find 
some rest, and I am sure ^em need it too.*' He did not 
appear to have heard her last words, but replied to 
the first, — '^ Aye, do ; and I will send for a com- 
posing draught, from Dr. Phillips ; then you will get 
some sleep.** He rang the bell, and, in his wife's 
presence, gwe this order ; but his lips Altered as he 
^re it He hastily left the room, axid^ seizing his 
A^ty in much aviation, walked out o£tYLfeVo\M». 
-^arv watched liim from the Vmdo^^ wv^ vKfsn 
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impatient stride he took found an echo in her heart. 
At length, she threw herself upon her bed: and her 
maid entering, soon after, with a letter, placed it on 
a table, without disturbing her; and, softly closing 
the curtains of the window, left her to repose. Those 
who watched Stafford on his return, saw none of the 
indications of wildness and agitation that had so ob- 
viously marked his departure ; yet, in his hand he 
now held the principle of destruction, which was to 
hurl a wife to death, and make his child an orphan. 

He went straight to his wife*s room; and placing 
the phial he had held in his hand upon the stand 
by her bedside, took the fingers that hung listlessly 
oyer the counterpane, and kif»ed th«n again and 
■gain. She unclosed the lids which pain — not sleep 
^had weighed down, and tried to look the joy 
she felt. This acknowledgement of his presence 
and the pleasure it gave her, derived a more forcible 
eloquence from the very impexfeetness of its ex- 
pression ; — and how did he requite it ? ^' Your me- 
dicine is here, and you must suffer me to be your 
nurse,*' said he, as he poured it into a glass, and 
urged her to take it. She drank it eagerly, to shew 
her prompt obedience; but a cold shudder shook her 
frame, as she put down the glass, which he had not 
the power to take from her. " My head feels heavy," 
she said; and that lovely head was bowed down, and 
laid upon the pillow. She slept; — her brea.tiuxs% 

became &mt — and fainter and scaxc)^'^ -^^ce^^^^^^N 

Mttd the pulse of the small wVatje \iwvd^\£LO[v>afcV<^ 
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beat low and irregularly. — Each little beat teemed to 
knock at hia heart, with a giant's power ! Soon, all was 
quiet ; — and now what were the feelings of her imir* 
dinvr / He looked on her pale fiu:e, with stem com- 
posure. The muscles round his mouth, by their fixed 
and ftigfatful r^dity, alone betrayed his heart*8 
deep agony. ^-And / have murdered herP H# 
looked at his hands, as if to find them coyereil 
with blood; and shuddered, as thou^ he huo the 
crimson stain. ^^ It wiU not wash out,** said he 
aloud, harping on this horrid idea, ^my heart's 
blood could not do it." Beason was wavering in her 
seat. He took her cold hand in his, and the sense of 
touch restored it, and relieved him, by a shower of 
tears. ^ Thou wilt awake no more,** said he, ^ Bfce 
a young bird, to song and ^adness ! No more will 
thy pnsenee delight thy lau^ter gladden— thy 
beaul^ charm* Soon, how very 80<m^ thy best firiend 
win torn firem thee in disgust,— -thy Ibndest lover 
look on thee wilii loathii^. And it is I— I to whom 
thy smile was joy, and Uiy love heaven, — ^that have 
compressed thee into ^ a dod of the valley!* " He 
fhlded his arms around his inanimate wife, with 
Ihmtic violence, for a last embrace ■■■then rushed 
into his dressing-room. 

He took down his pistols, and loaded them, with 
that breathless haste which is intended to shut out 
thought; but which only serves to tinge actions re* 
suiting £rom remorse and griel, idl\i\3aft\>e«fBa!gi A 
^oaaaiiijr. In how few moments may we twA«% 
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whole years — aye, a whole life — of matchless misery ! 
The weapon of death was in Stafford's hand, held in 
a firm and forceful grasp. How soon may ^hat hand 
be powerless, — the principle of Uf e, that mighty mys- 
tery, extinct within a form of manly beauty, — and 
yet the sun rise on as gay a world as though all 
smiled who yesterday were young and happy I — ^But 
what white form, with noiseless step, and £Eice and 
hands so utterly wan and tintless that the grave 
seems despoiled of a tenant, works the mission of 
death upon the unhappy Stafford? For a moment, 
he gazed on the white-robed visitant who stood at 
the threshold, without speech or motion, — one arm 
extended, as if denouncing his soul's perdition ; the 
h£s and strength of her attitude strangdj and sadly 
contrasting the vacancy of death upon her counte- 
nance ;— then relaxing his hold, the pistol dropped 
firom his nerveless grasp; and covering his &^ as 
if to shut out a sight of horror, he uttered aloud hia 
sense of the scene before him, '^ She comes to curse 
her murderer !" — and fell, a dead weight upon the 
floor. 

Three months have passed since the firighti^ 
event we have related; and health, and happi- 
ness, and splendour reign, once more, in Stafford's 
house; where Mary still presides,— at once joy's 
image and its cause, — with her boy, who now begins 
to leave her side, for the ruder Tom^^a%Qi\fla%»j5js«x, 
J>unDg the long illxiesa — ^the eSecX <ii «i.T«Efta««S>J^ 
inMlgination— which chained tVke Nrr^^JcVweSi. ^'^aSsst^ 
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after the loeae we have described, there was one 
voice, which, ki the height of delirium, could still 
his frenzy ;^0Be hand whose gentlest pressure could 
instantly work obedience ; one fi)rm of beautj, that 
gave grace and comfort to his sick-room, — ^thet, how- 
ever indistinctly seen, was recognized by his heart*8 
perception, long before he had power to give that form 
a name. But, when he awoke to perfect conscious- 
ness of all that had passed, — ^when he finind, from 
Mary's conversation, that she did not even guess 
that he had meant her wrong, but had attributed to 
temporary derangement the fearful scene which she 
had witnessed, after his fervent embrace had awaken- 
ed her from her lethargic slumber, — ^when he recalled 
the mistake which he must have made, giving her 
medicine instead of doom, — ^then sorrow, the sorrow 
of humiliation and r^>entanoe, yet sorrow mixed 
with thankfiilness and gratitude, was the indulged 
fbeling of his heart. 

When his wife deemed him strong enough to bear 
the glad tidings, ^e shewed him a letter from his 
neglected friend, Hugh Mortimer, containing the 
account of a wealthy nobleman's death, to whom 
Frederick was immediate heir ; and Stafford, with 
an internal shudder, remembered that he had seen 
ihat very letter lying by his wife's bed-side, when 
he had so nearly given her the sleep of death ! 

MONA. 
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THE SOLDIER AND HIS DOG. 



A POETICAL SKETCH, 



BY T. K. HEBVKtr. 



The warrior youth and his dog are come 
Where the banner of. war ia untoled, — 
It had eat from his hand, in his mother's home, 
And had followed him through the world. — 
The fiiends of his heart, in its morning pride, 
Have fied from the gloom of his morrow ; 
And his dog is all that stands by his side, 
Since he has but his sabre and sorrow ! 



He had doted too well on those perishing things. 
And wept over them long, as they past. 
Tin, one by one, they had made themselves wings^ 
Save womd^— and she went, last ! 
So, he wiped from his Other's sword the stain. 
And the weakness fromf his heaxt^ 
And hied him away to t\ie \».\.V\&->^^a^ 
—But, bis dog would not de)^MCt\ 
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He has slumbered beneath a moonless sky, 
While his friend has watched around, 
And soothed, with its tongue, the agony 
Of each — save the spirit's — wound. 
And its fidth has been as a gentle dew, 
Shed sweetly and silently, — 
Oh ! were the maid of his soul as true. 
How '&ir a thing were she ! 

And now, amid the battlers strife. 
He flings his sword away. 
And, as he marks its ebbing life, 
Weeps — as a soldier may ! 
— ^Tean that become the warrior, more 
Than all the weak ones given 
To Jter — ^the darker, that she wore 
The lively of heaven ! 



IRREGULAR ODE, ON THE DEATH OF 

LORD BYRON. 

BY THi: BEY. C. C COLTOK. 

" 2€<b Btpmv UttKuuff* rv)^ fi'^pf^ K\nhs 'AwiMj/v/* 

MoacBffik 

We mourn thy wreck;— timt migl^ty mind 

Did whirlwind passions whelm. 
While wisdom wavered, half iDeitned 

To quit the dangerous helm ; — 
Thou wast an argosy of cost. 

Equipped, enriched in nun. 
Of gods the work — of men Hie boast. 
Glory thy port, — and doomed to gain 
That splendid haven, only to be lost t 

Lost, e'en when Greece, wHh conquest blest^ 

Thy gallant bearing Yi9&\e& \ — 
Tbeu aigba from valcmt^B m«3L\edL>n«»^> 
ADd (ears of beauty fe&\ed\ 
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Oh ! hadst thou in the battle died, 

Triumphaut e'en in death. 
The patriot's — as the poet's — pride. 
While both Minervas twined thy wreath. 
Then had thy full career malice and fate defied ! 

What architect, with choice design, — 

— Of Rome or Athens styled — 
Ere left a monument liise thine ? — 

And all from ruiru piled ! 
A prouder motto marks thy stone 

Than Archimedes' tomb. 
He asked a fulcrum— thou demandedst none. 
But — ^reckless of past, present, and to come — 
Didst on thyself depend, to shake the world — aUmef 

Thine eye to all extremes and ends 

And opposites coidd turn. 
And, like the congelated lens, 

Ck>uld sparkle, freeze, or bnm ; — 
But in thy mind's abyss profound. 

As in some limbo vast. 
More shapes and monsters did abound. 
To set the wondering world aghast. 
Than wave- worn Noah fed, or starry Tuscan found I 

Was love thy lay, — Cathaera reined 
Her car, and owned the a^\ \ 
Wati hate thy theme,— -^bat m\nVi| teoil 
For hotter earth left hell \ 
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'I*he palaced crown, the cloistered cowl. 

Moved but thy spleen or mirth ; 
Thy smile was deadlier than thy scowl, 
Img^ise unearthly didst tiiou roam the earth, 
Screened in Thalia's mask, — ^to drag the tragic howl ! 

Lord of thine own imperial sky. 

In virgin " pride of place," 
Thou soared'st where others could not fly. 

And hardly dared to gaze ! — 
The Condor, thus, his pennonned vane 

0*er Cotopaxa spreads, 
But — should he ken the prey, or scent the slain, — 
Nor chilling height nor burning depth he dreads^ 
From Ande's crystal crag, to Lima's sultry plain ! 

Like Lucan's, early was thy tomb. 

And more than Bion's mourned ; — 
For, still, such lights themselves consume, 

— ^The brigh test, briefest burned :— 
But from thy blazing shield recoiled p 

Pale Envy's bolt of lead ; 
She, but to work thy triumphs, tmled. 
And, muttering coward curses, fled ; — 
Thee, thine own stf-ength alone — ^like matchless Milo, 
— foiled. 

We prize thee, thst thou didst not Hax 
Vfhht stoutest hearts might rtueV, 
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Aud didst the diamoiid genius wear. 

That tempts— yet foil»--the attack. 
We mourn thee, that thoa wovldfit not find^ 

While prisoaed in thjr day, 
— Since such there were,— 4M>me kindred miod^ — 
For friendship lasts through life's long day, 
And doth, with surer chain than lore or beattty, 
bind ! 



We blatM thee, tiiat with iKdeful light 

Thou didst astound the world, 
— ^A comet, plunging from his height, 

And into chaos hurled 1 — 
Accorded king of anarch power. 

And talent misapplied ; — 
That hid thy God, in evil hour. 

Or showed Him only to deride. 
And, o'er the gifted blaze of thine own brightness, 
lour! 

Thj^fierce vokanic breast, o'ercast 

With Heda's frosty cloke. 
All earth with fire impure could blast. 

And dai-ken heaven with smoke : 
O'er ocean, continent, and isle. 

The conflagration ran ; — 
TTiou, from thy throne of ice,tlhe while, 
Didst the red ruin caiUnly ac»a, 
-Aad tuaed Apollo's harp— mCd Nexo'%^««ail«K\^\ 
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What now avails that muse of fire, — 

Her nothing of a name ! 
Thy master hand and matchless lyre. 

What have they gained — but fame ! 
Fame — fancy's child — ^by folly fed, 

On breath of meanest things, — 
A phantom wooed in virtue*s stead. 
That envy to the living brings. 
And silent, solemn mockery to the dead ! 

Ne'er, — since the deep-toned Theban sung 

Unto the listening Nine, — 
Hath classic hill or valley rung 

With harmony like thine ! 
Who now shall wake fhy widowed lyre ! 

— ^There breathes but one, who dares 
To that Herculean task aspire ; 
But — ^less than thou— for fame ^ cares. 
And scorns both hope and fear — ambition and desire ! 



. / 



TO LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

BT TRX LATE AIGHT HONOURABLE LO&D BYBOIT, 

Sisteen Years ago. 

And say'st thou that I have not felt. 
Whilst thou wert thus estranged from me ; — 
Nor know'^t how dearly I have dwelt 
On one unbroken dream of thee ! 
— But love like ours must never be. 
And I will learn to prize thee less ; — 
As thou hast fled — so let me flee. 
And change the heart thou mayest not bletsf 

They'll tell thee, Cara! I have seemed. 
Of late, another's charms to woo ; 
Nor sighed—nor frowned — as if I deemed 
That thou wert banished from my view. 
Cara ! this struggle — to undo 
What tboa hast done, too well, for me — 
— TbU mask before the \)aY>b\\u% cx«« — 
This treachery — ^was trSfti to tShftftX 
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I have not wept while thou wert Koue, 

Nor worn one look of sullen woe ^ — 

But sought, in many, all that oue 

— Ah ! need I name her ?•— >could bestow. 

— It is a duty which I owe 

To tbioe — ^to tbee — ^to nuuk-^to Qod, 

To crush — to quench^— this guilty glow^ 

Ere yet the path of ciime be trod ! 

But, since my breast is not so pare, — 

Since still the vulture tears my heart, — 

Let me this agony endure. 

Not tkee — oh ! dearest as thou art! 

— ^In mercy, Caral let us part, 

And I will seek — ^yet know not hoH— 

To shim, in time, the threatening dart 

Guilt must not aim at such as thou. 

But thou must ud me in the task. 
And nobly thus exert thy power, — 
Then spurn me hence — 'tis all I ask — 
Ere time mature a guiltier hoar ; 
Ere wrath's impending vials shower 
Remorse, redoubled, on my head ; 
Ere fires unquenchable devour 
A heart — whose hope has long been dead. 

Deceive no more thyself aad m^< — 
Deceive not better ^v-arU l^acv ixXn^. \ 
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— ^h ! shouldest thou, whither wouldest thou flee. 

From woe like ours — from shame lilce thine ! 

And if there he a wrath dinne, 

— A pang heyond this fleeting hreaih — 

Even now all future hope resign y— 

Sudi tho«gkt8 are guUt*4iich guHt is death ! 



BEAUTY, WEALTH, AND LOVE. 



A ROMANCE. 



BY MRS. COEKWELL BAROK WILSOIT. 



Wealth, with golden key, once sought 
To win the way to Beauty's »hriue j 
Many a sparkling gem he brought, 
And many a diamond from the mine :— • 
But Love, veiled in sly disguise. 
Hovered round, near Beauty's bower. 
Lest the gems of Eastern skies 
Should weigh against his power ! 



Wealth displayed his dazzling store, 
— rPearly wreaths and ruby crowns ! 
Beauty ran the treasures o'er. 
And smiles succeeded frowns. 
What could Love oppose to this ! — 
He had but his crown of sini\\e €l<v^«x^) 
That were bathed in theldonvt^ ^«w oi\JCM»i 
Called fresh frOm his roseate \>6viex%\ 



I 
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Then Wealth, he laughed triumphantly, 

As he led young Beauty's steps along, 

Who turned on Love a scornful eye. 

And a cold ear to his song ! 

— Away they went,— and their path was strown 

l^th Bnay a rare and precious gem. 

That springs up at Wealth's command alone, — 

All--aU shone brightly for them \ 

But Beauty, at last, found out her mistalce, 

m 

When time had brolceu the charm ; — 

As the moonheam shines on the frozen lake. 

Wealth may glitter, — ^but cannot warm 1 

Then — too late — sherememberedLovE'srosy bowers. 

When the spell that beguiled was o'er ; 

And she signed for the fresh unfading floweni 

« 

That could blossom for Aer^no more I 



LEGENDARY STANZAS. 

BY J. m,' THOMPSON, BStf. 

On the top of Ben Nevis, the snow shines bright,— » 

No foot bat tny own shall print !t ; 
For the featiiery feet of iny own dear sprite, 

As he springs to my arms, never dint it! — 
When eve pdnts the slcy with her rosy hues. 

And the gorgeous sun is declining, 
I fly to suck, from him, the tender dews 

Of love, on his breast reclining ! 

Then, his dove-lilce wings around me curled,—* 

Oh, heart! is it not a sweet pillow ! 
And is it not sweet — to that bosom furled — 

To be rocked on its gentle billow ; — 
To tell all I can of my virgin flame, 

And those lingering days of sadness. 
Ere my love had fulfilled the fanciful dream. 

And breathed, through my frame, all its gladness I 

" Oh, never !" 1 said, " fiVv^W ^ cVC\W <A «»s«sv 
Mix, with mine, the wwm \jteaVS»»«^ ^"^ v^J^^"^^^ 
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For there are ipirito of heavenly birth. 

Who, for loTe, leave their blissful station !*'— 

And, in radiant light, before me he stood. 
And sweet were his coveted Itisses ; — 

And ne'er was a maiden's soul so wooed. 
Or stee[)ed in such balmy blisses ! 

He left the bright bowers of Paradise, 

And its fragrance he breathed around me ; — 
And its splendour still shone in his glowing eyef , 

As in softest embraces he bound me ! — 
But hark ! 'tis the hour ! — I come to thee, love ! 

Oh I had /, too, thy wings of beauty. 
How swift through the mountain airs would I move^ 

To yield to soft passion her duty ! 



THE LOVER ON THE HELD OF BATTLE. 



WStOM THS aSEXAK. 



I LOOKED upon the battle plain^^- 
I saw the silent hero lie,^ — 
I saw the life-blood's deepest stain 
Darken the light of chivalry ! 

Thongh cleft the brow — ^the bosom gored. 
Still bore his arm the dinted shield ; 
Still grasped his hand the brolsen sword. 
Shedding a light arotnd the field. 

He ^d — as warriors love to die- 
In victory's proud and burning clasp ; 
And, from that red throne, sprung on high. 
Smiling on death's ensanguined grasp ! 

— I saw the lover wandering by. 
With wan cold cheek and \icpif\«as^'5^^ ,— 
He pressed his heart,—! \iewd\i\ta «^^> ^ ^^ 
—Oh I what wild tVioug\ite ^«ite i^^^^^^^ 
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The dreamy past had lit his brow. 
With the soft light of love's sweet bliss ;- 
llien came the dread awakening now^ 
And scared him with her withering kiss ! 

I saw him start at one loved name, — 
I marked his thickly panting breath,— 
— Rather than live that life of shame. 
Hail, battle field ! — hail, glorious death ! 



TO AN INFANT. 

Thou wak*8t from happy sleep, to plfty, 
With bounding heart, my boy ! 
Before thee lies a long, bright day 
Of summer and of joy ! 

Thou hast no heavy thought or dream, 
To cloud thy fearless eye ; — 
Long be it thus ! — life*s early stream 
Should still reflect the sky ! 

Yet, — ere the cares of earth lie dim. 
On thy young spirit^s wings, — 
Now, in thy mom, forget not J3*m 
From whom each pure thought springs ! 

So, — ^in thy onward vale of tears, 
Where*er thy path may be. 
When strength hath bowed to evil years, — 
He will remember thee ! 



FORGIVENESS. 

A TALE. ^ 

I 

The night was dark and tempestuous : — ^heavy gusts 
of wind shook the abbej walls, and resounded, in 
deep murmurs, along the cloisters ; — while the mocm, 
occasionally breaking through the thick douda 
which enveloped her, cast an uncertain and awfUl 
light over the surrounding scenery. 

The monk, Pierre, had lain down to rest,— Imt sleep 
fled from his eyes ; and a broken slumber, which 
neither absorbed sense nor yielded repose, alone an- 
swered his solicitations. The groans of the distressed 
seemed to mingle with the sibling of the blast ; and 
he frequently started from his couch, under the 
impression that he heard the well-known signal of 
his trusty dog, Fidele. In this manner he spent 
the hours, till the heavy bell of St. Gothard an* 
nounced that midnight had passed. The storm was, 
in some degree, abated ; and the beams of the moon 
were less interrupted.. Pierre, however, no longer 
endeavoured to sleep. He ftxa^ \scka e^«i ^m^wcl the 
bright iuminary, which no^ Awsae ^»Si. X^ki^sq^^^^ 
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casement of his little apartment, — and a train of 
thought, involuntarily, stole over his mind. 

" Behold," said he, mentally, " a picture of myself! 
Delivered up to the dominion of my own wayward de- 
sires, every image was distorted in my imagination ; 
and the common evils of life became burthens too 
great for endurance. The still small voice of reason 
was unheard in the whirlwind of passion ; and — ^like 
the lea^ severed firom its parent stem, and hurried 
down the torrent — ^I was alone on the sea of life, the 
sport of every breeze, and at the direction of every 
current. Oh, Father of Mercies I*' he cried, eneorge* 
tically^ ^ I thttok Thee for the correction Thou hast 
given me, and fi>r the light Thou hast communi* 
cated to me ! A wanderer no more,— 4hough poor 
and feeble, friendless, and forgotten by the crowds 
that once hung on my smiles,-^! pursue my path 
with joy, because it leads to Thee; and lose the 
sense of individual sufibring in the humble, but 
active, endeavour to mark my gratitude, — and imi- 
tate l%ee, by bringing my fellow wanderers to a 
place of earthly rest, and preparing them fbr a hea- 
vmily one !" 

- He was silent. A gentle cabn difiused itself over 
Ms ndnd, and sleep b^i^ to steal over his eyelids ; 
when, suddenly, he was roused by the reiterated 
barking of Fidde; He instantly obeyed the sum- 
mons; and, wrappix^ his doak azousvlVcasL^\isESTs^^ 
into the air. fldele &wiiedL \»poti\»xsi ^wSSOb. ^^5ns$*-» 
^efcen sprang fbrward ;--ag|Basi\3Kft»^\«^^'5 •«-*** 
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then, as if dissatisfied at the slow pace that his master 
was obliged to observe, (for the path was rugged, 
and impeded with snow,) he returned— jumped upon 
him — ^licked his hand — ^and, with redoubled speed, 
pursued his own waj, through the windings of the 
mountain.' At length, he stopped. Exerting all 
his strength, Pierre pressed forward ; and beheld the 
apparently lifeless remains of a man, stretched upon 
the snow. He knelt down, and perceived, — ^bj the 
rays of his torch, aided bj the beams of the moon, — 
that the ground was covered with blood. He laid 
his hand upon the breast of the stranger, and, to his 
joy, some slight pulsation evinced that life was not 
quite departed. He now dispatched Fidele for fur- 
ther assistance ; and, in a short time, the wounded 
man was conveyed to the Abbey. 

Pierre laid him upon his own bed ; and, anxious to 
ascertain the extent of the injury he had received, 
he proceeded to examine the head, from whence the 
blood still flowed copiously. With this view he re- 
moved his cap, and parted the thick curls that co- 
vered his forehead. The light now shone faR on 
his livid countenance. Pierre started back, — his 
eyes remained fixed upon the stranger,— his whole 
frame shook with violent and increasing emotion^— 
and the placid expression of his features was en- 
tirely lost. Becovering himself^ he hid his face with 
bis bandB; and, — after an apparent struggle with his 
feeUngBy^ he knelt down, «xi^ m a dwsrt^XsaV. ^nscMfc 
prajrer, deplored his pxeaent iiwtoie», w^ ««^?^ 
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cated the Divine assistance for the future. He 
then arose; — the smile of benevolence again illu- 
mined his pale, but venerable &ce ; and, approach- 
ing the sufferer, he applied every remedy in his 
power, and watched, with trembling anxiety, the re- 
sult of his cares. With feelings of pure delight, 
he observed, at length, the heaving of his breast, 
and heard a deep sigh issue from his Mps. . In a 
short time, the stranger opened his eyes, and fixed 
them upon his bene&ctor ; but seemed to have no 
recollection of the past, or i^fiprehensions foir the 
present. Pierre took his station by his bedside, and, 
fi>r many days, assiduously attended him. I 

At the end of a week, Abdallah— as he called him- 
self—was able to converse; and Herrenow asked 
the particulars of his disaster, and the meaning of 
the incoherent expressions of wrath which had, fre- 
quently, escaped from his lips, during his late deli- 
rium. ^ You behold," said Abdallah, ** a man who 
has seen the reverses of fortune, in their greatest 
extent. I have basked in the. smiles of monarchs ; 
I have held the highest posts of office ; and wealth 
unbounded has swelled my coffers. My rank, how- 
ever, was unable to shield me from malevolence ; 
and the envy of one who had loi^ hated me 
wrought my ruin. I was disgraced, to make room 
for my rival ; and I became an outcast from that 
country which had owed its yros^fi^'^ \ft tbc^ «Bas»N 
and a vagabond in lands that \mA \«Jw^7j \x«b^3«^ **• 
the sound of my name.** 
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Overpowered with the acuteness of his feelings^ lie 
ptuted ; — ^nor was Pierre less afiected. He wrapped 
his &ce in his garments, and groaned aloud. ^^ Ton 
feel for me,*' said Abdallah, " but what are jour sen* 
sations compared with mine! listen, however, 
good Pierre I and r^oice with me. My injuries have 
not slept in the dust !— 4io, no 1*' — added he, his cou»> 
tenance assuming an expression which made Mi 
auditor shudder, as he r^;arded him ; — '' I swore to 
be revenged, and I have perfbrmed my oath I 
Night and day has the desire of vengeance pursued 
me. It has been my food — my occupation— 4he 
hdght of my wishes, and the very end of an exis* 
tence of which I had, long ago, rid myself but fiir 
the hope of living to witness the destruction of my 
enemy." 

** But, surely,'* interrupted Pierre, " you de» 
stroyed, by this means, your own happiness, (for, 
doubtless, sources of happness were still open to 
you,) without injuring his.** " Happiness !'* scorm 
fully replied Abdallah, <f I desired no haj^iness but 
to be revenged ; though, perhaps, I could not have 
wished my rival to endure a more bitter punish- 
ment than the state into which he had reduced me. 
The hope of vengeance haunted me every where. 
I had sufficient wealth,-— but I desjuaed it. I had a 
wife and children,~but their^caresses were po&soned 
b^ the image of my foe. I fotg|ot to take my Ibod i 
and even sleep brought no te^poae. YT«sjaao!i>c5^\^ 
mjr olumbers, I thougbt 1 ieVtYammm^ ^s^mi^ «A. 
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raised ray arm to stab him to the heart, — when, 
awakened by the action, I found he had yet escaped, 
and I wept for disappointment. My wife and chil- 
dren were all swept o£P by a fever," added he, in a 
low voice ; '^ my wealth was dissipated. I renounced 
every connexion, and hired myself with bravoes. 
At length, I heard that my rival had received a com- 
mission' which would compel him to cross these, 
mountains. I instantly bent my course hither; and, 
having encountered his train, I managed to separate 
him from his attendants. An(L now, hear me, old 
man I — ^hear the completion of my long-protracted 
hopes. I met him in the pass. I struck him to the 
earth ; and while he lay bleeding on the ground^ I 
proclaimed myself my avenger, and upbraided him 
with his perfidy ! I witnessed the convuLdons of his 
frame ! I heard his dying groans — ^they were music 
to my ears ! and, in a delirium of joy, I still hung 
over him, when a blow, from. an imknown hand, 
precipitated me down the precipice. . Tell me, am I 
not to be envied ! Can happiness, now, be greater 
than mine, or revenge more complete !" 

He seized the arm of Pierre, as he spoke. Thecoun* 
tenance of ..the latter was pale as marble, and it was 
some moments before he could make any reply. '^ Ab« 
dallah," at length, he cried, ^^ I also was once rich, 
powerful, and renowned ; — and I also had an enemy. 
He was once my friend — ^my brothex — XJaaX^^^w^^ 
my heart I raised him to powei, wadi^gcaJaSke^ i^>km^ 
desires. JBufc, he betrayed my lovey-^^'^"^^^'^ ^^**" 
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grac4 and ruin upom my name, and drove me an 
exile fixun mj countiy and mankind. like you, 
I carried revenge into my retreat ; and, like you, I 
suffered it to prey upon my heart. I planned v»« 
rious achemes of vengeance, but none answered the 
extent of my wiahes. At length, I, fortunately, be- 
came acquainted with one who was well skilled to 
assist my research, and guide me in the right way 
to obtain satisfiiction for my past wrongs. It waa 
long, however, before I could obey his suggestions, 
or listen to his entreaties ; — ^but, in the end, he pre- 
vailed, and opportunity alone was wanting to com* 
plete my projected plan.*' 

'^ And has that opportunity been granted ?** — ea- 
gerly enquired Abdallah." *^ I thank heaven," re- 
plied Pierre, fervently, ^^ it has ! Years had passed 
away, when, in an unlooked-for hour, my treacherous 
friend was thrown into my power. His life was in 
my hands ; — no one was near to witness the deed ; 
— 4ie was alone, undefended, and — " ^ And,** 
cried Abdallah, in a voice which shook with emotion, 
*' you slew him!** " Mp revenge," returned Flene, 
'' was not to be so gratified.** He raised his eyes 
to heaven ; and then, extending his arms towards Ab- 
dallah, he exclaimed, — ^' Iforffave hm ! Look at me, 
Abdallah !.^Foor and mean as I am, do you not re- 
cognize, under these weeds, your once loved, once 
honoured, Hamet? Nay^ hide not your fiu», but 
repoee^ again, on the \>oaoTn oi tn&ixdiS^V ^ ^qb^^ 
lemmed a better lesson tbaxx V> ta3fcft^«a«asM«- ^ 
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have exchanged the slavery of passion for the free- 
dom of the Christian ; and entreat you to partake 
of that peace which has long filled my bosom, — and 
which now swells it with joy unutterable ! — Your 
enemy still lives, and is sheltered, with yourself, m 
these walls." 

i Abdallah paused for a few minutes, — ^and his vary- 
ing countenance shewed the perturbation of his 
mind. Then, throwing his arms round the neck of 
Pierre, he sobbed — ^'Hamet ! teach me this lesson, 
and bring me to your God ; and let the restoration 
of your friendship be the promise of his pardon and 
acceptance !*' 



THE BANQUET. 

A SCENE FROM AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 
Imitated frwn the Ancient English Dramatiste, 

BY LAURENCE YOUNG, ESQ. 
STCENE — ^AN ILLUMINATED HALL. 

Marquest F'eroni — Marchioness, his wife — Eruvine, hU 
mistress — County brother to the Marchioness — Bar^ 
toh, and other Guests — surrounding a Table* 

Veroni, Fie ! Count! — thou dost affect a ceremony 
With our poor fare, and make our wine a stranger. 

Count. And if it were so — but that it is not — 
'Twere that my glutted senses feast each other, 
And eyes and ears do make the lips pay forfeit ; — 
A thirsty friar might well forget his bowl, > 
Content to gaze ; — ^but thus 1 drown your censure, 
Full fain to swallow your unjust upbraiding! {DrinJks, 
f^eroni. Hist, hist ! a pledge to all ! — 
Here's to the noble patrou ot o\a tevela ! • 
71il8 was the IVIarch\one&&*& maim^^ ^vjX 
--How old's our Hymcii-ca\etid«x,TOi'Vw«;'l 
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March* Just seven sweet years. 

yeroni. I would have guessed it nine* 
Bartoh, Shrewd reckoning that ! — more stale than 
old, it seems! \AHd9, 

\Ahud,'\ In truth, his godship ages cruel quick. 
Some say he measures his years by the moon ; 
—'Not that he'll ever keep the clock in my house, 
I drink his distance ! — sdll, for his friends' sake, 
Wishing he'd please to take his birth-day wings 
For common, daily wear. 

f^erani. Unmaunered cidtiff ! 
—So, thou art wooing for a song out yonder. 
Where thy success shall richly fee thy pleading ( 

My sweet Erizine ! 
Sure tones like thine, breathed out in Paradise, 
Waked the first emulous nightingale to song ! 

March, What needs, my lord ! to Ud the fidr Erixine ? 
We will not so task her timidity. 
Bid in the minstrels. [Enier Mutic* 

Chorus, 
Wake, O ! wake, the sprightly measure, 
Count it by the poise of pleasmre. 
Softer, slower, bid it move. 
Soft as iigfa of yieUiog loYe ; 
Lore and beauty— nmsio — ^wine— 
What more hath heaven to call divine ! 

During the music, Bartoh talks apart with another of 

the gufjtt. 
Barfo^. Mark how hU wV&\»q\ «i^ \wix^^ ^^i^ 
minion ! % 
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Chteti, And by my troth, she is a pleasant prospect. 
What wealth hath nature lavished on her face ! 
What a loft splendour glows around her form ! 
See, — as she drinks, — how, from her ripe, red lip. 
The conscious cup essays a brighter hue,' 
And senseless gold grows proud within her clasp ! 

Bartolo, Tut, tut ! a piece of blotted alabaster. 
That doth betray its own dishonesty ! 
Shame's crimson front glares through her crystal 

cheek. 
As to reveal — See how her dovmcast lid 
Declines her lover's passionate communion ! 
But hist ! Veroni speaks ! — be still a while, 
And but enrich thy sight with observation. 

Veroni, Nay, I will have it so ; come, sweet Erizioe ! 
Make our ears happy. 

Ertjpine sings* 

I've woven a garland — a wreath for my love ; 
The bloom of the woodland— the gard^i — the grove ! 
Behold, here, the laurel — the chaplet of iame — 
The bays of his prowess encircling his name I 
The dew-spangled rose-bud — an emblem of youth. 
And the fresh sprig of myrtle, to stand for Ids truth ! 
The branch of the oak tree, to shew forth his power. 
With the peaceful green olive plant, opening its flower ! 
And the fragile, the sensitive lily is there, 
— A type of his honour^ \m\axTa&Vve^ «sid.€fdr I 
A few rigid leaves, too, VB9eT\iedL,\«»Aft^ 
C^ the tall, stately ftT-ttee— to *v«^ «R \oa V^'t^- 
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And O I for his love, what so apt to entwine, 

As the tender, the graceful, the fond eglantine ! 
This my coronal shall be, 
Made for mirth and revelry. 
Wreathed around the brimming bowl, — 
Sweets of sensie and flowers of soul ! 
— In the cup the tendrils dip. 
The mantling juice the blossoms sip; 

So nourished, shall it live and bloom for ever, 

The verdant margin of a rosy river ! 

Marqiiess. O I ravishing sound ! — echo's in love 
with it, 
And lingers on the air, in humble mimicry ! 
Thanks, fairErixine! — 

Look to the Marchioness ! 
F^nt ? — overcome, sure, by the mingled odours ! 

[To the Marchioness, 
Rear up thy heart — taste of this wine — so pale ! 
What ails my mistress ? 

March. 1*11 return anon ; 
Speak my excuse, and let me seek my chamber, — 
I shall find fitter time for being well. IEjpU, 

yeroni. Thanks, fair Erixine ! — my heart's sole 
queen ! 
Sit thou by me ! — and bid our jester here ! 
Fellow ! a savour of thy quality I 
— Not that of Ariadne on the rock, 
Or Leucothoe mourning for the sun. 
But make thy chaunt on some t\^\ m«rrj ^^'TOR-s — 
We would he gSLj t 
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Count. My lord ! a moment stay^ 
I would my lady-sister should be here ; — 
I'll seek Hie cause of her so long delay, — 
Is she, jiideed, so sick ? 

J^ii, and, after a short space, returns, heating the 
dead body of the Marchioness in his arms* 

Count, Ho ! ho ! a feast of death and ghostly guests ! 
Murder's abroad — and martyrdom — and blood ! 
Pour out your tears for wine ; 
And turn your glowing tapers into corpse-lights. 
Alas, alas ! — ^yet 'twas not her own act ! 
'Twas thou, fur wickedness ! that drugged the draught, 
And thou, brave husband ! put it to her lip ! 
Look on this scroll !— she did conceive her wrong. 
And the sufficient thought hath murdered her ! — 
The affironted soul's gone up to heaven, compliuning ! — 
—So, — ^how your asking eyes accuse each other ! 
What ! ye'd entice her back to life again. 
With fruitless wishes ! — there, to please ye, then, 
ril set her in her chair of state, again. 
And place your richest cates before her.— No! 
She'll not be tempted — she has lostter appetite! 
Ho ! — she's asleep ! — ^wake up your loudest timbrels !— 
Or stay — haply, she'll hear her husband's voice ! 
— ^Away, ye revellers — insects of a sun-beam I 
Beauty ! go, tell thy beads ! — for thee, false Marquis ! 
I'll have ^ trial of skill to reach thy heart. 
Hence — hence! — let all be dark — ^for death is dark- 
ness/ — 

Away I — but hush! steal aoU\5,\«A'5«i^w^«^'^«^ 

\Scen«ctowi 
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A TALE OP ISPAHAN. 



BY MISS JANE PORTER. 



Far in the Eastr-behold, in letten> anns* 
Fair mien, diaoocunesi dvll ezerciiesy 
All the fuU Uaion of a genfteman. 



When Robert, the yodag taA aspiring brother of 
Sir Anlbony Shirley, the fiflt-llOt!b3^British traveller 
in Persia, arrived there, — also bearing a special mis- 
ision from the King of England to that court, — ^he 
was lost in wonder at the magnificence of Ispahan; 
then the most celebrated dty of the East, for regal 
splendor, chivalric spectacle, and a display of mer- 
chandise unrivalled in the proudest emporiums oi 

• 

Europe. 

Robert Shirley had left the Britbh metropolis, 
under a conviction, that nothing in architecture 
could be more august, than the embattled towers^ 
and gothic pinnacles, wVudv ^i^Qirv'^'^Aa ^Vcosfiwosi^ 
public and private; nothing mot^ x^Vxe^^^'^ 
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lightful, than the elms' walks in Saint James's Paik, 
or the holly vistas in the old Palace, and Temple 
Gardens, sloping their smooth green terraces down 
to the river side. Then, for the gaiety of festival, 
what could transcend the lists in the tilt-yard of 
Westminster, where a maiden queen sat, amidst her 
ladies, dispensing the rewards of knightly prowess ! 
That was, indeed, passed away ; — the sometime wa- 
ning star of the royal Elizabeth had set in the grave ; 
but a prince, reported wise and brave,^ow held the 
sceptre, and what might not be expected of gallantry 
and grace from the son of Mary Stuart 1 His first 
acts honored the hopes of men. 

Elizabeth having taken note of Anthony, the elder 
brother of Robert Shirley, for good service to his 
countiy, in useful observation, and happy influence 
at the court of the young Shah Abbas, even while 
only a traveller, — ^first signalized him by the honour 
of knighthood, and then created him her ambassa- 
dor with the Persian king. And, such was the brave 
knight's sway with that accomplished prince, by the 
power of character alone, founded in spotless faith and 
romantic heroism, that Elizabeth held no ally more 
enthusiastically devoted than the Sophi Shah. He 
wore her picture (painted, indeed, when she was 
veiy young, with something of a flattering pencil^) 
upoa bis heart It was iaivi , ^xvdi ^10^x1%% ^««ocdng a 
lovely gill, who inight Wve \Aajc»\ ^ <st«s!«^ ^>a&ss&. 
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upon her head in sport, had not the jewelled garter 
round it borne a sterner assurance. Ccsur de Lion 
was its motto ; and the gallant Abbas was fond of 
calling her his ** Lion Bride,** The present mission 
of the younger brother of the British resident-minis- 
ter, could not, then, be very acceptable to the Persian 
monarch, when it brought intelligence that, instead 
of this bright and cherished object of his chivalric 
idolatry, a successor of '' beard and batdn'' now sent 
him greeting. 

Abbas, however, received the herald of so illus- 
trious a decease, and worthy an heirship, with every 
distinction due to his own dignity, and that of the 
sovereign whence he came ; and Robert Shirley 
first beheld the great Shah of Persia in his hall of 
audience, on a throne of such splendor, mingling 
with his diamond-set corslet, that 1|| shone one blaze 
of light. All his people bowed at sight of him, in 
like manner with their ancestors before the noon-day 
sun. But, to the messenger of his new ally, to iSbe 
brother of his personal friend, this earthly successor 
to the solar deity gave a welcome, in which majesty 
and graciousness were so blended that Shirley felt 
his imagination dazzled, even more than his eyes. 
To him it was a day of wonders ; and, in the even- 
ing, he retired from the palace of the Heste BeAe&te^ 
or Seven Paradises, in speeclni\e»& ^tetoSasiXL ^ '^ 
%rhicb be bad §een and. heard. 
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Tbe palace, itself, was more like a vision of itdry- 
land than a fabric raised by mortal hands. Every 
kind of marble, of gorgeous painting, burnished 
gold and silver, precious stones, carved work, and 
compartments of mirror reflecting those components 
in every possible direction, gave so endless a va- 
riety and infinity of parts, that the gazer hardly 
knew where to look for the grand reality or the 
splendid, bewildering illusion. Then> for the gar- 
dens, so aptly named after that of Eden^ every thing 
that nature or art could do with the sylvan world, — 
from the magnificent cedar to the elegant chenar, 
firom the pomegranate, laden with fruit, to the rose 
of Shiraz, perfuming the air from forests of firagrance, 
— all were collected there ; mingling with grottoes^ 
fountains, streams, and every luxury of coolness 
and shade that make earth fed like heaven, to the 
senses of the sun-burnt Asiatic. Indeed, the travel- 
ler firom England hailed such soft freshness, in such 
a hemisphere, with delighted surprise. 

But the tournament which he was, next day,^ taken 
to see> in the Moidan Shah^ or Great Royal Square of 
Ispahan, was, — to his taste, who had lately won his 
own spurs in the list, — a yet more amazing and inte- 
resting spectacle. The place itself is a quadrangle, 
about two thousand six hundred feet in length, sur- 
rounded hy ranges of b\]j\dm^^^\^»^^j^^SDAdijG^erent 
purposes for which the^ wete ^^iv^^- K\(wfvss«i^\ 
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each side of the square, is occupied by a double ar- 
cade, beneath which, every rich commodity, from 
all quarters of the globe, was disposed for sale; 
while, in the centre, an immense area presented 
itself, where the royal guards exercised, or the no- 
bility exhibited their chivalry. But, the features of 
this celebrated Square which more particularly dis- 
tinguished it, beyond all other similar objects in the 
noted cities of Asia, were four majestic edifices^ 
each occupying parallel situations in the sides of 
the quadrangle. Two were dedicated to religion; 
two were called Gatesy-^the Gates of the East, — 
meaning structures erected for public uses,-^immense 
as palaces. One of the mosques, — and, certainly, 
the most superb, — stood in the south-east Having 
been finished under the command of the reigning 
monarch, it received the title of Me^edShah, (literally, 
the Mosque of the King). Its ample cupola, and 
four towering minarets, each at the extremities of 
a grand porch-way leading from the Square to the 
domed body of the building, were all decorated with 
a brilliancy of exterior ornament that time cannot in- 
jure, in that pure atmosphere. The second, and more 
ancient mosque, though of less imposing dimensions, 
occupied the north-east point of the Moidan Shah ; 
while the north-west presented the great ^ata o€ «&.- 
trance from the Bazaar — ^e metcwi^c^fe "^^"^^ ^ ^^^ 
paban; and, orer its ram\KiVi-^\xeXJ^v^%''>=^^'>'^**** 
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the femous dock of the city, the gift of Shah Abbu^ 
&stened against the main tower^ — a sufficient proof 
of the judicious munificence of that monarch. In a 
parallel position, stood the most majestic object of 
the whole, the AH Copiy or Gate of Ali, — ^also an 
edifice of the architectural ambition of the Sefi (or 
Sophi) dynasty. Over its noble portico, appeared 
the open saloon where the king sat, when he wished 
to view the spectacles below^ whether festival or 
military; 

From that saloon, seated on ivory chairs,, on each 
side of the cushioned throne of the royal knight-com- 
mander of his newly founded order of the Skak 
Sevan^ (literally, the King's Companions), the twa 
British knights were spectators of their varied cfai- 
valric exercises, whether of the lance, the sword,' 
or the jerreed ; and in all, Robert Shirley was sur* 
prised at such knowledge of the lists, dexterity in 
arms, and courtly grace^ in what he deemed hardly 
better than '* a paynim land/' Shah Abbas ob- 
served the admiring amazement of the young envoy^ 
and, guessing his thoughts, smiled, with a glance 
which spoke his own commentary, to the elder 
Shirley. 

The spectacle over, the king rose ; but, in leav- 
ing, he requested Sir Anthony to remain, and shew 
his brother the archives, andi oiCEiet xkolVfir^^ttiix^ oIk 
jects within the AU Coigiv c\Mffl^je»- ^N&i 'Cafe 
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departure of the sovereign, the square below was 
vacated, under a peal of trumpets, accompanied by 
the roar of the royal guard of elephants, which an- 
nounced the exit, as it had done the entrance^ of Ae 
king. The congregated sound of these animals was 
absolutely tremendous. It seemed to shake the 
foundation of the building; and, for a moment, 
Robert Shirley started back into the room, with his 
hands on his ears. Sir Anthony laughed at the 
change of effect on his brother; for, on first hearing 
the bellowing of the elephants, at the comi^ in of 
the monarch, the stagger and pale cheek of the 
young knight had shewn that he could be made to 
fear, — the strange sound appearing to him the explo- 
sion of an earthquake. On recovering himself firom 
the deafening peal, this second time, he joined in the 
laugh against himself; and, advancing to the front of 
the Royal Saloon, on looking out, behtld the Square 
empty. The silence and solitude, after such a con- 
course and such an uproar, seemed the result of en- 
chantment; and the objects left imparted a delicious 
feeling of repose to the then deserted place. The 
evening was glowingly sultry, and a refreshing air 
rose from the abundantly-flowing fountains, and their 
connecting marble-bedded canals, still glittering be- 
low, under the slanting beams of the setting sun« 
The refreshing breeze sooii dies? Vsto ^<^ o\eo*. <Skss»s- 
ber above, and thexicey iliaiow^ ^'^a^ \s.^i^> ^^ 
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halfcartaiDed portals, into other apartments of the 
Mi Copi, not less magnificent than the ^oyal Audi- 
ence ; and all of which Sir Robert Shirley, now, 
took his leisure to examine. 

He fband them divided into several ranges of 
stones, and the flights of steps which approadied 
them formed of the most beautifully yariegated porce- 
lain. The first ascent conducts to the Royal Saloon, 
directly over the gate. This chamber is open on all 
sides but one. The roof is sumptuously canred, 
and supported by eighteen lofty pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with gold, and other decorations, con- 
formable to the splendid ornaments of the rest of the 
building; but the most delightful was a marble foun- 
tain here, too, which threw up its waters, by machi- 
nery, from below, into a basin of sparkling alabaster. 
On the side of this Saloon, directly facing the great 
area of the Square, was placed the royal seat; and 
quite at its back appeared an embroidered curtain, 
which, when drawn aside by Sir Anthony Shirley, to 
admit his brother, displayed an interior apartment, 
sacred to the retiring of the monarch, which might 
beggar fancy to describe. Besides the usual decora- 
tion of gold, mirror, arabesque wreathing, and ti». 
sued hangings, the finest pictures of the East co* 
Flared the walls. Robert Shirley stopped before one 
of them. It was tYiat oi ^ \on^Vj ^wsss^ ^«»»a^ 
dressed in the ancient costvxm^ c^ ^waa^ viV^ ^Cafc 
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globed diadem upon her head. He seemed im- 
moveable from the spot. "This is female perfeo 
tioD \" cried he, "such a woman might make a man 
forget bis country. Who is she ?" 

Sir Anthony replied that she was the beautiful Shi- 
rene, and the portrait supposed to have been paint- 
ed by a noted painter of her Other's court. *^ Htt 
must have been an artist, indeed 1" answered Robert, 
still gazing on it with almost an enamoured eye; 
^^ But who was this Shirene ? When did she live? 
And, yet, surely nothing of earth's mould could have 
been so completely beautiful. '* "I could give you 
proof of it," returned the ambassador, '^ had you 
patience to listen to her story. It is the burthea of 
many a song in Persia." — *^ Tell it me, Anthony,, oa 
the spot ;" cried his brother, throwing himself on a 
low brocaded couch, just before the picture ; '* here 
will I sit, like Abbas, himself, hearkening tohis> best 
minstrel ; and I shall be well off if I lose not my 
heart and wits, out at my eyes and ears, before you 
bring the tale to an endl" — ^^ Then, it will not be for 
me to run you into such peril," replied the ambassa- 
dor, smiling, and moving onward, " though I have, my- 
self, stood, unscathed, the charms of a living princess 
yet more lovely than this ; — in fact, the Shah's si&ter. 
He loves her^ as we do ours, in happy Christendom.. 
She is worthy pf it, — ^wi8e and feSa\ «sA>wsaRJ«sssRa^ 
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he admits me to sup with him, when she is pre- 
sent." 

'^ Surely, Abbas is a most extraordinary mahome- 
tan !" exclaimed Robert, with his eyes yet fixed on 
the picture ; '^ but, is his beautiful sister at all like 
this ? If she be not, were she perfection to yon, I 
should find her charmless. I never saw my mind's 
image of female beauty, till now 1'' '^ It would be 
dangerous to answer that question to so true a knight- 
errant,'' returned Sir Anthony, ''so, pray come away, 
while any wits are left you/' Robert started from 
his position, to follow his brother through a golden- 
latticed winding passage, that opened towards a 
remoter part of the building. The flutter of a bird, 
escaping from its cage, seemed to fly before them, 
till they emerged into a deeply wooded recess of the 
royal gardens, and there they lost the sound of tiie 
invisible fiigitive. 

'' We have been observed," whispered the ambas- 
sador; '' but whether from bad or good will, no l<»ig 
time, probably, vnll shew. There are those here, 
from foreign courts, who would gladly blot our 
escutcheon in the eyes of Shah Abbas, and, through 
us, tarnish our country." 

But, such was not the intent of the eyes which 

had beheld Robert Shirley, from the gauze-veiled 

window of the picture-siVooii; -wVas^^Xyj ^ vdfi 
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view, had alike commanded the chamber of pre- 
sence and the tournament ; and, that veiy night, he 
formed suspicions of a &irer promise. When com- 
posing himself to repose, on the splendid cushioned 
carpet of a thousand colours, which the Toyal pages 
had spread for him in a chamber of the palace, he 
observed that one Ungered behind the departing steps 
of the others. The youth seemed of an elegant de- 
portment, beyond his fellows ; and, while attending 
his bath, Robert had noticed a particular attention in 
his seiTice. He now called to him, and, in Persian, 
asked why he did not withdraw with the rest. The 
young slave bowed his head to the ground, and re- 
plied, "The wish of my lord's heart was that 
he should hear the story of the loves of the beautiM 
Shirene, and the matchless Ferhaud,— a stranger from 
distant lands ; and I am sent to tell it." — ^' And who 
sent you?*' demanded Shirley, ''my brother, or some 
invisible Hourie? — ^for, none else heard me express the 
wish." — " I come to tell my story,'* answered the 
youth, '* but I know no more." — ^ You are a cun- 
ning lioy,'' returned the Englishman ; " making sure 
of keeping me awake, whi|e satisfying one appetite of 
curiosity, by exciting my goUt for another. But, 
good I proceed vnth your tale ; and, when that is 
over, we shall settle the answer to my questioxv." 

The page made no reply, b\il\yj «i ^^^LotAXscs^^Mife 
0/ the bead; and, seating VAtns^M ^o^^ «q. 



-a.^^i*^ 
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cushion, which he had carried under his arm, at a very 
short distance from the pillow of the young envoy, 
folded his arms over his breast, and, in a lowj mono- 
tonous, but sweet tone of voice, recited the following 



PERSIAN LEGEND. 

*^ A thousand years ago, lived Maurice, Emperor 
t>f the West. He had one daughter, the most inoom- 
parable princess the sun ever shone on. And when 
Khosroo Purviz, — the great Shah of Persia, and sole 
monarch of the East,-— heard of her trancendant 
beauty, he visited her father* s court, with a mighty 
train, to see whether report had spoken true ; and, 
if so, to open his treasures to her &ther, and make 
her his queen. 

^ Khosroo Purviz found that nature had never be- 
fore made so fair a creature. His soul took fire, at first 
sight of her; and, falling on his fiau^ belbre her, in 
presence of the emperor, he swore that he would give 
the seven golden mountains of his kingdom for one 
of her smiles. But Shirene wept; and then, he 
made oath that she was more lovely in her tears, and 
he would cast all the riches of his navies, — frcmi India 
to the Red Sea, — at her {ee\, Xo '^\n<^!Asi^ <me drop 
/>ain that bright eye, to b\eas\naVLV« 'BissX^^\\^»Ba% 
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of her lip, or of her eye, was not for him. Shirene 
looked around her, and sighed ; no sigh answered 
hers, and she sighed again and bitterly. Khosroo 
put a golden ring on her pale, cold hand, and be- 
lieved himself the happiest of men. 

^^ Shitene sailed from the shores of her father, and 
her tears flowed into the parting waves. Shirene set 
her foot on the land of her nuptials, and a smile vi- 
sited her face no more. But Khosroo, the great king, 
was her husband, yet, but by a half rite; and he 
wooed her to the bridal altar of Mythras, the god of 
his country, in vain. Still, it was woman's heart be 
sought, and he thought it had a price. He built her 
palaces, to court her eye ; he planted her gardens^ to 
win the soul. ' Pleasure,' said he, ^ dwells in the 
shade ; and the song of the wood-pigeon, wooing his 
mate, will call my fair one to look up from the earth, 
and, meeting the gaze of Khosroo, teach her to love 
and to be happy r 

* " Of all the paradises which he prepared for her, for 
along time, none were to compare with that of Dus- 
tejard ; and which, to this day, i^ memory of her, is 
called Kaesra Shirene. The palace vras like the 
abode of the genii, and filled with the rarest carvings 
in ivory and precious metals, imitating the embellish- 
ings of her native land. There were, also, delicious 
fountains and . breams ; and oikft ^«tteSSax cs^^v 
grotto of a thoasand spats, coxwca^imoiaJMW?. "^Ra*. "»- 
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which he had first beheld thQ lady of his heart YakI 
fated was the hour, when the still planet of evenuig 
led him over the bowery terrace of the palace zoo^ 
to look down upon the garden of the imperial hartm. 
He there beheld the Princess Shirene, bathing in tht 
lucid waters of a grotto, directly beneath his gaze ; 
and, from that moment, her celestial beauties so fion* 
sumed his soul, that even possession of her presenea 
did not sufficiently fill his eyes with their bri^t pei^ 
fections. He would multiply them everywhere ; and^ 
on his bringing her to his kingdom, he caused h« 
image to be moulded in gold or silver, and placed, as 
he had first beheld her, in the midst of some transpa* 
rent fountain, in the loveliest spots of every, palaoe* 
garden in his dominions. 

^' Yet, nothing of all this adulatory wt>oing touched 
the heart of the virgin queen. She looked on all, 
with the vacancy of one who sees not. Gilded pa^ 
laces were trod by her as indifferenUy as the lone 
moss-walk of the garden ; and the lone moss-walk of 
the garden drew equal attention from her vdth the 
chenar avenues, cirowded with alternate statues^— 
mocking apparitions, alas I of her native home. Par- 
terres of luxuriant flowers spread their splendoorSy 
unnoticed by her eye. The nightingales in the rose 
branches strained their little throats, unheard. Shi- 
rene moved in beauty, brighl as ytVi&ft ^ct^ sas&ft&>\3ikft 
ibe morning star, in her faAvex'?^ cwwl\ \3MlV> V^. 

fc-. 
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the brightness of a wandering spirit^ regarding no 
more the world in which, for awhile, she is doomed 
to tread. 

^^ But there eame a day. It wag ^e feast of the 
Nowroose, — the opening of spring, — ^the awakening 
of joy in every heart. Khosroo had sent messengers 
into all countries, to summon the most renowned 
scnlptors to repair to Persia, and, there, try thdr art 
in making a marble figure of the divine Shirene, 
of more admirable workmanship than any which 
had hitherto been produced. The artists arrived at 
the season of the great festival ; and each shewed a 
specimen of his skill, in wax,-HSome moulding a foot^ 
others a hand, of the ikultless original. One, alone, 
chose for his trial the bold attempt of copying the 
matchless fece. He was veiled to the eyes ; but, those 
eyes did their duty, as if by magic, — for, he never raised 
them to the hce of the queen, irhile appearing to be 
modelling her features under that part of his robe 
which hung over his heart. In a few minutes, he 
took the finished work ftom his bosomf, and, with a 
bowed head, presented it to the king. It eadiibited, 
at once, to the enamoured Khosroo, not merely the 
form of the features of bis adored Shirene, but all 
the breathing lustre of her cheek tmd lips ; the eyes, 
alone, were a blank of coloiiTless wax. 

^ ^EachantmentV cried Wift mow5w^% ^*^>»^«s?^ 

i 
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orbsy to look like hers> and the treasures of Chunj 
Namhah shall be yours 1' 

^'Ferhaudy the incomparable artist^ obeyed. He pot 
the moulded head back into his bosom ; and^ taking 
it thence again, the blue eyes of the image shoue like 
those of the queen, and the lips were then seen to 
dimple with a smile. Khosroo snatched the won- 
drous piece of art to his breast, and covered it with 
kisses. During all, Shirene, herself, sat unheeding, 
speechless, and unmoved ; and, the great lords pre*- 
sent thought there was little difference, in reality, be- 
tween th& waxen. efiBgy and its living, lifeless model. 
^' ^ Oh 1' cried the king,^ ^make but that insensible- 
mistress of my soul to smile on me, like this image ; 
give me but that moment of cheating bliss, and. I 
could almost reward you with the lovely cold one 
ever after ! — ^I cannot live, and see her thus.' — ^The 
artbt stood up before Khosroo, and, with the air 
of some supernatural being, solemnly whispered^ 
^ Weigh well your request, monarch I — ^fbr you speak 
to one who can grant it I Is not yon frozen beaut]r 
your wife? and would you barter herself Jon: a 
smile ?'— ' She is my queen V answered the king ; 
^ but, as my bride, she repels me — hates me 1 • Yet, 
I adore her, spell-bound ; and, one look of graclous- 
ness^ such as she wore when first her beauties mad- 
dened me, might bring me \o m^ ^^«aA& ^sjgacaur— <»^ 
in its vanishing, break the taWstoasi, im\^ ^n^ m^ taa^ 
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tivated heart its liberty.' — * Then/ replied the artist, 
raising his voice so that all should hear him, * swear, 
1 Khosroo, Son of Gyms I that, if my art can make 
your princess smile 6n you, you will give her tp my 
tims !'— -' By Mythras sacred self, I make the vow 1* 
retuirbed the king, witk a frantic gasp, as if under ilb- 
cantation. 

*^ When, lo 1 at the moment, turning hi» eyes to- 
wards the queen, he beheld, to his amazement, that 
she iK> longer fiat like ftn enshiined statue, but, with 
looks as if her soul would start from every glowing 
feature, gased on the veiled face of tiie mysterious 
artist, whose voice had seemed to strike her, as by 
a wand. Ferhaud, immediately ozi the oath of the 
monarch, approached the beautiful object of his art, 
and, throwing himself on his knee before her— 
' Lady,' cried he, ' whatever form this face may 
wear, when its withdrawn shroud may briefly expos^^. 
it to those august eyes, for the sake of him whose life 
is nought unless you live for him, smile on the great 
king V While he spoke, those in the presence be^ 
held the countenance of the queen undergo a variety 
of changes, from the lily's paleness to the rose's 
tender bhish ; but, when he ended, and, for one se- 
cond only, dropt the veil frcun hif face, she sfffftag 
from her seat, vrith such a smile as angels enter i^ 
radise, ITieking, enraptored,«lai\*^Xo^w^"8»^^^s^*^ 
Aatgham of Jieavenly brighiDft»fi%aV%Axiv^3«^^^'^^ 
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and she, \?ith a panting shriek of sufibcating joy^feU, 
with her closing eyes fixed on the again-covered head 
of Ferhaud ; — but the arms of Khosroo caught her. 
He clasped her close to his breast; exclaiming aloud-— 
^ Magician; thy soul shall be satisfied ! — she has 
smiled again-^he will now love me--and here is 
her fond place for ever !' 

^' Ah; not SO; KhosroO; son of Cyrus 1 , It was on 
Ferhaud — but not the humbly bom, of a slave's cast 
— ^it was on Ferhaud; the young Prince of Corinth; 
the beloved of her childhood; the betrothed of her 
youth,— from whom the treasures of Persia had pur- 
chased her of her ambitious father; — ^it was on him 
she had smiled; and into his arms she would have 
sunk; there to sigh away her happy spirit in that 
chaste re-union. 

*' Nights camC; and mornings rosC; and still; the 
seeming artisft pleaded; to the king; his oath ; and 
stilly the monarchy more and more enamoured, de- 
layed to ratify his bond. For, now, Shirene smiled— 
smiled always; though it was often amidst dlghs and 
tears of smothered tenderness for the dear dweller 
in her thoughts ; whom, indeed, she, almost every day, 
saw; — ^for; by the irreversible law of the Medes and 
Persians, Khosroo dared not; absolutely, deny fiiU 
^Iment of that which he had so solemnly sworn. 
But, to gain time, be pTom\seOL ^<& ''^wfeyKnasiCft of 
^s engagement, first, at the end oi oika^«aXvi«^ 



i 
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bj this nondcrftil attiit, and Iben, at the teiminatiou 
of another ; till, at length, the last prodigimu . task 
he had assigned him being neady . finished, the mo- 
narch wai driven to despair, Ue bad commanded 
this eslraoidinary maateT of the chisel to transform 
a particularly wild track, in a. vast lockj desert 
leading to the city of Dustejatd, into a r^on of 
sculptured palaces, iar to transcend tha pioudeat in 
that favorite loyal residence. 

"fetbaud hastened to obey; and themooa, whose 
crescent shone on the commencement of thbiiis last 
labour, seemed batdly in ber wanii^ bend, when 
news was brou^t to the king of its near completion. 
He stood ^ast— no subterfuge remained — now, or 
never, he must perform the vow which would sepa- 
rate him, for ever, from the light of his eyes, the 
being in whose presence alone he felt existence I 
and — what, yet fiirther, augmented bis desperation — 
even on the evening in which such evil tidingft 
came, he discovered that bis yet unwedded queen 
was more ready to depart with the mysterious 
artist, and risk the fortunes of his apparent wan- 
dering bte, than abide in Persia, with all the 
honours . of the monardiy. In passing by the 
golden trellis of an orange grove, her lately chosen 
place of repose al set of sun, he perceived her, 
through the gilded wire, iediian% oaVa ^aA.-TOSe- 
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handy which she pressed alternately to her Ups and 
heart. 

'< * Oh, sweetest flower I' she sofUj ezdaimed^ 
< and sweeter, as the gift of my beloved I Dear em- 
blem of the life of purity and tenderness I should 
pass with him 1 Yea, my Ferhaud 1 thy native hilb^ 
of still-remembered fame, shall soon receive us. 
There will we live, beneath the olive shade, unvisitad 
by any splendor but thy virtues. Oh, rather would 
I be thy bride, under a humble roof of sedge, gr^n 
as thine own laurels, than the queen of the great 
king, mistress of the world 1 Yet, Khosroo, Khosroo^ 
my own pangs of anxious love, teach me to pity 
theer 

** Khosroo fled, at these sounds, and tore his jet- 
black beard. ' Witchcraft, from the first,' said he^ 
* has held that gentle heart from mine, and vengeance 
shall restore it to me. I dare not forswear my cath^ 
but I can render its fulfilment impossible.' 

^* He called to him Gorgone, the base daughter of 
the aged nurse who, in fatal hour, had accompanied 
the beautiful Shirene from the land of her happiness. 
This woman was soon purchased to assume the dia- 
racter of her mother, and accomplish the will of the 
king. She clad herself in garments of sackdoth, 
az)d^— with a mourning veil, steeped in ashes, on her 
/read,-- hastened to the vale o^T^<c^s^r^r^Qfi^nlv%'«Vkkh. 
tiame, literally, means ihe tootv^m^^^p3A«^- hx 
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the entrance of the vale, where tw> golden gates, 
uuder a marble portal o'er-canopied with trees, rolled 
back to receive her, the slaves who carried her litter 
set it donn. She stepped out, and proceeded alone. 
She bad Dever visited the spot before; and even her 
fiend-like spirit, tor a moraent, was diverted from 
thoughts of her errand, io admiration of the paradise 
which her pi oposed victim had created. 

"When Ferhaod first entered it, it presented 
a scene of the nitdest desart, — a vast green vrilder- 
Hcas, surrounded by mouDtaios, craggy, barren, and 
terrific. It now appeared the garden of the Hourii. 
The ru^ed heights were crowned .with, trees, 'and 
robed in richest verdure; while the m^ble rocks 
benea.th were, everywhere, sculptured into the forms 
of Sylvan grottos, and chambers in llie bos6m of the- 
mountain, whose branching arcades and pillared 
supports might have vied with the proudest temples 
of tJie West and East. At the foot of the centri 
mountain, a fountain gushed, clear as the fabled 
waters of the magic valley, where female loveliness 
need only bathe once to render it immortal. Here 
Ferhaud had displayed his whole skill; adorning 
it with sucli statuary as never had been seen, rince 
the mastn hand of Phidias completed the glory of 
Athens. For here, the young and enamoured artist 
bad thronged together the \ov«s aa& 'Ca^^ns^^'''^ 
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oendant beauty — the image of Shirene henel)^ badi^^ 
ing in the crystal wave. From this marble fount, 
OTer which the fairest roses of Persia shed their softeil 
shade, flowed a stream of such pellucid water that 
a lover might have compared it to the eye-beam of 
his love : — and a lover did caU it so ; for, to this day, 
that brook of the valley bears the name of Shirene. 
All along its banks was fragrance, from bowers of 
every shrub and flower that drinks the dew of heaven; 
and, on every leaf, the drops of a recently iiedlea 
shower, — ^rare in that region, — were sparkling, like 
pendant diamonds, or the lucid tear on the cheek 
of a happy bride. 

^ Just over the bright bosom of the fountain, rose 
a high perpendicular front of the rock, smoothed to 
the polish of a mirror ; and, above, on its platform 
surface, there seemed to have just alighted, from the 
cloudless sky, a little army of guardian spirits, hover- 
ing their snowy wings over the virgin bather below. 
In the midst of them stood the form of a knight, in 
Grecian armour; his shield, too, was stretched over 
the fountain, as if to shut its beauties, alike from hift 
own gaze and that of the ardent sun. But, instead 
of a warrior's sword, he grasped the torch of Hymen 
in his hand, and his unhelmed head was bound with 
laurel, mixing vnth the rivets of a broken diadem, 
^^i^esounding from the de^^ q>1 ^^siAiL vix^^^xonl 
pbkthim, Gorgone beatd iflsie d«aft\ <A ^^ ^wisMi^ 
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Fabuid stiikiDg aganut the triumpbal wreath of that 
DtiaTtitil figure, as if only a few gtrokea more ware to 
finish the last leaf of the chaplet ; and then, bis taak 
completed, he would degcend, fl; to the king, and) 
demanding his bride, power itself could not withhold 
the vrell-eanied guetdoti. Gorgoae listened, aiWl 
threw her eyes around. A thousand echoes, revee- 
betating slnAe alWr stroke of the chisel, seemed 
calling her to hasten, ere it were too late to execute 
her purpose. Ou one side, almost bidden amongst 
trees, she perceived a flight of stepsj and, hunying 
towards them, after ascending seren hundred, ar- 
rived, panting, on the pUtform's dummit. There, 
affecting btigue and anguish, she stopped, leaning 
against an eltar-coluron on the brink of the preci- 
pice. 

"^t that moment, the thoughts of Ferhaud wera, 
bent on the near completion of his task, — on the in- 
stant grasp of bis long-promised happiness : bnt, he 
heard the sounds of sorrow, and be looked aionnd. 
He descried the s^d nurse of Shirene, who, though 
veiled, was recognised by die royal amulet on her 
bosom, and he hastened to her side. One word de- 
majided why her feeble limbs had dared such a 
height, and wherefore was her griefs 

" ' Ob, Ferfaaud I' cried she, ' I bring thee this cu?^ 
front tfay mistress and mine. T\wUear\t«r) ^^£^^>^ 
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me take the dregs to thee. Her nuptial cup^she 
called ity and she bade you drink it.' 

"Ferhaud stood, now, like a statue of horror. His 
hand, mechanically, took the golden chalice^— drugged, 
indeed, with a deadly poison, — ^which the woman put 
into his grasp. But he moved tiof ; he raised it not, 
to obey the last injunction of his beloved — to drink 
it / The woman, with the pers'evierance of a mthless 
heart, twined her arm around his ; and, looking in 
his fixed and glassy eye, in a tone of seeming pity, 
murmured — ^^ shall not the nourisher of Shirene's 
fatal beauties assist her bereaved lover to meet his 
expecting bride in paradise V — and, with the words, 
rather too abruptly moving his arm, to raise the cha- 
lice to his lips, he staggered under the impulsive 
weight, and, with this female fiend self-coiled to his 
almost unconscious body, fell headlong over the pre- 
cipice. Both perished in the fall. 

*^ But, was the murderer blessed in the crime ? — 
No ;— Shirene's faithful heart had only to hear her 
lover's fate, and hear no more. Her bright eye 
closed, and Khosroo clasped a lifeless statue. Smote, 
too late, with remorse, he placed the two incompa- 
ble beings, whom his injustice had destroyed,' in the 
same grave ; — union, at least in death, he gave them. 
Nature, too, bore evidence of their love ; for, ere the 
return of spring, when \^fe \.\rt\Xt ^wiJA ^k^ ^^ 
grove, two rose trees g;tevi ou\. ol ^^mw^^^S.'^sa 
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faithTol pair, and & hvige thistle iiiaifc«d the day of 
their cruel destroyer. 

" Strangerl travel towards Dustejard, by the nay 
of Tackt-i-Boston ; and there wilt ihon, still, see the 
■pot where the pilgrim weepe for the peerless Sbiiene, 
aod the warrior sighs over &e dust of the brave 
Feriiaud, — where the nightiiigale stags in the 
blanches, and wails over the £ite of buman loves 1" 



" You ate asleep, sirT" gently added dte yonng 
Asiatic troubadour, having praised a moment, with- 
out answer, after he concluded his tale. 

"No," replied the Englishman; " but, pe Aaps, I 
am thinldi^ more of the beautiful Shirene who yet 
lives, and inhabits this palace, than of her who^ — a 
shrouded bride— sleeps sweetly, at last, uoder the 
roses of her lover's garden 1" 

"Ahl" exclaimed the youth, starting from his 
carpet seat ; and, touching a few notes on alittle lute- 
like instrument that bung at bis nedt, he soAIy 
chanted dtese words : — 

' StiBiigH I love tlie Boul of her 
Wbo loves that soul of tMoe ; 
Nor think 'twas %Maeu «««. i&t^!a«., 
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What Shirene was to Greek Ferhaud, 

Zelmaine would prove to thee, 
—A handmaid, — blest, in thy abode, 

A Christian bride to be !* 

With the last strain^ the page vanished from the 
chamber. But, ere the moon, that then shone bright 
in at the young eDyo3r's window^ again appeared 
there in full orb, it lit the nuptial chamber of the 
English knight and the Persian princess. And, in 
after days, when many suns and moons had revolved 
their course, the portraits of Sir Robert Shirley and 
his beautiful bride, the Lady Zelmaine, were seen, by 
future travellers, in the very same pictute-saloon of 
the Ali Copi, — side by side with those of the la- 
mented Shirene and her incomparable Ferhaud. 



STANZAS, 

Composed during a Tempeii, 

BY BERNARD BARTON. 

Dazzling may seem the noondde sky. 
Its arch of azure shewing ; 

And lovely to the gazer's eye 
The west, at sunset glowing. 

Splendid the east — at morning bright. 
Soft moonlight on the ocean ; — 

But ghrious is the hushed delight 
Born in the storm's commotion ! 

To see the dark and lowering cloud 
By vhnd lightning riven, — 

To hear the answer, stem and proud^ 
By echoing thunders given ; — 

To feei, in such a scene and hour, 
—'Mid all that each discloses — 

The presence of that 'vieviVesMi ^^« 
On whom the wor\d Tevo««i\ — 
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ThiSy to the heart, is more than all 
Mere beauty can bring o'er it ; 

Thought — feeling—fancy own its thrall. 
And joy is hushed before it ! 



FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING. 

Written in on Annttal Publieation, presented to^ a iMd^, wke 
had a^ffiared much and long 40Ucliofb 

Reviewing time's perennial flight. 
We mark some lovely hours, 

t 

Like stars amidst a stormy night, ;. 

Or winter-blooming flowers. 

Such as among the gloomy past 
Your happiest days appear, 
Such — ^but improving to the last, 
Be all in this new year ! 

Sheffield. J. M. 



SPAIN. 

AN INVOCATION. 
BT THE BIGHT HOKOU&ABLE LOED DILLOK. 

Oh, that the Spirit of my votive song 

Would pour her sybil oracles along ; — 

Go forth where despots sway, and dastards yield. 

And rouse a tented Israel to the field ! 

— Oh ! for the mystic harp of Kedron's vale, 

To fling its music on the tameless gale ! 

As erst, in Israel, when— at God's command — 

Saul was sent forth to blight the chartered land. 

When Siloa's brook was gathered to a flood. 

And Sion wept— till every tear was blood ! 

Oh ! for a spell — like her's who called the dead. 
And brought the prophet ft'om his dreamless bed, — 
To wake the spirit of the martyred brave, 
And break the slumber of Riego's grave ! 
— Oh ! for the warrior-youth of Judah's line. 
Divinely missioned to a work divine, — 
A David to " go up**— with atafi m\A.*^ti%, 
And pebbles for the forehead oi «L>wn%> — 
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And^ in the spirit of a holy wrath, 
Smite the Goliath of a sceptered Oath ! 

Alas f the lovely land ! — where fetters bind 
All but the sighs their captives give the wind ! 
Where life is stagnant— bat when stirred by fears. 
And patriots have no weapon — ^but their tears ! 
Where the free breezes and the dancing waves 
Utter vd&n language to a world of slaves ; 
And hope — a *' fitful fever" — wakes and dies. 
Like clouds that form — to melt — in Spanish skies ! 

It comes— it comes !— like a far trumpet blast, 
I hear the tumult and the stir, at last !— 
Through the dull distance of a few short years. 
The gathering-cry is borne to prophet ears. 
When nations shall go forth, like water poured. 
To see an Agag hewn before the Lord, 
And freedom lift, again, her starry crest. 
High o'er the new-born Hebron of the west I 



TO A WREATH OF DEAD FLOWERS. 

' Shewn Utmebya FHend, on hit retttmfirom Abroad, to tohom I 
Juui given them, in bloom, ontheevo o/hit departure* 

Pale, fragile flowerets ! I remember ye. 
In all your pride of fragrant witchery ; 
Shunning broad day-light— like a bashful mdd 
To woo her lover closer in the shade ;«- 
Winging the breeze with perfume soft and sweet, 
— A scented guide to lure the willing fieet !— 
But, now — ^with colours faded, odour gone, 
No sweetness left for any other one,«~ 
Ye have for me a beauty, passing all 
Your pomp of purple, in your paler pall ; 
— Withered and silent vouchers for Ms truth. 
Whose love has been the star light of my youth ! 

MONA. 



THE EXILE. 



A POETIC FKAGMXVT. 



« 

The vessel left the shore. 
Braving the restless ocean ;-*for the sea, 
As though it scorned tl)e burden which tlie will 
Of man had cast upon its glittering plain. 
Murmured with sullen voice,-*-and seemed, awhile^ 
As it would fling the trace of earthly power 
From off its glorious face, into the {ur. 
Or whelm it in its own blue shining depths ! 
—One stands upon the deck, and, through the war 
Of waters, watches where the blood-red sun 
Sinks o'er his own for valley of the west. 
And lights the distant home that never more 
Shall come, with all its music— but in dreams I 
Never shall vision rise upon his sight 
Like that, this moment, o*er the billows fading. 
Dim in the distance !— Onward goes the ship, 
To meet the rising sun ! — ^but on his soul 
Has sunk—mom shall not lighten it — ^the night 
Descending o'er his own Hesperia ! 

The veMel glided onwarda I -ountoc^ ^-^W, 
In muBic and in moonligJit\— wad t\ie ww«^— 
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The little wavelets— lighted by the moou, 

Flay, like a thousand stars, upon its path ! — 

And the light pennon streams upon a breeze, 

Winged with the perfume of far orange bowers !— 

And birds go flashing by, like silver gleams. 

Or ride, like snow-flakes, on the dancing waves !— 

And sounds steal o'er the waters — and the breasts 

Of many throb, with that delidoas thrill 

That marks the weariness and peril past ; 

And — ^where she rises^hsdl the glowiug East, 

— Ftur as a new-born Venus from the sea ! 

And eyes look out, where hearts have gone before. 

Through many a weary day and heavy night; 

All, all — save one !— He leans iq)on the deck. 

And, through the waters, sends his spirit forth. 

To seek another ** land" ! For him — for him. 

The ample world has but a single home ; 

All else a waste — of water or of plain. 

What boots it which ! — and the glad land-cry comes 

Light to his ear — but heavy to his heart. 

Marking the space he never must repass. 

That hides the valley where he was a child ! 

— His mother's white-walled pottage^far away — 

Lost — like the dove that wandered from the ark. 

And never came again ! — all this, and more, 

A thousand thoughts— each on6 an agony — 

Swell in his bosom !-*-and he turns to toeep, 

Amid the smiles that greet the lo\^\^ X^Xi^, 

Where be ia but AN EKIL£ ! 



FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE 

LA TORRE. 

]. 

Beautiful is my nymph, if gay she spread 
Her golden hidr, dishevelled on the wind ; 

Beautiful, if, in the disdain I dread. 
Estranged, she torus from me lier eyes nnkiad. 

2. 

Beautiful angry, — ^beautiful when glad,— 
Beautiful cruel, — beautiful when shy ; — 

But O ! most beautiful, when, mute and sad. 
She draws a gentle cloud o'er son and sky t 



Beantifial, when she stills the storms and seas. 
With that blue eye which ouly I adore ; 

Beautiful, when, in pity for my peace. 
She smiles as angels who were sad before. 

4. 

A nymph whose beauty, amiable and calm. 
Cannot be fancied unless seen ; — nor, seen. 

Can it be found in what consists the charm 
WMch tthedjtt suck iu\exesX o' «t \tfst va^ \safs&.\ 



CONSTANCE. 

A TALE. 

*' Notwithstanding, these dtlBens of Gaunt, in all their publike 
actions, hare ever shewed more grosse folly than cunning, and 
no maryd; for they that carrie credit and authority among 
them, are Cor the most part wealthy men, of oocupati<Hi, vn** 
quainted with waigfatie affiures, and little vndentanding what 
belongeth to the gouemment of a state. Their cunning oon- 
slsteth but in two points : the one, that they studie, by all means 
possible, how to weaken and impouerish their prinoe ; the other, 
that when they have made ^ fault, and finde the partie offisnded 
too strong for them, they craue pardon with greater humiliati<Hi, 
and buie peace with larger gifts than any people in the world." 

Philip De ComnUnet. 

" He is taken ! the minion of th^ tyrant is se- 
cured ! see, Constance ! they are bringing him down 
the street,** exclaimed Martin Jansens; ''here, 
Brawn ! Feterkin ! my gown and wand of office ! I 
must follow my &ther to the town house, where the 
burgesses will sit in consultation.*' 

Constance Llndor^ left alone by tVie ^^e^^^sX^st^ ^^ 
ber kinsman, approached the Witidofsf ^wiXXi tt«aSc\sa^j^ 
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steps, and leaned for support agauist the 
£rame-work of the balcony. The jrell of tb 

nated populace announce thi approach of ti 

■ *. • 

soner. His hands were' fettered, he was bareJ 
— ^for his cap had been lost in the desperate 
ance which he had made against his assailanti 
pale ; but with brow erect, and casting, at intt 
a look of scorn upon the multitude, who loadi 
with threats and execrations. 

Count Adolph, of Blumenberg,-~the t 
knight of Charles, Duke of Burgundy,—^ 
boldly in the midst of the hostile crowd j 
were only restrained by the weapons of the j 
from tearing him to pieces. Here and tli 
burgess, floundering along upon a horse odI 
clumsy than himself^ strove to keep order ; b 
shouts and the curses of the multitude ina 
Every base mechanic and greasy artisan quiti 
employment, and rushed into the street, reji 
like a wol^ in the scent of blood, and hungi^ 
.slaughter. Hotly, — eagerly they pushed up 
soldiers, their ferocity heightened by the call 
possession of their intended victim. 

'' They will murder him,'' exclaimed Cone 
'^ ere he reaches that gloomy prison which is b 
prelude to his grave. I see him for the las 
upon earth!" Earnestly, passionately she fib 
her gaze \ipon his noble countenance; aldn 
despite of her terror, Wve xm^^bfoiSdi^^ eyi 
curled lip, aad the ton sfce^ m>u\i Ni\as&x\» ^ 
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savage exultation of his enemies. But tears be- 
dimmed her vision, as she thought upon that evening 
when— the star of his master^s court— every tongue 
had spoken in his applause; where — ^the most graceful 
amid a train of gallant cavaliers, radiant with happi- 
ttess^^-he led the sprightly dance. A thousand recol- 
lections rushed upon her souL She, the humblest of 
all his partners, one whom he had selected because 
she was tibe orphan daughter of his &ther*s friend, 
was probably forgotten. But where was the proud 
beauty who, on that triumphant night, lavished 
such flattering distinctions upon him,— the acknow- 
ledged object of his fond idolatry ? She had forsaken 
him, and married another. Fortune, also, had played 
him false ; and now, perchance, only one heart re- 
mained faithftd, — and he would ^nk into a blood- 
stained tomb, unlamented, except by the devoted 
girl who loved not the less ardently that she loved 
in vain. 

Adolph was now out of sight. The roar of the mul- 
titude became fiunter and fidnter. Constance learned, 
by the disappointed words and gestures of the few 
who fell back, sulkily, from the crowd, that he had 
been conveyed, in safety, to the town house $ and, 
relieved from immediate apprehension, she sat down 
to recover hersel£ Gratefully attached to her hot- 
headed uncle, Ludwig Jansens, the rich merchant of 
Ghent, she grieved to see him plimging into re- 
bellion against his sovereigo. TVioxv^^^sN-^^'^'^sv- 
scDce of Duke Charles, in Getmaxi^ , VJaa oSe«K«&\>a^ 
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risen upon his officers, murdered his fi^ends, and 
proclaimed themselves free, she was aware that thej 
were not strong enough to cast off' a joke which 
would be made more burthensome than ever, when 
the Duke, incensed by the wanton cruelties which 
accompanied all their outrages, should return, with a 
force sufficiently potent to bring them into subjec- 
tion. But, elate with the triumph which they had 
achieved, exulting in their own wisdom, and pufied, 
by self conceit, to the highest extreme of folly,— it 
would liave been worse than useless for Constance 
to have remonstrated with senators, who, in common 
with all men of w^ak understanding, held the mental 
abilities of the other sex in unmitigated contempt. 
Conscious of the tender feelings which she che- 
rished for Count Adolph, she had never mentioned 
her acquaintance with him in the fiunily by whom 
she was, now, protected ; and she resolved to conceal 
the strong interest which she took in his &te,— -well 
knowing that it would raise the jealousy of Martin 
Jansens, who, angry and mortified by her rejection 
of his addresses, was ever ready to ascribe it to a 
preference for another. 

The fiither and son returned home, full of the pro- 
ceedings of the day ; — ^the elder in a high state of irri- 
tation, occasioned by the successful opposition of a 
rival orator. In mere contradiction to Hans Van- 
dergildy who liad triumphed over him on several 
occasions^ and not throu^ axvy "^ax^KtviXw \^s#A- 
thir8tme8S,--for Ludw\g vas tcvotc wlW^ VJwwv niv^«^ 
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—he had advocated the immediate execution of the 
prisoner. But his opponent, who pic^ued himself 
upon carrying a point, raised such an outcry against 
thii mode of proceeding in the absence of several 
burges8e9, who, he contended, ought to have a voice 
in the business, that Adolph was committed to 
prison, and his sentence deferred for nearly a week. 
Still, there could be no doubt of his final condemna- 
tion; for he had incurred the hatred of the trading 
community, by his contempt of their brutal igno- 
rance; and, however difiering respecting the time 
and manner of it, his death was universally decreed, 
by all classes of those into whose hands he n^, so 
unhappily. Mien. Leige, Arras, and other cities, 
following the example of Ghent, were in a state of 
insurrection; and a considerable period must, neces- 
sarily, elapse before the fiery-hearted Duke could 
disengage himself from his distant campaign, in 
order to reduce them to obedience. 

Constance withdrew, early, to her chamber ; but, 
in the certainty that sleep would be a stranger to her 
eyes, she did not attempt to seek repose. Her 
thoughts were full of Adolph; and the desire of 
saving him rose so strongly in her heart, that, not- 
withstanding her perfect conviction of the impossi- 
bility of the undertaking, project after project, — each 
more wild and hopeless than the preceding, — rushed 
across her brain. She had read, in story, of great ex^ 
ploits achieved by even vreaket m^\x>Mfteo^\--'^'*^ 
tbejr must be fidae, she tliou^Ya \ tot wi QWi\a^«^««^ 
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yet, brou^t more enthusiasm to thdr aid, and she 
felt that she could do absolutdy nothing, in behalf . 
of one whom she would have died to rescuew Agi^ 
tated, restless, and impatient, she wrapped herself 
from head to foot, in a dark veil ; and stole into the 
garden. After wandering through its paths, for a 
short time, an irresistible impulse prompted her to 
sally forth, by a side door, of which she had the key, 
into the street ; in order to indulge a melancholy 
satis&ction, in gazing upon the waUs which held the 
man she loved, in dread captivity. Gliding softly 
along, she reached a spot opposite to the prison. It 
was a large, massy, frowning building, which seemed 
to bid defiance to her feeble powers $ and her spirit, 
hitherto supported by a vague and undefined hope, 
sunk within her. Standing in the deep shade of a 
buttress which supported the walls of a church, the 
approach of a man caused her to shrink into closer 
concealment. The stone work had fitllen into decay ; 
and presented a small aperture, into which she 
pressed her slender form, so as to be completely 
hidden from view. The person, who had compiled 
her to take this shelter, advanced to the very spot 
which she had just vacated; and, looking upwards to 
the prison, heaved a deep si|^. In another minute, 
he was joined by a friend ; and they b^an to con- 
verse together, in low tones, but sufficiently audible 

to be overheard by the trembAm^ Omstaxvee. 

'* ** Where have they placed \jMar^ cne^^aa. "• k\. 

^nitmnit of the western townc,"' ie^^«^\»a «m. 
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panioii. " Then," said the first speaker, " all hope 

of aiding him is at an end ; had it been below 

I know u secret of the prison; I have tasted its de- 
lights, and worked a subterranean passage, from my 
dungeon, into the burying ground of this very 
church* Unexpectedly released, a day or two before 
my intended escape, my operations have never been 
discovered. A piece of blanket, painted to an exact 
resemblance of the wall, — for I had implements con- 
veyed to me from without, — conceals the chasm. If 
the rascal burghers had, in their wisdom, con£btied 
the Count in this apparently secure retreat, we 
mi^t have saved him." ^^ Scarcely," returned the 
other ; '^ the dty gates are doubly watched. Obliged, 
ourselves, to adopt mean habits, and to live in the 
greatest publicity with our vulgar neighbours, to 
avoid suspicion, where could we have hoped to have 
concealed him until enquiry was at an end? — I 
would set fir^ to his prison walls, with my own 
hands, if, in the ev^it of his escape, there was a, 
single spot, throughout the accursed city, where he 
might rest secure." 

Constance could withhold no longer. Catching at 
the desperate hope which these strangers held out, 
she glided, like a phantom, between the speakers 
*' Be not a&aid," she cried; ^^ you behold a Mend; 
and think not evil of me, that I join your conference, 
I were unworthy to be the daughter of a brave man, 
if I shrank from assisting VYie wscl qS. XsaXi^S^ssi^^ 
c*onipanion in arms." llecoNCte^ ttwa. \}assct ««. 
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prise, a fresh conmiltation ensued. It was brief i but 
not a single point which related to the deliyenuifie of 
the Count was left untouched. Having settled the 
mode of their iiiture correspondence, the meeting 
hroke up ; and Constance returned home, followed, at 
a convenient distance, b j her new acquamtanoes^— 
who watched her, until assured of her safety within 
the garden walL 

At one moment, certain of success,*-4n the neziy 
struck with sudden despair, — Constance passed the 
remainder of the night in continual alternations, be- 
tween hope and fear. But, compelled to assume the 
semblance of composure, she soothed her perturbed 
brow ; and descended to the break&st table, with 
calm features and an agitated heart. Proceedings 
had, already, commenced. Martin,— more easily a^ 
joled than any other person in the world, except his 
fether,— sate swelling with the happiest notions of his 
own sapience. '' Here's a pretty mismanaged bvt- 
siness !** cried he, to the worthy burgess; ^' they have 
put Count Addph at the top of the western tower; 
and he holds signals, through the grated window% 
with his colleagues, below." Ludwig, who held great 
command in the prison, pleased with the blunder 
committed by Vandergeld, and with the opportunity 
which it g^ve him of displaying his more active vir 
gilance, instantly invested his son with an authority 
to change the place of Co>mt Adolph's confinement ; . 
and Martin, having xeca-ved «t\MiX. fewo. >iJafe <t^Tx<e» 
poDdent who had favooteA Yam^VSo. «o.;M:»s«nV^ 

Ik 
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the Count's mode of communicating with ill^sposed 
persons, outside the walls, — that the dungeon under 
the moat was the most secure place, — adopted the 
expedient, as a suggestion of his own ; and, forth- 
with, directed the removal of the prisoner to this 
dismal celL To make assurance douhly sure, he 
ordered the jailor to &sten the captive to the wall ; 
nor would he sufier the slightest alteration to be 
made in the furniture of the apartment,— because, as 
he jocosely remarked, thej need be at little pains for 
the accommddation of a man who had not another 
week to live in the world. Now, Martin was im- 
pelled to this wanton cruelty, merely to shew his 
wit and his authority. He had a confUsed noti(m 
that it was a patriot action to cut the throats of all 
the nobility ; but, individually, he bore no malice to 
the man whom he now subjected to the most inhu- 
man usage. The next morning, he was advised by 
his anonymous friend to inspect the food which was 
delivered to the Count ; and, charmed with this new 
method of appearing zealous and important, he pre- 
pared to pay another visit to the prison. 

Constance asked his escort to a neighbouring 
church. Such an unusual request filled him with 
deHght ; and, giving her his arm, they walked, in a 
lover-like manner — ^very much to his &ncy — through 
the streets. The church was a little way beyond 
the prison ; but, on reaching the gate of the la.t^«x^ 
Constance was taken suddeiAy \SW— *^ '^ ^^*^*^ '^'^ 
could not proceed a step fvixl\ict- %\3kfe^«»^'^ia««^"^*«^ 
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obliged to enter the dark edifice. Rest, and a glass 
of water, almost recovered her ; but she could, no 
longer, think of going to church ; and, frightened at 
the strange and melancholy i^pearance of evei^- 
thing around her, she revised to stay with the jailoor^s 
Wife, but, clinging to Martin's arm, entreated him 
to remain with her, or to allow her to accompany 
him. Her companion, gladly, embraced the offered 
alternative ; and they trod the mazes of the dreary 
labyrinth, together. The, naturally ingenuous, heart 
of Constance revolted at the deception which she 
practised; but Adolph's safety demanded the hateful 
task, and she repulsed her scruples. She had a file, 
in her sleeve, ready wrapped in a written jsknrolL On 
arriving at the vaulted anti-room of the dungeon, 
Martin placed a loaf of coarse bread in her hands, — 
after he had broken it in half, and turned it round 
and round, in his own, — whilst he poured the water 
from one jug into another ; and, with the file and the 
letter ingeniously inserted in the bread, he sent the 
prisoner's allowance into the dungeon, in the frdl 
conviction that he had baffled the most cunning de- 
vice of the Count's friends. 

The birth-day of Martin Jansens was at hand ; 
and more than ordinary preparations were making, 
to celebrate that happy event. Constance suggested 
the propriety of a masked ball, and recommended 
her lover to appear in the character of Brutus. 
Nothing could, he thought, \ie mwe a^'Y'^o^fna^fcx*!!*^ 
./le, forthwith, set all tVic \A3aoT% *m V^>aaw\. Xv^ ^^sfit 
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upon the intended habiliment. Though, hitherto, 
her design had been carried on in the most pros- 
perous manner, Constance could not repel the alarm 
excited by the dangerous nature of the enterprise. 
The crisis approached ; — a few hours, alone, xemaiiu 
ed jfor action ; for, on the following morning, Count 
Adolph was to be summoned to his mock trial, and 
the increasing clamours of the people rendered his 
immediate execution a dreadful certainty. With 
difficulty, she arrayed herself in the gorgeous ap- 
parel which she had selected to do honour to her 
cousin. She wor^ an Asiatic dress, supposed to re- 
present the costume of Judithy— a bright idea of 
Martin's ; who, anxious to return the compliment 
which she had paid him, fixed upon the blood-stained 
heroine, as the prototype of his gentle relation ;— 
there, certainly, could not have been a better dia- 
guise. Evening approached. — Ciarlands of flowers 
festooned the tapestry hangings, which draperied the 
walls of the principal apartments. Floods of light 
streamed from the illuminated tapers, upon the gold 
and silver ornaments ; and a rich strain of music 
stole upon the ear. 

The motley group assembled. Constance rallied 
her flagging spirits ; — she laughed, and talked, and 
danced.— But instinct seemed to be her only guide^ 
for she saw not one of the grotesque figures around 
her — heard not a word of the nonsense they uttered; 
— her whole soul was in lYie igRiaoxL^ «EAL\Jafc ^tsaa^or 
jrard. At length, she waa ayi«xe 1>q»X. \3fi» «^\psfiD^^ 
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hour was at hand. She threw a cloak over her 
splendid garments, and directed her trembling stq^ 
unperceired} to the garden. A few breathless mo« 
ments elapsed, — they were ages to Constance ! — Her 
eager ear detected the sound of footsteps ; the signal 
was ffveuy and she opened the door to three masks ; 
— one was, indeed. Count Adolph ! A few hurried 
words passed between them; ibr, protracted con- 
verse would have been dangerous. It was neces- 
sary to pass along the reception-rooms, to reach the 
small cabinet inside her chamber, which she had 
prepared for the knight's retrea^ She dared not 
hasten through them, with the stranger guest ; and, 
fi)r a short time, he must make one of the company. 
Attired with a rich plainness, the least calculated to 
excite remark, Constance trembled as he folded hia 
mantling domino around him. The superior el^^ce 
of his demeanour, she feared, would in£Edlibly betray 
him ; and she whispered words of caution. Pleased 
with the odd situation in which fortune had placed 
him, his fearless spirit would have entered gaily into 
the humours of the scene, had he not been restrained 
by the terrors of his fiur preserver ; and, in obedi- 
ence to her entreaties, he seized a convenient oppor- 
tunity to retire. 

The next morning, Martin Jansens was awakened 
from his first slumber, with the astounding intelli- 
gence of the prisoner's escape. He was, at first, 

incredulous ; but,— compe\V<&^V^Ai^eNe>}ci^SaRX.^SKssn. 

tlieeFidence ofhis own eye»,— \^^ wje^«KA^\«r«^^a^ 
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in a fearful manner ; and instituted so strict a search 
throughout the whole city, that had not the Count, 
fortunately, taken refuge under his own roo^ he 
would infallibly have been discovered. 

No other inconvenience resulted to the Jajuens, 
from their blunder, than a few sneers from Hans 
Vandergeld ; which Martin answered with this 
incontrovertible truth, that " had the Count been 
beheaded, according to his fiither^s recommendation, 
he could not have got away, alive, out of thdr 
hands/' 

It became necessary for Constance to devise some 
means of conveying Adolph beyond the barrier, — an 
undertaking of considerable difficulty, as the alarm 
and suspicion excited by the late evasion rendered 
the town-guard doubly alert. But, in this case, as 
in the former, she was assisted by the wil^l conceit 
of her cousin Martin. He claimed the privilege of 
taking the air in a clumsy open chariot,— an inven- 
tion which preceded the covered coaches of the 
following century, — nor would he be stopped, a mo- 
ment, in his career, or submit to any of the regula- 
tions imposed upon persons of less consequence ; and 
the instant that a running footman announced his 
approach, the gntes were, always, thrown open. A 
livery was, in consequence, provided for Adolph ; 
his ingenious friend, Richter, helped him to a vizor, 
exactly resembling the broad features of honesfc P«.- 
terkin; and, thus disgmsed^\\e xawnxX^^^^^^*^ 
of the equipage, — Constance \iaVvTi^\«ev\ss>a:Sc3 ^wso^ 
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his double on a sleeveless errand. Away galloped 
the two Flanders msres with the trio, — ^£br the ladj 
chose to be of the party. — ^Not a moment's delay oc- 
curred at the barrier. The Count slipped dowi^ 
when the road was clear ; and was, soon, beyond the 
powvr of his enemies. 

Time passed away, in feasting and dancings at 
Ghent The burghers thought themselves the 
masters of the world ; and an earthquake could» 
scarcely, have astonished them more than the 
report of the approach of the Duke of Burgundy, 
at the head of a numerous army. They did not 
choose to believe the intelligence; and they, 
wisely, put the messenger to a cruel death. Conse- 
quently, they remained in perfect ignorance of the 
Duke*s proceedings, until he was almost at their 
gates. Then, the scene was immediately changed; 
from the highest insolence, they sunk, at once, into 
the most abject meanness. Each studied how he 
should degrade himself lower than his neighbour; 
and he who dared to speak of courageous defence^ 
was either imprisoned or hung. 

The Jansens were not behindhand with their bre- 
thren, in the servility by which they hoped to dis- 
arm the resentment of their sovereign. In conse- 
quence of their advice, three hundred of the citizens 
were dispatched, in their shirts, to meet him ; and 
thejTy themselves, together with all the principal 
burgesses^ clothed in fiayck-GVoiOoi ^tisl^dXa^ Xwift- 
footedf ^d with ashea onikxeix \ie»da,^^«aRfiA.\sRr 
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yond the gates of the town, to lay their keys, and 
all their privileges, at his feet. Martin, as with 
downcast looks he prepared to join- the procession^ 
caught a glance of Constance, and l|lM^ with svac 
ptise. Instead of a sad-coloured robe, aSMUber haJi^ * 
hanging dishevelled on her shoulders, like thelWit 
of her towns-women, she was attired in white and 
silver, and wore a wreath of roses round her braided 
tresses. He had no opportunity, however, ibr re- 
monstrance, ere he joined the dolorous ranks,— with 
the certainty that this ill-timed gaiety would draw 
down tenfold vengeance upon their devoted house. 
Nor were his fears at all allayed, by perceiving that 
Count Adolph, mounted on a white courser, rode by 
the side of the Duke. 

Charles of Burgundy condescended not to inform 
them of their doom ; but, ordering them into the rear, 
paced proudly, at the head of his lancers and men at 
arms, into the city. Constance saw the cavalcade 
advance ; and rejoiced that her spirited interference 
in the &te of Count Adolph had, not only saved the 
man she loved from an untimely death, but would, 
now, afford her the means of pleading in the behalf 
of those kind relatives who so truly merited her gra- 
titude. 

The mansion of the Jansens was the first house 
tenanted by the rulers of Ghent, which occurred in 
the Duke*s progress. He halted before \t.^^»5i»^^s^ 
the &iher and the son, and ^wX*^ «a. dl>^»A 
archers to shoot them like Ciog^ «JcA \e«M^ ^^^J^^fl 
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worthless bodies to the kite and crow. Constance 
saw there was notjAnoment to lose. She rushed 
through the gal^i, and, — seizing the bridle of the 
Duke*s honMkBkh her small, white hands, — entreat- 
^''i^edhim to^fAre the lives of those who had preserved 
li^lllAs^ knight. Adolph joined in the prayer; 
and, more dead than alive, the two delinquents were 
released from their perilous situation. Hans Yan^ 
dergeld, at whose intercession the Count*s execution 
had been delayed, was Hkewise pardoned ; and, these 
three being the most deeply implicated in the re- 
bellion of the burgesses, the Duke could not, in jwK 
tice, visit others with severity, but contented him- 
self with the offer which they made of purchasing 
his mercy, at the price of thirty thousand gilders. 

It was long before the Jansens could compreh^id 
the possibility of Adolph*s concealment in their 
house. But, highly delighted with the result of the 
contrivance, — when the Count asked the hlmd of 
their fidr cousin, in marriage, they gave her a larger 
portion than any one of the daughters of the fiunily 
had ever, before, received. 

Emma R. 
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THE DEAD TRUMPETER. 



BY T. K. HERVEY. 



Wake, soldier !— wake I — thy war-hone waits. 
To bear thee to the battle back ; — 
Thou slumberest at a foeman's gates ; — 
Thy dog would break thy bivouac ;— 
Thy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red £eiulchion gathering rust ! 

Sleep, soldier !— sleep !— thy warfare o'er, — 
Not thine own bugle's loudest strain 
Shall ever break thy slumbers more, 
With summons to the battle-plain ; 
A trumpet-note more loud and deep, 
Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep ! 

Thou need'st nor helm nor cuirass, now, 
—Beyond the Grecian hero's boast, — 
Thou wilt not quail thy naked brow, 
Nor shrink before a myriad host,— 
For head and heel alike axe ao>]iivdL.t 
A tliousand arrows cannot "wo^MaA.^ 
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Thy mother is not in tfxy dreams, 
With that wild, widoWed look she wore 
The day — how long to her it seems ! — 
She kissed thee, at the cottage door. 
And sickened at the sounds of joy 
That bore away her only boy ! 

Sleep, soldier !— let thy mother wait, 
To hear thy bugle on the blast ; 
Thy dog, perhaps, may find the gate. 
And bid her home to thee, at last ;~ 
He cannot tell a sadder tale 
Than did thy clarion, on the gale. 
When last— and &x away— she heard its lingering 
echoes fidl ! « 



C(EUR DE LION'S ADIEU TO PALESTINE. 

" It needed not many arguments to omvince Richard of the 
truth of his situation ; andj indeed, after the burst of passion, he 
sat him calmly down, and, with gloomy looks, head depressed, 
and arms folded on his boscnn, listened to the ardibishop's rea- 
soning on die impossibility of his carrying on the crusade when 
deserted by hii oompanlons." The TcOUman. 



1. 

Jerusalem ! — for thee— for thee, 
May I a king and warrior weep, — 

And other kings and w«rriors see, 
Nor deem my lion heart asleep ; 

— He was a God who wept of old, 

Thou wert not, then, a heathen fold ! 

2. 

Think not — to look on Syrian skies, — 
For Moslem spoil, — or gorgeous ease,— 

I bade mine ancient banner rise. 
And traversed earth, and braved the sea& v— 

— I have a realm as E.den. iaxc^ 

A tliousand woodi md a^reaxxxa wxfe 1(Sd|6s»* 
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3. 

Tlkou wert the lure !— could I forget 
That men and anfirels, earth and heaven. 

Where now the scomer*8 foot is set. 
In peace had walked, in vengeanice^triven ! 

Could I forget thy first estate ! 

Could I forget thine after-fiite ! 

4. 

I came— and there were with me fbught 

Leaders as noble and as 6*00, 
And many were the swards they brou^t, 

But not the soul that lived in me ; 
They asked for spoil— I did but crave • 

To free thy towers, or find a grave ! 

6. 
Oh, were the strength of yonder host 

But mine — ^were even my spirit theirs, — 
Brief— brief should be the Moslem's boast, 

As brief the Christian's coward cares ; — 
Yet, on those towers the cross should rise, 
And England's * Lions guard the prize ! 

6. 

Adieu — adieu ! —This is a dream 
No waking hour may render true ; 



* AttuddngloVi^'Ro^^VasAsM^- 
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Leader and vassal homeward stream, 

I, too, must hence — adieu—adieu !— 
Must leave unreaped this field of iame, 
A victor— but in will and name ! 

* 

7. 

In every land the laurel grows. 
And many a wreath shall yet be mine, — 

But Judah^s palm and Sharon^s rose 
Are only plucked in Palestine ; 

— I dreamed of them and Kedron's rill, 

Alas ! the spoiler guards them, still ! 

8. 

Adieu— a<Eeu ! In other day^ 

— ^When youthful minstrels sing of thee,— 
Let this be Coeur de Lion's praise, 

He left a throne to set thee free ! 
Say, that he strove till hope was o*er. 
And wept — when he could strive no more ! 
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WRirrEN AT SILCHESTfiR, 

THE AKCIXKT CALLEVA: 

A celebrated StatUm and Citp, on the great Roman Bpod/irmm 
Bath to London ; — the watte of which, covered with trwee, pet 
remain nearki entire* 

BT the' rev. W. lisle BOWLES. 

The wild pear whispers, and the ivy prawls. 
Along the circuit of thine ancient walls. 
Lone city of the dead ! — and near this mound, * 
The buried coins of mighty men are foundy— • 
Silent remains of Capsars and of kings, 
Soldiers of whose renown the world yet rings. 
In its sad story ! — These have had their day 
Of glory, and are passed — like sounds— >away ! 

And such their fame 1 — while we the spot behold. 

And muse upon the tale that time has told, 

We ask, where are they ? -^ they whose clarion 

brayed. 
Whose chariot glided, and whose war-horse neighed ; 
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Whose cohorts hastened o'er the echoing way, 

Whose eagles glittered to the orient ray ! 

— Ask of this fragment, reared by Roman hands, 

That, now, a lone and broken column stands ! 

Ask of that Road — whose track alone remiUn^— 

That swept, of old, o'er mountains, downs, and 

plains ; 
And, still, along the silent champain leads, — 
Where are its noise of cars and tramp of steeds ! 
Ask of the dead !— -and silence will reply, 
'' Go, seek them in the grave of mortal vanity!" 



Is this a Roman veteran ?~ look again, — 

It is a British soldier, who, in Spain, 

At Albuera's glorious fight, has bled ; 

He, too, has spurred his charger o*er the dead ! 

^Desolate, now-^frieudless and desolate. 

Let him the tale of war and home relate* — 

His wife— (and G^nsborough such a form and mien 

Would psdnt, in harmony with mch a scene,) — 

With pensive aspect— yet demeanour bland, 

—A tottering infant guided by her hand — 

Spoke of her own green Erin, while her child. 

Amid the scene of ancient glory, smiled. 

As spring's first flower smiles from a monument 

Of other years, by time and riun rent ! 

Lone city of the dead t tVi^ piide \^ \!daX, 

Tby temples sunk— a» at tkie vi\i\r\\wvTv^^\SV^»x\ 

4 
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Silent— all silent, where the mingled cries 

Of gathered myriads rent the purple skies ! 

Here — ^whcre the sammer breezes wave the wood — 

The stern and silent gladiator stood, 

And listened to the shouts that hailed his gushing 

blood ! 
And, on this wooded mount, — that oft, of yore. 
Hath echoed to the Lybian lion's roar, — 
The ear scarce catches, from the shady glen. 
The small pipe of a solitary wren ! 



THE LAST WISH. 



Go to the forest shade ; 

Seek thou the well-known pelade 
Where, heavy with sweet dew, the violets lie, 

Gleaming through moss-tufts deep. 

Like dark eyes filled with sleep. 
And bathed in hues of summer's midnight sky. 

Bring me their buds, to shed 

Around my dying bed, 
A breath of May, and ef the wood's repose ; 

For I, in sooth, depart 

With a reluctant heart. 
That fain would linger where the bright sun glows. 

Fain would I stay with thee, — 
Alas ! this must not be ; 
Yet bring me still the gifts of happier hours ! 
Go where the fountain's breast 
Catches, in glassy Te^t, 
The dim green light that poaTaiawowte^^**"*'^^^^**''''^^ 
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I know how softly bright. 
Steeped in that tender light. 

The water-lilies tremble there, e'en now ; 
Go to the pure stream's edge, 
And, from its whispering sedge. 

Bring me those flowers, to cool my fevered bron 

Then,— as in Hope's young days, — 
Tracts thou the antique maze 

Of the rich garden, to its grassy mound ; 
There is a lone white rose, 
Shedding, in sudden snows. 

Its faint leaves o'er the emerald turf around! 

Well know'st thou that fair tree ! 

—A murmur of the bee 
Dwells, ever, in the honied lime above ; 

Bring me one pearly flower. 

Of all its clustering shower,— 
For, on that spot we first revealed our lov^ ! 

Gather one woodbine bough, 

Then, from the lattice low 
Of the bowered cottage which I bade thee mark. 

When, by the hamlet, last. 

Through dim wood-lanes, we passed. 
Where dews were glancing to the glow-worm's sp; 

Haste 1 to my plUow bear 
Those fragraat ^m\^, wi^l^\ y- 
My hmdi no more ma^y Xah^ ^\^wa xx^ ^^ «^^\ 
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Yet shall their odour aoft 
One bright dream round me waft, 
Of life, youth, summer, — all that I must leave ! 

And oh I if thou would'st ask 

Wherefore thy steps I task 
The grove> the stream, the hamlet- vale to trace ; 

'Tis that some thought of me 

— When I am gone, — may be 
The spirit bound to each familiar place. 

I bid mine image dwell, 
(Oh ! break thou not the spell !) 
In the deep wood, and by the fountain side 1 
Thou must QOty my beloved ! 
Rove where we two have roved, 

■ 

Forgetting her that in her spring-time died ! 

F. H. 



^^ 



AN ADDRESS TO THE GARDEN ROLL. 

A MOCK HEEOIC. 

Written >br the Album at B- / in which are Vereee on Ike 

Garden Pump, an old Cftair, and €m Hour-GlasA 

3 

BT MRS. OPIE. 

How sweet the task, from the inglorious shade 
To call neglected merit, and to urge 
Its claims to just applause. —claims which itself 
Can never hope to urge !~That task he mine ! 

Hail, Garden Roll !— What ! shall the Garden Pump 
Be hung with flowers from fancy's richest wreath. 
Nor thou one bud of simple field-flower boast, 
To grace thy iron sides ! And shall a Chair -^ 
An old and wooden Chair, of cumbrous form — 
Call forth the sweetest carols of the Muse ; 
And eke an Hour Glass ;— yet, shalt tliou remain 
Unsung, great Garden Roll! No ! — in the teeth 
Of the old proverb, that the rolling stone 
Ne*er gathers moss, — a votive wreath V\\ wea\*e, 

CBut more of raoaa com^o?fe^,\ l«*ax , >JKa».^^wera,) 

And hang it o'er tVieeX 
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Friendly GBrdea Roll ! 
Full well I ween that many a beauteous foot 
Haa cause to bless thy mBueace here ; — for oft. 
Even in the ileuder shoe of Tyrlau Be, 

May lurk eonie dire e^icrescences ou toe, 
Or sole of foot, nhich — bai for thy kintl aid — 
Had throbbed with agoay, — sn ptnnced stone. 
Or rough protruding Qtut lay ou the puth 
Where heedlessly it Btepl :— but, crushed by thee. 
Those foes to feet bow low their humbled heads ; — 
For, trne republican ! ihou causi not bear 
To see one pert, proud pebble lift ita head 
Higher than ottjers, nor alumpof eaith ' 
Of power iimbitioua ; — but, before they kuit 
Close ties with other pebble*— other lamps. 
Thy lerellinc influence keeps their dating down. 
And lo !— the gravel, iu one equal tint 
Of glowing orange, richly spreads around ! 

But thou, alas I like other potentates, 

Con'st not with power be trnsted ;— not, idone. 

Proud earth or pebble feels thy awful force j — 

Lo t busy ants, beneath the little hills 

Their virtuous industry had raised, thy weight 

Descending crushes, and their tiny limbs 

Buries iieneath ; — to them, those little'hills 

Proving like pyramids to Egypts kings. 

Their pride when Iwing, and their giavea when dead: 

Nor does the humble worm escw^ &'j iifuStAi 
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Its icy head^ like its own cousin, snake^ 
To hiss and wound : — beneath thy giant tread. 
It writhes and bleeds ; and, on thy circling snow. 
Its thread of blood, in pallid stsuns, distils ! 

Sometimes the snul, — if snail, like Mungo Park, 

Or noted Bruce, on bold exploring bent. 

Leaves the sweet bosom of some yielding fruit. 

And, full of enterprize and love of fame. 

Dares cross the awful gravel, which divides 

Grass plot from shrubbery, and' with quickened pace. 

Presumes to tread where snail ne'er trod before,— 

Thou checkest in its progress ; and the mail 

In which it sallied forth — like knight of old. 

To tilt at tournament — avails it nought ; 

But, with its horns outstretched, and shivered coat. 

The victim " on sweet nectarine thinks,— and dies !"• 

And when, intent to make the smooth more smooth. 

Thou roU'st thy massy body o*er the grass. 

In vain the daisy lifts it modest eye, 

To bid thee spare its beauties : — thou, alas ! 

CoQtinuest, still, thy progress, — till thy track 

Is marked by daisy deaths ! 

Yet, Garden Roll! 
The good thou dost outweighs the evil, still, — 
If thou art judged as man should always judge 



• " £t dulces motiena temMttacAxw K.xijf»r— Ni»aw« 
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His fellow man, and would himself be judged, 
— A frailty pardoned for a virtue's sake! — 
And'thence, to thee this strain of praise I breathe. 
These beauteous scenes among ;— where handmaid Art^ 
With graceful skill, has dressed fair Nature's form. 
Hanging, in easy folds, her verdant robe. 
To veil — but notobscure — ^her beauties J — Garden Roll, 
Farewell ! 



^li.*^ 



MARIAN SEAPORTH. 



A TALE OF AMERICA. 



'* Thy destined Lord is come too late." 

Bride o/Ab^dos. 



It was a beautiful autumn evening, in Pine Hollow. 
The sun had almost set ; and deep rays, bunting 
through the clouds, glowed upon their leaden mas- 
ses, in a dusky purple tinge. But it was on the hori- 
zon only that the shadow of a cloud could be seen, 
for all above was clear uninterrupted space. The 
blue vault, immediately overhead, declined, at the * 
sides of the vast arch, into all those delicate imtrace- 
able tints, the exquisite blending of which lends so 
doft a charm to evening skies. The isuce of the CMurth 
partook of the influence of the hour. The wind had 
sunk so low that no leaf trembled in its &aabnee^ 
Notlung fell upontYieeai, Vi m\A?rE>\\X.K2Qa^.'ttB«^ 
muring which perp\exfia \x% \Ai Vx\syw ^>QftSkusL >X V 
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the creature of reality or of ima^nation, — save the 
faint and monotonous rippling of the stream, or the 
chirping of the owls, as they flitted around. 

Pine Hollow was, at the period of my tale, one of 
those small, sweet vallies which, in an irregular coun- 
try, like America, — unlevelled, or levelled only in 
a very partial degree, by the almost omnipotent power 
of civilization, — so often arrest the wanderings of the 
trans-Atlantic traveller. Lofty pines which, with 
their &r-spreading summits, seemed monuments of 
living antiquity, clothed its sides; and cast a dark 
shade over the bubbling stream that glistened be- 
neath, wherever a gleam of light broke through the 
overhanging foliage. Lichens, nameless herbs, and 
wild-flowers per&med the banks of the diminutive 
stream. These, becoming detached by the unceas- 
ing flow of the waters, and congr^ating with loose 
pebbles and other accidental obstacles, formed, at 
irregular distances, dams, over which th^ flood fell in 
noisy cataracts. The gloom which canopied the whole 
was such as inspired a pleasing awe, — wholly distinct 
from that terror with which the more secret recesses 
of nature are, sometimes, apt to invest the beholder; 
and, to one fond of indul^ng in fimciftil reveries, at 
the expense of judgment, might have seemed one of 
the sylvan retreats of classic mythology, or the 
scene of the wilder and more romantic superstitions 
with which the traditions of the darker ages has de- 
lighted to people the moie aecte\.\KJCsi2i^\AJa^^^^Bato«»» 
jftit the discoverer of the wea\«tu\iexcMJsJaftT^^» ^^ 
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supposed to have been anticipated, in his researcheis 
by the deities of ancient Greece ; and no spectre of 
modem date was known to have chosen, for the stage 
of its exhibitions, the spot of which I speak. It is, 
therefore, to be feared that Pine Hollow was,— and 
may yet remain, — undignified by any more as- 
tounding apparitions than the squirrels that sprung 
from branch to branch of the clustered walnut-trees, 
at the southern extremity of the Hollow ; or the 
lizards, butterflies, and other reptiles and insects, 
which claimed an immemorial right of enjoyment 
in the produce of the uncultivated district (by fiur 
the most extensive) of the valley. 

It may be inferred, from what has been just said, 
that cultivation was not entirely excluded. On one 
bank of the valley, — where the descent, becoming less 
precipitous, formed a gentle slope, — ^the neatness and 
conveniency of art had supplanted the wild luxuri- 
ance of nature. The turf had, in many places, been 
removed, to make way for small gravel walks, bor- 
dered either with shells or neatly clipped rowS'of 
box. A small grove of firs half concealed from 
view a dwelling, originally built of wood and plais« 
ter ; but the additions and alterations which had 
been made to it, and of which the number was by no 
means small, were of brick and other modem mate- 
rials. The windows were small, and the glazing in 
the minute diamondsty\e,ex.ce^t where the operator 
had chosen to exYiibit ^ft\A»\.fe «x^^ ^c^^5^^««v 
-les, and other sucYi fan\A^Ve%. TV^\>xx\^ \.^x.^\S^ 
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could, under anj circumstances, penetrate tbrough 
the green gUss of irhich the; were farmed, was, in 
a great proportion, intercepted bj the intermingling 
tendrils of the hop-planta and Ivy whicli clasped 
and kissed the white-washed casements. After the 
fiohion of ancient dwellings, in our own countr;, 
the upper story of the building projected to a con- 
siderable distance beyond the level of the lower 
part; and. was painted in chequers of black and 
white, and decorated with rude alto relievos, in- 
tended to represent human countenances, or cattle, or 
such nameless objects, as it had entered the head of 
the artificer to concave- The roof was covered with 
tiles, intenningllng with thatch, which a slight ver- 
dure bad clothed with on uniform coating of green. 
The total want of design, and the irregularity ob- 
servable in every point, gave a romantic, thou^ not 
unpleasing, wildness to the retired dwelling. Yet, 
there was not wanting an appearance of neatnessand 
comfort about it. 

On the green platform before the house, stood a 
dial, — which was su situatedas, insunny weather, to 
point out the progress, of time, during three hours in 
the day, Tiiis, togethet w5th an lueroglyphic image, 
emblematic {for the obscure hint at the meaning 
wliich it conveyed, could not be called representa- 
tive) of SL George and the Dragon, were the chief 
artificial adommente of the exteiior part of the esta- 
blishment But the tulip-tree, on whtne ^nB.Ti>^«h 

retltfii tht* tVnAtmt. «tuut0B nS Wa A\ikTV Vayvq-^^^r^.^ 
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most bidden by tbe viues whicb twined up its sides^ 
gave a cheering promise of the spirit that dwelt 
within. 

Glowing in all the richness of young lovelinen, 
Marian Seaforth, in her seventeenth year, was the 
enlivening spirit of the abode which her presence 
consecrated. Tall in stature, and exquisitely pro- 
portioned, her figure met the eye as that of a per- 
fect modeL Her eyes were blue ; and a conunoii- 
spectator would have said that they were beauti^ 
lully bright. One of closer observation would have 
seen that their brightness was softened down into 
a mild and affectionate lustre, in harmony with the 
sweet and gentle expression of her features ; while, 
they were the very eyes on which a poet would 
have gazed with inspiration, till he dreamed of 
liquid stars, and melting, suns, and all the fond un- 
intelligible of simile and metaphor, — and saw, in the 
brown locks that clustered around them, douds, 
veiling the luminaries which his imagination had 
given birth to. But Marian knew little of 
poetry,— except the poetry of nature, iirhich had 
taught her to feel, and admire,— and this was lan- 
guage which, in her situation, the breath of adula- 
tion had never carried to her ear. She was, at once, 
lovely, simple, and affectionate; — attributes which 
can so seldom be conjointly predicated of the same 
female, that nothing but the consciousness of in- 
flexible veracity coxMYiaN^ 'ycAxjlr,^ rae to assert 
what the sceptical may coivs^^cs ^ n wgcB^ «&. ^Qafc 
borders of iinpToba\>V\ily -^^.^^'^^ ^«m.iOB«t\a«i 
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died and left her, then a girl of thirteen, to the care 
of her father. This early sorrow had made an im- 
pression on her mind, which imparted to her cha- 
racter more seriousness than might otherwise have 
belonged to it,— for she was naturally lively; and 
now that time had softened the harshness of her 
grief, and that the solitary condition of her surviving 
parent required aU her endeavours to enliven his 
days, she was contented and cheerfuL 

But, oa the evening of which we have spoken, a 
cloud hung over Marian. She paced sadly, and 
somewhat hurriedly, round the little garden. Yet, 
there was no expression of impatience in her sorrow, 
— no forgetfulness of that placid gentleness which 
was ever, as a soft music, about her. But tears fell 
&st and silently, as she, alternately, took from her 
bosom, and returned to its sacred depository, a 
paper, which seemed connected with her griefi ; 
and she sighed heavily, as she pressed to her lips 
some object, for her fondness to which, the blush 
that overspread her cheek, though alone, seemed 
intended to atone. We must digress, to make our 
readers acquainted with the cause of Marian's 
sorrow. 

Her father was an Englishman, whom misfortunes 
had induced to leave his country ; which he did with 
the reluctance of one who clung, wit^ bigotted fond- 
ness, to the land of his sires. He crossed the AX- 
lantic, and arrived at the shoTea o^VJcl^^«^ ^ ^^^^-^ 
some years previous to the cotsvaveaecroecX. ^S. •Oossrj 
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dissensions which ended in the dismemberment of • 
the American States from the parent country Here 
he married the mother of his dauf^ter. Bound bj 
such ties, and placed in a state of independenee, bj 
a train of prosperity which his native land had re- 
fused to his endeavours, he became so &r an Amen 
rican as to lose the wish of departing from the 
country. The death of his wife, however, consi^ 
derably altered his sentiments ; and, on the break- 
ing out of the independent spirit among- the Ame- 
ricans, his warmth in &vour of Britain destroyed 
the cordiality which had, till then, subsisted between 
him and many of the inhabitants of his adpj^ted land* 
He had, therefore, retired into privacy ; where 
■the irksomeness of solitude, though alleviated 

^ by the soothing attention of his child, gave addi- 
tional strength to his wish for departure. Circum- 
stances, however, connected with the commercial 
undertaking in which he had been engaged, delayed 
his carrying his resolves into execution, till thie in- 
creased seriousness of the political affairs of the time 
rendered such an attempt hazardous. 

Amongst the forces of the provincialists, one of 
the earliest who enrolled themselves in the cause of 
Ajnerican independence was a young man, named 
Frederic Muir. Brave, impetuous, and devoted to 
th? cause in wliich he was engaged, he had attracted 
the notice, not only of \ns cotoovkiv^ti^ officer^ but, 
upon an occasion of a swdOietv ««i^ V^w^w^ ^v»i3i-» 

o/irashington,— vHo VwAAaleVv \>e^Tv^\e^v^VXv.t^ 
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nenl of the provincial aiTiij. But what entitles 
him to notice here i», that he was an admirer of 
Marian Seaforth. Their acquaintance had com- 
menced beibre the lUspute between America and 
England had arrived at anj great height ; and poli- 
tical differences had not occasioned anj change in 
their feelings towards each other. But, between the 
father and lover, the case was altered. Men are 
more forcibly actuated by impulses, arising from the 
changes of public and external affairs. Woman re- 
poses more wholly upon her own domestic circle, — 
that microcosm of affectionate hearts, with whidi 
consanguinity or friendship has raised up, in Lee 
bosom, a-ldndly communion. "^ 

Between old Seaforth, then, and the lorer, it i« ^ 
not surprising that ^fferences arose;— it would, ra-'' 
ther, have been strange had it been oth^wise. It 
ii true, the youth endeavoured to avoid all dis- 
course which might lead to subjects upon wluch he 
was certain to differ from the &thar of his Marian, 
— and he succeeded ; but the prejudices of age are not 
equally flexible, and the &ther would often throw 
out observations which could not but be painfiil to 
Frederic Love, however, induced him to bear pa- 
tiently the persecution which he endured. But the 
honour of a soldier ought to be dearer than even his 
love ; and when he was attacked on that ground, it 
was no longer poaiible for the connection between 
Muir and Sea&rth to coiAJtvue. 
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reached Seafoith, respecting the conduct of iht 
States, had been particultoly displeasing to hiin, he 
threw out invectives against the American cause, 
—so bitter that Muir, who was present, could not 
avoid replying. In spite of his endeavour to frame 
his reply as gently as might not compromise his 
sense of duty, a dispute ensued, in which each party 
considered that the d^ree of respect which was due 
to himself was neglected. Marian, too, thought 
that the deference to which her fitther was entitled 
had not been yidlded to him ; and, when the dispu" 
tants parted in anger, and the lover entreated her to 
hear him, in private, a moment^ before they sepa* 
rated, she refused his request, in an accent which 
those Hps had never before given to words address- 
ed to him. For a moment, he stood, as if irresolute ; 
— finr a moment, his paling cheek and quivering lip 
were as ft comment upon the deep, sad, yet melan- 
choly-fbttd expression of his eye, as he gazed upon 
her Whose every look had, till that moment, been 
the echo of his own. It was but for an instant,->-^re 
the consciousness that he no longer lingered on the 
threshold of a firiend recurred to his mind ; and, 
uttering a fiurewell, he compelled his features to as- 
sume the appearance of calmness,— and left the 
house. 

But, in the memory of her whom he left, the tone, 
the look of that fiorewell dwelt, for many a day, 
moumiully engrosainglafir cverj VSqssvm^x. va^L ^sdu 
ing. Bay after day, a\» fovocA \«s«ftAi ^«n«otaB&i 
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repeating it, — inwardly brooding over the glance of 
suppressed anguish whicl^ accompasied it. Her*8 
was no longer the smile of the heart which — like a 
6un-beam on a diversified landscape-— was wont to 
lend a lustre to every occupation in which she en- 

*< to shed 
yl tetukrnetM o» all »hc ttdd^ 

Her step no longer bounded over the ground-— a 
light emblem of a lighter heart. Sad, moumftil, and 
unhapp7,<-»and jet more sad, more mournful, more 
unhappy, from being compelled to hide, or to endea- 
vour to hide, the feelings which swelled her bosoms — 
when she could steal a moment of privacy^ she 
would give way to her sorrow, and pour forth her 
grief in tears ;—>happy if^ with her tears, the source 
of them could alsovhave been dried up. But it vaa 
not so : ^^ it is only to the happy that tears are a 
luxury ;** and, till she could forget what her heart 
too plainly told her could never be forgotten, it waa 
vain to look for happiness. 

In vain did she cling to the hope which, day 
after day, deceived her, that he would yet return ; 
vainly did she try to convince herself that, if he 
had, indeed, on so slight occasion, abandoned her, 
he was unworthy of being regretted. The cold 

■ 

heartless sophistry that seeks to cheat our feelingr 
never deceives, even when tb& tm>&ft ^ ^ ^sc^ 
jaeot seema maii plsun\A.e K&d c«i&^}^ato\ "^bd^ 
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altered look,— the pauae,— the start, at everj fi>ot- 
step, which approached the unfrequented valley ot 
Pine Hollow, — the palpitation of heart, till the 
comer was ascertained, — ^and the sinking of the spi- 
rit, when the certainty that no intelligence of him 
had arrived extinguished the newly lit-up hlaze of 
hope, — these told too well that Marianas peace was 
no longer the inmate of its native home. At last, 
the wasting anxiety of suspense was determined. 
A messenger arrived, with a letter for the almost 
hopeless girl ; and it was after the perusal of that 
epistle, that Marian was first introduced to the 
• reader. 

It was from Frederic It informed her that he 
was about to go, with his regiment, to a somewhat 
remote part of the country ; implored her forgive- 
ness ; entreated her acceptance of a ring, which ac- 
companied the letter ; and b^ged, in return, as a 
mark of her pardon, a lock of her hair. It concluded 
with an assurance that those vows, once so dear to 
Marian, now clung fiister to his heart than ever j 
and an entreaty that if, amid the troubles which dis- 
turbed the country, an hour of distress or danger 
should arrive to Aer, she would send back his ring, 
as a token, — and it would bring him to her side» 
through every risk. 

A weight of sorrow was lifted from Marian's heart, 
by this letter. Still, the danger to which her l<yrer 
might he exposed preaaed laoxrroSxaX^^ xk^ooi Vk» 
She sent the lock, with a fe^ '^^^ ex^«»K«% ^ 
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her forgiveness and her love ; and returned to her 
accustomed employment, with a cheerfulness to 
which she had long been a stranger. 

But other grie& awaited Marian. The day was 
closiiig, and Seaforth had not jet returned home 
from the town of B ■, which was within four or 
five miles from Pine Hollow, and which — contrary to 
his usual retired habits — ^he had, that day, visited. 
As the light rapidly decreased, and the foliage which 
shaded the windows took a darker tinge, Marian felt 
some degree of apprehension ; — ^fi>r Pine HoUow was 
situated in a lonely and unfrequented spot, and the 
unsettled state of the country rendered caution • 
essential to safety. Her fears inereased as the hour 
grew later, in spite of the endeavours of the old 
man, their servant, to persuade her that her &ther 
had been induced, by the gloominess of the night, to 
accept some friend's invitation, and pass the night at 
B . Marian watched till midnight, — when, de- 
spairing of her j&ther's return, she retired to her 
chamber, and passed the remainder of the night in 
anxiety and apprehension. 

At the first dawn of morning, she was up, and on 

her way to B • Suspense is heavier than the 

heaviest evil under the sun. On her arrival at the 
. town, every thing which met her eyes was indicative 
of some late commotion. Many of the shops were 
dosed, and the people in the streets were collected 
MB mattered groups, discoaroikg eaaiise^^ «si^.^<«nidc^ 
«o J^pesraiiee of mystery and dee^ cttM«ra- ^mbsw 
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bodies of the provincial militia occaslonallj paraded 
the streets. Every thing wore the appearance of 
doubt and alarm. 

Marian needed aU the little stock of happiness 
which had been let in upon her heart, to enable her 
to bear up against the shock which awaited her. 
Close on the outskirts of the town, a skirmish had 
taken place with a party of British troops. Un- 
happily, Marian's fitther was passing at the time ; 
and, seeing a disarmed British soldier about to be 
cut down, when begging for quarter, his . natural 
feelings, aided in no slight degree by his poUtical 
prejudices, had prompted him rashly to interfise^ 
and strike down the American. The action waa not 
unobserved; he was taken prisoner; and, at the 
conclusion of the fight, — ^which was almost immediate, 
and in fitvour of the Americans, — he was lodged 
safely in the town ; where the fear of the inhabi- 
tants, (amongst whom a rumour was spread^ that a 
larger body of the enemy was advancing on them,) 
caused Seaforth to be watched closely, and treated 
wit^ some degree of rigour. 

Two days after this event, a young man, of slight 
form, and apparently delicate constitution, presented 

himself to the recruiting officer at B , and sig. 

nified a wish to become a member of the provincial 

corps. Herepresented himself as a Canadian ; and the 

eagerness which he expressed— the resolution marked 

012 his sallow features — o^eiQ»vci& >i}si<&«ic£>x^^sakVEafift9|^ 

£rom his want of stxen^Vi. -R^^^a^aRwsvfw^v^iA 
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— the most experienced troops being needed, to par- 
take in the active service, — he was, with two others, 
placed to guard the prisoners. 

The next day, the recruit, together with the pri- 
soner Seafi>rth, were missing. Immediate search 
was made, and the younger of the ^gitives was 
soon apprehended, in a wood adjoining the town. 
To all enquiries respecting the prisoner, he either 
revised to answer, or spoke JGrom the purpose ; and 
seemed totally unmoved by any thing that passed, — 
save that, when a party returned JGrom the pursuit of 
8eafi>rth, with the intelligence that they had beien 
unable to discover any trace of the fugitive, the 
smile of a moment passed over his lip, and the blaze 
of rejoicing which burned in his eye shewed how 
much interest he took in the information. To find 
treachery among their ranks was a blow which Ame- 
ricans— -struggling for all that was dear to them, — 
could not bear. The deserter was tried, and, being 
found guilty, sentenced to death. 

During these transactions, Frederic Muir— at a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles from the spot 
of his Marian's residence, — was actively performing 
the duties of his station, and reaping laurels which 
he fondly hoped his reconciled girl might, one day, 
share with him. His buoyant spirit looked forward 
to the time when peace and independence should be 
acquired by his country, and the dissensions of \taztY 
abould no longer poison tlie «eteftfe V^^vrssa ^ 
private life. He beguiled Yoa \oxv^^ \iRWS.^ ^^ 
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bright recoUectiims of the^past, and brighter pictttr- 
ingB of the future ; and never paused to doubt that 
time would put the seal of reality upcm the promisea 
of fimcy. 

A bright moon-light night had tempted him to 
walk a few paces from his tent. The whole camp 
lay in stillness before him, interrupted only by the 
regular measured steps of the sentinels. The white 
canvas ^istoied in the moon-beams ; — ^the sky ww 
plotless ;— the fiur woods— the fiirther hills were lit 
up with a softened radiance. The young man sighed, 
as he looked on the picture before — around — abore 
him. On such a ni^t, he had first, with hesitating 
lips and a trembling frame, sued for the fiivour of his 
ladye-love! Again he looked on the white tents 
and the &r landscape,— but his heart was at the cot- 
tage of Pine Hollow I 

His reverie was broken by the sound of his name, 
and the approach of some one who delivered into Ida 
hands a sealed packet. His eye fell on the super- 
scription«.-it was from Marian. With all a lover's 
eagerness and a lover*s hope, he broke the seal, and 
a ring fell out ! The scarcely audible report, as it 
reached the ground, startled him like the suddeii 
blast of a trumpet ; — it was the signal of danger ! He 
sat down, and passed his hand across his brow, fbr s 
tew moments, ere he ran over the contents. It was 
written in danger, and in doMbt if it toi^ht reach its 
object till the hand waa co\dt\iaX tt«jted.\\.\ vcA^\^ 
^re these feelings, maiteftVy xeacr^e «£m^.\s«^««^^ 
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pride had given way, and it breathed a love whose 
expression — even in their fondest hours, — had never 
before blessed him, — but in Marian's eye. His ashy 
features, which had gradually stiffened with horror, 
as he read the contents of the letter, softened 
before the tenderness of her language ; and a long 
burst of weeping gave relief to feelings, whose ten- 
sion .would have prevented the immediate exertion 
necessary to track the single ray of hope that, at 
once, presented itself to his mind. 

The letter was long. It told of Seaforth's offence 
and arrest ;— of his escape by the aid of Marian, dis- 
guised as a recruit ; — of Marian's capture and con- 
demnation ; — of her determination to conceal her sex 
and character, lest it should reach the ears of her 
&ther, who would immediately give himself up to 
save her ; — it adjured Frederic, by their long love, 
and by the confidence she had reposed in him, not to 
thwart her endeavour by any discovery ;-^and im- 
plored him, by the promise of that ring which she 
now returned, to come to her, — that she might see 
hhn once more on earth, after so long separation and 
sorrow. 

Four days were yet to pass, ere the morning which 
was to terminate the existence of Marian. Fre- 
deric's resolution was speedily taken. He had^ in 
the first violence of his grie^ determined upon going 
at once to Marian ; but a better hope dawned upon 
his calmer reflection,— and he lefioWedL^S&XsAi^^^'^^ 
Bence could be procured, to go \a \>Qft caxsv"^ ^aft^«sscos|^ 
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Philadelphia, where Washington, with his annjr, 
were then stationed. The distance was little ahori 
of two hundred miles ; and from Philadelphia to the 
town where Marian was confined, more than a hun- 
dred. This space was to be traversed over the fiice ' 
of a country of varied aspect, and vex>' imperfectly 
provided with roads of any description; at the con- 
stant risk, too, of fidling in with parties of the 
English arm7,--and being thereby delayed, without 
the hope of proceeding in time for the accompUah- 
ment of his object. He provided himself with a fleet 
horse, and as much money as he was master of; for 
he foresaw the necessity of this, in order to procure 
fresh horses, and otherwise accelerate his progress* 
The life of a soldier accustoms him to dispatch in his 
preparations, and a space of half an hour saw Fre- 
derick's completed, and him on his way. 

The day was half past, when the rider stopped 
to take some refreshment, at a small fiurm-houset 
that appeared to be the intermediate Hmit be- 
tween the cultivated and rude divisions of the 
district he was crossing. Had it depended on 
Muir alone, a brief time had been sufficient te 
supply his wants; but those of his companion, 
— upon whose strength and .^yiftness so much de- 
pended,— were to be regarded. Half an hour*9 
delay was afforded to recruit the animal, and Fie» 
deric proceeded. He now entered a vrild and hil]y 
country ; the wood lYvaX, o>»U>3lcX.^^ V3d^ Tft.^u had 
been but very part\aXiy clewed. wi«!3>«jA^^5M^-^«s»^ 
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'or a small extent only. Amid huge clusters of pine, 
>ak, and chesnut, spreading and interweaving their 
rast arms, his progress was much slower than was 
nngenitl to his wishes. Autumn was advancing, 
md the decajing leaves were fidling around him, on 
irery mde, offering an obstacle to his horse's motion, 
riiis woody tract was succeeded by a sandy plain, - 
irhich lay so deep that the horse sank three or four 
nches into it, at every step. 

By evening, he had arrived at the small village on 
:he banks of the Connecticut which certified him 
:hat a considerable portion of his journey was passed ; 
md saw the majestic waves of the noble river, swell- 
ng and glittering, by the uncertain twilight which 
srevailed. Here it was necessary to pass the night ; 
lut he was awakened, in the morning, from a dream 
)f pleasant omen, by the first rays of the rising sun, 
Alining in diamond-shaped sections on the floor 
:farougfa the panes of his window. Again mounted, — 
igain he pursued his journey ; and, the road beingsome- 
rfaal better than on the preceding day, his dispatch was 
luch that, by noon, he had accomplished more miles 
;han in the whole of yesterday's course* But he 
thought it doubtfiil whether his steed could sustain 
luch continued exertion, and therefore procured ano- 
ther, instead of his present one,— which he left, with 
I sum of money, as a security for the return of his 
mbstitute. 

The sun had, some time, given "^^alCft\.o VJoaXsts^gcN. 
tar wbkh gemmed the edge o£ tYie ^atV cSavsAa^^'^ 
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•kirted the horizon,— when Frederic approached the 
station which the commander-in-chief had chown, 
near Philadelphia, for the entrenchments of the 
American army. A deep orange tint. Molding in- 
sensibly into a rich saffron, spread over the sky. 
The mild beauty of the heavens was in keeping with 
the silence which lends so peculiar a witchery to 
evening, — silence rather marked than broken, by the 
distant hum of the camp, " stilly sounding." Here, 
then, was his goal — the spot where his hopes and his 
fear were to be determined! 

He addressed himself to an officer who was in- 
specting the progress of an out-work ; and, being 
examined, was conducted to a tent, — the superior 
structure of which, and the flag by which it was 
surmounted, pointed it out as the one appropriated 
to Washington. Into this Frederic was introduced, 
and was placed in its outer compartment. In a few 
.minutes, the canvas of the interior divirion was 
pushed aside, — and he stood in the presence of the 
commander. We must not dweU upon the particu- 
lars of his interview with the hero of America. 
During the time which he had remained alone in the 
tent, his ansiety had increased to such a degree that 
his agitation, for a time, deprived him of uttenmce 
to tell his story. The £ivourable opinion whidi his 
commander had previously formed of him, and the 
an^ish painted on his fine manly features, were, aU 
tbk time, speaking iot \5Mft.\ vcA'^vSGQc&sigxi^^Bab- 
tened, with deep Va\«te»\., Vi ^^ ^'wJcsat ^sfti&ak 
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which he, at length, drew from the young soldier. 
Another pause of agony awaited Frederic, when, 
after listening to his recital, Washington withdrew 
to confer with his council on the petition. A few 
minutes, and the curtain was again drawn aside ; and 
Washington, in person, announced to him — Marian's 
pardon ! 

The same mercy could not be extended to Seaforth. 
His hostile interference in a quarrel, in which (con- 
sidering that America had afforded him those means 
of acquiring independence which his native land had 
refiised him,) he ought, at least, to have maintained 
neutrality, had placed him, in the opinion of those 
with whom the general had conferred, beyond the 
reach of lenience. The necessary documents for 
Marian's pardon were delivered to Frederic Muir ; 
and Washington, after ordering him refreshment, 
and remindmg him that when the immediate pres- 
sure of his domestic afflictions were removed, he 
was, once more, the soldier of America — the child of 
a great nation, struggling for freedom,— left himself 
looted in the young man's heart. 

In the morning, on preparing to depart, Frederic 
found his horse exchanged, for one infinitely supe- 
xior. Secretly thanking the foresight and gene- 
rosity of the donor, — ^for, he had no doubt by whose 
directions the substitution had been made, — ^he set 
spurs to his new acquaintance, whose pace speedily 
justified the opinion which, from, b^ ^-^egsxsskK.^ 
Fredenc had been inclined to fotm o^ \saxi. "^ot •»■ 
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few hours, hu journey continued flilr and pr o ^t K ooBi 
but from the darkness, — ^whichf every nmaent, in* 
creased, as the day advanced, — and the mas^ doiidf 
which drove with fitftil violence aeroas the fi^e of 
the heavens, he augured an ahnost immediate ationti. 
Unbuckling his ample war-doak, he dispoaed of it In 
audi a manner as to shelter, not only himself^ but; 
in some degree, the horse which he rode. But his 
caution was superfluous; for the storm which buial 
upon him, came with such violence as completdj to 
drench him, in less than live minutes. This, how- 
ever, was an inconvenience to which — as one acciia« 
tomed to camps, and to brave all seasons, — ^he was not 
inclined to attach much importance. He hastened 
on, therefore, with slight interruptions, until the 
evening. He then halted at a small house, which 
stood at the skirts of a woody district, of no great 
extent, which he had to cross ; where, having ob- 
tained shelter and food for his horse, he procured the 
same indulgences fbr himself 

An almost sleepless night, ushered in the dawn of 
that day which was to bring him to the termination of 
his journey, — to restore him to the arms of his Marian. 
Niiturally ardent and impetuous, and elated by the 
pictures which imagination painted to his view, and 
by the glad consciousness of merited success, — the 
fleet steed which bore him seemed, to his impatient 
apprehension, to go with tardy steps ; and his atudety 
was increased, when, — on «mVv!v^%X. VJQfe\n\jeAsft tfe» 
ceases of the wood, — ^tVie ovenp\a* ot ^«^lXa^a^v^ tseA. 
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the propinquity of the vast trees, impeded his pro- 
gress. He pressed onward, however, in hopes of ar- 
riving at a small river, beyond which, he remem- 
bei<ed the couBtty become more open and unincum- 
bered* Meantime^ the storm not only continued 
with unabated fiirce, bui became ttuwe terrific, by the 
hollow muttering of the thunder. Frederic was not 
unaware pf the danger with which a storm of thun- 
der and lightning is accompanied, in woody regions. 
Thedarimess had, ako^ encreased to a considerable de- 
gree; and this added no little to the perplexity of his 
course. In vain did he stretch his eyeballs amid the 
gloom^ to discover, if possible, the river which he was 
to cross. The flashes of lightning — which now stream- 
ed frequently and vividly, — only raidered more 
distinct the dimness of the forest in which he was 
env^rioped ; nor, from the uneven rate at which he 
advanced, could he form any conjecture as to the 
distance he had yet to pass, bdfore he should dear 
the woods. Things continued in this course, till the 
approadi of night ; and still, the ebjeck of his search 
had not met the gaze of the traveller. Sometimes, 
he thought he had lost Lis way; but, if that were the 
caee, he was usable to divine any more probable 
course, and he pursued his track. The thunder had 
DOW ceased. For sometime, Frederic had heard, — or 
fimded that he had heard, — ^mingled with the noise of 
the storm, a hollow boiling sound, like the strife of 
turiiing waters. He now heax^ V>cie wwasA tgissc^ 
pUmly, aoA was confirmed iii\u& wxi^Xn»^^^^^^ 
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eome d^ee of alarm ; for, though he couM not 
count for it, nor had he any remembrance of the 
neighbourhood of any flood greater than the ziyulet 
already alluded to, yet he feared Uiat it foreboded 
any thing but good. His mind was by no means at 
rest : — he had hoped to be, by this time, enjoyingthe 
reward of his labours, in the approving smiles oi the 
dear one for whom they had been incurred ; and, at 
his most moderate computation, he had between 
forty and fifty miles, yet, to traveL Still, he had no 
doubt of being in time for the object of his mitiioii. 
Whilst he was revolving these thoughts, the noise 
burst more violently on his ear ; and, through a sud- 
den opening to the left, he beheld a scene whidi filled 
him with surprbe and alarm. 

He had, at last, reached the river which he had so 
long looked for. But, the stream — ^which, in geneml, 
the horse that bore him would have crossed, in a mo- 
ment, — ^now presented to his eyes a roaring and 
foaming torrent, swelled by the unremitting rains 
which, for two days, had inundated the region, — and 
tumbling and dashing about its waves, with a vie- 
lence which would have appalled an indifierent 
spectator ! Huge trees, torn up by the headlong 
course of the flood, were hurled along, either entire 
or in fragments, or whirled in the circling eddies of 
the waters. The waves, dark and discoloured, were 
boiling with foam; and the fearfulness of the scene 
was deepened by t\ie d<o\]\Ae^ ^<c^TCi ^wXai^ ^bbqqd^ 
over it, and shrouded—wXJanvjX ^\EMiv^Km%-A\»\ite^ 
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ton, Predetick gazed on it, as one deprived of 
sense. The roar — the flash of the rioting waves— -the 
gloom, and solitarineBS of his situation — pressed upon 
him, wkh maddeniilg fi>rce. But there WM no time 
for deky. With a dedmon almost fearftil, in such a 
state, — he detenmned upon his course. He darted his 
spurs into his horse's flanks. The animal started, 
and looked fearfully roiind. Frederick patted him 
^iccurflginglj, and again applied the spurs,— and 
horse and man were, instantly, plunged amid the 
waters I 

The violence of the current hurried them, irresis- 
tibly, along^ but, stiU, the efibrtsof tlie h oi s c wh ose 
great strength was, here, of incalculable value — suc- 
ceeded in slowly forcing a passage. But there were 
many dangers to be avoided : for the whiripools cre- 
ated by the rapidity of the stream were numerous ; 
and it required no little address to escape from 
the trees whidi were hurriedly tumbled down the 
stream. Courage and presence of mind, however, 
were balanced against these difficulties ; and two- 
thirds of theomirse were accomplished, when tiie trunk 
of a Yiat oak, whidi had been whelmed under the wa- 
ters, suddenly roM, and,— violently striking the horse, 
—at the same time, stunned Frederick, with a blow 
from one of its branches, so as, for a moment, entirely 
to deprive him of sense. When he recovered, — which 
he did immediately, — he found himself without his 
bone^ and sinking andd the watew. '^WViScL^Si ^^^aXr 
wbicb was aided by a sudden weYL o* ^^ ^wsKs^^a 
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rose to the surfiice, and struggled to make fbrilie 
shore. But his efforts availed little, against the over- 
powering torrent ; and he speedily found the strength 
of his limhs relaxed, and himself borne away, with- 
out the power of resistance. Such, then, was to 
be the conclusion of his labours I All the fiufay 
schemes of happiness which he had formed rose up, 
as in mockery, before him, in this, his hour of trial 
and deep suffering. The doom that awaited Marian, 
was now inevitable ! — His struggles were foarfuUy 
violent ; but they rather accelerated, than retarded 
his fote. Soon, insensibility came to relieve his 
pangs ; the toils he had passed &ded fict)m his me- 
mory ; his hopes — his fears — even his present situa- 
tion — at last, the confused idea which lingered longest, 
of her for whose sake he had risked, and (as it Hour 
seemed) lost every thing, foiled him.— Nerveless and 
unconscious, he was hurried away by the waters ! 

We must return to the town of B ; on which, 
slowly and heavily, dawned the morning that was 
to terminate the earthly sufferings of Marian Sea- 
forth. For four long days, there had hung about hex 
young heart that hope of life which never, wholly, 
forsakes even those who are best pMiepared for death. 
Her consciousness told her that she would have pur- 
chased, at any price, so much of life as should suffice to 
bring her some assurance of her lover's tr&th. She 
had never seen him, since the day when they parted 

in unkindness; andlaer ^0Tx\»aCft>afiaacl«s«^<s^^*rS3B. 

Jpbrmdings, as ahe xeraemXicte^x^iaX >;Xift\s»\.\w5K. 
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she had ever given — or could give — him on earth, was 
one of reproach. More than the promise of long 
life without him,— even in that time of extremity,— 
would she have valued one hour, to tell him of that 
love which the grave was about to consecrate, and 
whose tmreserved utterance the crisis would have 
privilq^ Had her token &iled to reach him ? 
Why had he not redeemed his own pledge ? Was 
he &\ae to Marian ? Strengthened as her mind was, 
by its own inward consolations, that was too heavy 
a thou^t for it ; and her pure confiding heart rose 
at once, to repel the stain upon his £uth, and do 
justice to her lover, even in that hour of weakness 
and of triaL He was not false. The belief---/^ a«- 
iuranee — feUlike balm upon her spirit; and, with 
that last ofiering of womanly love and confidence, 
she turned firom the one earthly thou^t which she 
bad permitted to haunt her longest and last, to me- 
ditations more high and heavenly. Ere she retired 
to rest, on the last evening of her numbered days, the 
triumph was complete ; and — though, again and again, 
the thoughts of dear &ces and beloved voices would 
steal in, amid her holier aspirations, — ^they came in 
no fi)rm, and nnngled with no feeUng, which could 
darken the purity of her worship. That evening, 
she slept calmly as an in&nt ; and when she awoke 
from slumbers — light as had ever visited her couch 
in Fine Hollow — three hours were all that stood be- 
tween her and eternity I 
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One by one, the kovM were tolled upon tke^dl 
whose vibrations were the measure (tf her ezitieaceb 
Eight o*clock was the &tal heur. A few miBUtes 
bdbre that time, the door of her prison opened, and 
she was coodueted to the destined spot The ap*^ 
proach of death is always awfUl,'^perhap8 more Mi, 
though less feari^ to those who hkre most eontefcn- 
plated it. Marian trembled, as she b^dd Uie file of 
soldiers whose aim was to conclude her earthlj 
course. A dim mist rose above her eje8,«»but it paa». 
ed away ; and, though her cheek was pale, and her lip 
bloodless, there was, after a moment, no struggle of 
the countenance — no quivering of the lip^no tearon 
the eyeUd— to speak, by outward token, the anking 
of the inward spirit. As usual at all public occur- 
rences, — whether on occasions of sorrow or of gladness^ 
— a multitude of the idle and imoccupied, of all ages 
and sexes, were gathered together. Murmurs of 
compassion rose from the crowd ^--for the pity in- 
spired by the youth and interesting appearance of 
the criminal overcame even the violence of political 
hostility. But, — as the dreadfulmoment i4>proached, 
^ those murmurs sunk, gradually, into the deep and 
fearful stillness of expectation. 

As Marian stood prepared for the signal,* she 

pressed to her lips a small flower, carved in ivory* 

It was the last memorial of her lover's affection; and 

with it, she seemed tu\«ke\e«:q^Q^ ^'«<^T^\«>»!D«s&t3!e 

— of every feeliugtovjaiOa e8ix>i)D^'^ vJ^^^^^v^v—Vstv^^'' 
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mediately on withdrawing it from her lip, she broke 
it, and cast away the fragments from her. The 
smile of a moment passed over her pallid features, 
and lingered in her uplifted eye, — when the first toll 
of the &tal bell, whose latest vibration was to carry 
&te to Marian, fell heavily on the ear ! 

At that instant, — some of the spectators, who were 
farthest from the scene, observed, at a distance, a 
figure on horseback, advancing, apparently, with 
tremendous speed. They who first saw him said 
that the arm was lifted up, and the body bent for- 
ward, as in desperation. Many eyes were turned 
towards the'approaching horseman, — ^when the hollpw 
pealof the musquetry struck upon the heart ! — and all 
saw the raised arm fall, and the body drop lower 
on the horde, — as if some mighty stimulus had been, 
suddenly, removed,~at the instant when Marian fell, 
without a groan ! 

Still, the rider kept his Beat,-^and still the horse 
came, rapidly, forward. The crowd divided, right and 
left, to let him pass ;— and they who saw him, as he 
rushed by, agreed in declaring that his limbs seemed 
stiffened into their hold, and his &ce was the &ce of 
a corpse — ^the teeth screwed together, and the eyes 
starting from their sockets ! At a few yards' dis- 
tance from the place of execution, the exhausted 
horse fell ; and the rider was thrown forward, on the 
platform, — with his right arm over the dead bodki q€ 
jMarian, grasping in its cVencVkedL \k»xA^ ^^-^gs^soss^ 
of her life. When taken u^^^xeAfisna ^^Msi 
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quite dead; — ^yet, no outward bruise orii^jury was 
discovered on the body. It was evid^it that he had 
died,— as the mysterious whispers of the crowd im- 
ported,— at the same moment, and by the same shot, 
as his Marian 1 
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iENEAS AND DIDO. 



BY T. K. HCRVET. 

• 



He comes — he comes through storm and night ! 

No sail impels — ^no pilot guides, — « 

The sky has not a single light 

To lamp him o*er the tides ! 

Through hreeze and billow — swell and spray, 

He stands upon his fated way ; 

One of those &ir and visicHied forms, 

That — ^like the rainbow — come in storms ! — 

And bears, through more than mortal strife, 

The treasure of a charmed life ! 

— ^Upon his brow the grace revealed. 

Which kings have stamped — ^and gods have sealed, 

He rises on her, throu^ the night. 

Like some bright spirit of the sea. 

And stands before her, in the light 

Of his own high nobility ! 

But he is as those meteor things 
That tread, like monarchs, through the sky, 
Yet have their red and burning wings 
Controlled and plumed by destiny !— 
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He came like light — ^like light is gone, 
Where &r Hesperia beckons on ; 
And a young blighted passion-flower 
Lies withering in £lissa*s bower ! 

Bom eastward, where the palmy Tyre 
Holds spirits, like its daylight — ^fire ; 
And passion takes a deeper tone 
From Syrians warm and glowing zone ; 
And love — and every sunny thing — 
Spring upward on a brighter wing ; — 
Her heart is like her native scenes, — 
(And all a woman*s-r-though a queen*s !) 
— A heart, whose fountains dried away. 
Have left it to the scorching ray 
That makes her young and wasted breast, 
Like wilds and waters in the East, — 
A lifeless and a tideless sea, — 
A desart — ^to eternity ! 



THE BROKEN VOW. 

BY ALLAN CUKNIKOHAM, ESQ. 

I HAVE a lock of raven hair, 

A gold ring, and a glove ; 
They are the tokens of a fidr, — 

A fair and faithless love. 
My kisses, yet, are on her lips. 

The hlush scarce from her hrow ; 
Her wilching tongue seems yet to speak 

I 

The false and joyless vow. 

She sat, — and, with her lily hand. 

Pressed her ripe rosy cheek ; 
And glanced on me her hazel eye. 

Which speechless love did speak. 
A gentle lisp was on her tongue. 

With words hoth mild and meek : — 
Oh ! soon my sick and slighted heart 

Maun scorn her, or maun hreak ! 

■ 
Her homely hose are ca&l a&VQL<&, 
Her bodice jimp and btovm \ 
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She wears a mantle rich and rare. 

And gold upon her gown. 
The song I love no more she sings, 

By river-hank and grove ; 
Nor 'neath the dewy star-light comes. 

To meet her own true love. 

Go, show those gems and links of gold. 

Hung o*er thy hosom hare : 
Go, dance till all those diamonds gleam. 

Which star thy inky hair : 
Go, show thy bowers and gilded halls. 

And lands hoth hroad and fair ; 
Then kneel, and show thy heart to God,- 

What broken vows are there { 



THE MOURNER. 



BY THE BSV. THOMAS DALE. 



. *' Grief toM the Aead not Tirtve can Tcprota*- 



I STOOD beside the parting bed 
Of all I ever loved below ; 
I gazed until the soul was fM 
From earthly pangs, and earthly woe : — 
Then the first tears were felt to flow 
Which thou, sweet angel ! didst not share; 
Then, first, my heart was doomed to know 
The loneliness of cold despair ! 

nil then,~though many a grief were mine, 

That well might wring iSbe sternest breast, — 

With loveliness and love like thine, 

I was not^-conld not be— nnblest t 

For when, vnth causeless wrongs opprest. 

From the false world I fled to thee. 

Thy smiles could soothe the iSdow^x. \x^ \^iX 

Wlijch^but for them — ^wete ^owjX 
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Now am I left to beat, alone, 
A Hhattered bark on life's rough sea;— 
To muse on pleasures fled and gone. 
On hopes that ne'er can beam for me ! — 
Once to have been — and not to be — 
This wakes the pang that cannot die ; 
As none, but those who once were free. 
Feel the full weight of slavery ! 

But oh! I may not thus repine,— 
Guilt mingles with the vfon regret ; 
And, though the gem that once was mine 
I cannot — save in death — forget. 
E'en while the mourner's eye is wet 
With nature's teai s for nature's woe. 
There is a balm — a solace, yet. 
For all that wrongs or wounds below. 

Mp griefs remain — ^but thine are o'er ! 
My loss thy endless gdn shall be! 
I weep — ^but thou canst mourn no more ! 
I still am bound — ^bnt thou art free ! 
My joy was ever bliss to thee, 
—Then be thy bliss my solace now; 
Until thy. perfect charms [ 8ee 
In happier regions,— -blest as thou ! 



WELSH MELODY. 

AIR — MORFA RHUDDLAN*. 

Away to thy forest, thou down-stooping raven ! 

Away from the banquet the Saigon has spread I 
And thou, smiling river, roll on to their haven 

Thy beautiful waters — insult not the dead.' 
Your path is in freedom still, billow and pinion. 

In sunshine, in shadow, have yet a domain ; 
But, ghosts of my fathers, your plume of dominion 

Shall float in ascendance, no, never again ! 

I beard, in my slumbers, your harps wailing lowiy, 
I dreamt of dishonour, but none would believe, 

« 

Nor deem that in battle for pledges so holy. 
The sword of the Briton should ever deceive ; 

Woe, woe ! for Caradoc, the glc^ously gifted. 
The last of the Cymri, lies cold on the pldn ; 

* Id the year 795, a dreadful battle was fought, in the 
Marsh of Rhuddlan, betwixt the Welsh, rnider their leader 
Caradoc, and the Saxcm ftHrces, under Ofia, king of Mercia. 
The Welsh were rooted, their commanders slain, and a 
cruel and indiscriminate massacre t«oV-\^'a!»>V5«t^«^^«' 
Saxon prince* ^ 
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Woe, woe ! for his standard, triumphaDtly lifted. 
Shall never, no, never, be lifted agmn ! 

The tears be of wormwood, by mother and daughter 

Poured forth, but in frenzy m^ sorrows are poured, — 
We are motherless, childless; vowed, vowed to the 
slaughter. 

The bosom of beauty sheathes victoiys sword. 
O God ! that the bosoms whichMeepest adore thee. 

Should plead to a spoiler Cor mercy in vain ; 
Wales I ages on ages in joy may roll o'er thee. 

But thou shalt smile never, no, never agsun ! 



W. 



WIDOWED LOVE. 

BY THOMAS GENT, ESQ, 

Tell me, chaste spirit ! in yon orb of light. 
Which seems to wearied souls an ark of rest. 
So calm — so peaceful— so divinely bright — 
Solace of broken hearts— the mansion of the blest ! 

Tell me, oh ! tell me — shall I meet again 

The long-lost objecX oi m^ ovX^VssO. 

—This hope but mme, ^e»\Jcv^«t^^^«^^Vt^\a.'^5^s 

>Vngelof merc^\ \i^\e,-«£i^^^'l'^^^^^^^^2s*«o: 



We dmUT feel oundvci lUi 



Kind Mends and companioiuiof msnjftlcnigdayl — 
Should jour eye o'er this tablet of verse dunce to 

A son of Lucaliune wouM tud you recal 
That evening — bo kvelj and dear to ub aU— 
When Rhone's distant murmutg fell fidut on the ear. 
And Cfnthia I thy crescent rose cloudless and dear I 
'Twaa bright, mj kind ftiends t as jour &ncj's bright 

glow,— 
And calm as each feeling jout pure bosoms knov. 
So bright and so calm was her crescent of light ; — 
How bold — jet bow lorelj — the scenes of that 

Those mountuns, like fpanta, Uiat fioirtve^ ^ in "Cos. 
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Where we silently sat, on the brow of the hill. 
And our hearts were o*erfraught — though our voices 
were ^iU ! 



Now, fiurewell to the scenes-— to the friends that are 

dear, 
Whose ejes never streamed with the &st flowing 

tear, — 
Save tears of such pure and such passionless woe 
As only the good or«the guiltless can know ! 
But, oh I when the year, fast revolving, shall bring 
That evening*s return, with the first glow of spring. 
If hapless — ^away from the souls who, that night. 
Made beauty more graceful— enchantment more 

bright, — 
Where'er fate may find me— *mid sunshine or 

shade, — 
My soul shall revert to Lucalpine's green glade ; 
To the friends who were with me, on Dunrois* wild 

shore,— 
And each coming year shall but rivet them more ! 



EPITAPH ON WILLIAM HAYLEY. 



What thou^ beloved Mend I around th; head, 
The muse's wreath its graceM fbliage spreadi 
Though &tne was, long, tk; talents rich reward, 
Andfishion smiled upon Streaa'tbardl 
TboU)^ thou waat formed in polished courts to ahine. 
And learning's stores end plajfiil wit were thine I 
Though Cowpei's self thj tuneful struua approved. 
And pruned the poet while the man he loved t 
— Cowper, who Uves in thy recording page, 
To inteieat, charm, and teach the Aiture aget 
Oh I not on these alone thine honours rest. 
But, that thy name pale want and misery blest I 
That, — such thy glowing zeal for all mankind. 
So vast thy charity — so unconfined, — 
Thy hand bad spread a scene of blessings round. 
If ample wealth thy ardent hopes had crowned t 
That, whatsoe'er thj bmuAj could \iK^a:t\^ 
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Neglected talent's drooping head to raise. 
And lead young genius on by generous praise ! 
— ^Yet, friend beloved t this higher meed be thine, 
Faith in thy Saviour cheered thy life^is decline ! 
Nor, by that Grod on whom thy hopes reHed, 
Was the sweet recompense of fidth denied i 
He gare thee strength to smile 'niidst torturing pain. 
And even the sl^htest murmuring moan restrain ; 
He cheered with pious hope thy dying bed; 
He on 'thy soul the CSiristian*^ sunshine shed ; 
And crowned, — to prove his fevour*s blest increase, — 
A life of kindness, with a death of peace 1 



SONNET ON AUTUMN. 



How ssdlj moans the bleak autoiniud blast 

O'er &ded aummei's tomb I The drifting shower 

Is patteiiiig on the lime deserl«d bower; 

WMle, fitAUly, t^e sear leaves rustle patt 1 

Along the troubled Aj, lo I gathering last. 

In fiercelj-fi'owniiig hosts, the storm-clouds lower. 

And shroud the strugf^ing nui ! The feariul power 

Of deeolatioii rules, and all is oreroBt I 

— Yet mourn not, wanderer I glories that have been. 

Nor dream of vanished jojs I Though thus depart 

The light and bloom of this terrestrial scene, 

And earthlj visions mock the cheated heart. 

There are celestial hopes no &te maj part. 

And cloudless realms Btemally serene ! 



COUNTRY AND TOWN. 

BY HO&ATIO SMITH, EfQ. 

HoRRiT, in country sliades to dwell ! 
One, positively, might as well 

Be buried in the quarries ; 
No earthly object to be seen, 
But cows and geese upon a green. 

As sung by Captain Morris. — 

One's moped to death with cawing crows;, 
Or silent fields ; — and as for beaux. 

One's optics it surprises 
To see a decent animal. 
Unless at some half-yearly ball. 

That graces the assizes. 

O ! the unutterable bliss 

Of changing such a wilderness. 

For London's endless frolic ! 
Where concetlft, «^xw^^ dances, plays. 
Chase, from tVe ^^^©wfeJJLTxv^x&vsA^Ksv, 
All v«pwxt% ift!^^axi<3wJ\^^ \ 
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There, every hour its tribute bringi ; 
The tiituie comes on golden wings, 

Some new delight to tender ; 
And life, — deprived of sll alio;, — 
Is one uncewng round of joy, 

Festivity, snd splendour. 

So cries the rural njmph I— while they. 
The wesried, distppointed pref 

Of I/mdon's heartlen liot, 
ffiii <^tlie hollow joys it jieldB, 
Oladlj, withdraw to groves and Adds, 

In search of peace and quiet 1 

O, hi^tpinesa t— in nun we diase 
Thy shadow, and attempt to tnce 



like the horizon's line, tbov art 
Seen on all ddes,— but sure fai star 
^vm everf one's advances I 



AUTUMN. 

BT T. HOOD, ESQ. 
Author of** Ode* ani Addrutn to Great People.'* 

The autumn is old, 
The sear leaves are flying ; — 
He hath gathered up gold. 
And now he is dying ; — 
Old age, begin sighing .! 

The vintage is ripe, 
The harvest is heaping,— 
But some that have sowed 
Have no riches for reaping; 
Poor wretch, ftll a weeping ! 

The jear*s in the wane, 
There is nothing adorning. 
The ni^t hath no eve. 
And the day hath no morning ;— 
Cold winter gives warning. 

The rivers run chill. 
The red sun is sinking ; 
Axidl axcL ^^m. old^ 



il 



^1'. 



WRITTEN AT ROUEN. 



(bnoRlf the aplOil of NoraMOd;, the 

> oC the moit « 

leitnme lurRiinieH rf iH B 



on en lidM, by bel^iu> laid out In BoulnaiA ; nc^ring fltu, 
nd ntdnlng lut, the nyi ol th* dvfiig BAd aPEting atin ; and 
■dtbrdiiif Dugnillctnt puunmlc Twn of the windlogi of the 
Sdnc ItaiquueiiDdnieetiaRdiiiimcnled wlthfOuntdiu. 



Tbb Sane i« like a belt of gold,— 

Beneath an autumn sk j, 

That floata, in many a crimson fold, 

Uke a bamier hunj; on hi^ I 

The town aleepi, darklj, on the stream, — 

Where li^ti and diadows plaji. 

While wave on wave — like dieaio. otv (aesass,:!— 
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il n 



But now, my breast, like yonder domey 
Where sleeps the lion-heart,* 
Is half a temple — ^balf a tomb. 
But has no earthly part ! 



My spirit keeps the trace— like thee, — 

Of many a lost parade, — 

Dreams of the soul's young chivahy. 

Of many a wild crusade t 

— like thee, dark town ! — ^like thee, in lA 

But thy many gushing fountains, 

Tet, brightened, still, by lights that fyOU 

From heaTen,~Hke thy blue mountainr ! 



• The heart of Richard, of England, m depouted 
CaAedral, at Rouen. 



THE ASTROLOGER. 



a roRCHSsiiK. 



'TwAS the etill midni^thoui r-^om Ub avecn of 

The Astroli^er watched o'er Uie vaiiltB of the detd ! 
— Tbat cavern so peopled vitU horroTB,— 4hat time 
So dear to thecbildreo of wonder anJ crime! 
Before the dark stranger, unbending, be stood. 
And hs. gaze duUed- the youthM advenlurer's 

blood! 
;I>eep nink were faia.ejeB, yeb-ihone pierdng and 

With ■ lurid, and wild, and unnatural li^t I 
His black, titaggy locka fioatcd down to the floor I — 
Hia yeara, thej were numbered a hundred or more ! 
.Hia garment wm traced, both.without and within, 
IKtb Btrsn)^ %ures of anguish, contortion, and 

— It sure me a gSt from the rulers who dwell 
In perdition,' and worked by the demons in liell ! — 
A branch' of the deadly vew-tree in hiahaivi. 
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And slowly lie lifted it thiioe to the ik j. 
And enchanted the planets, rerolving on high I 
Then, that mystical sign o*er the pavement he drew, 
That were imjaous to name, and was dreadfiil to 
view! 



^ Speak ! why hast thou sought the astrologer^ 

cave?''— 
And his hoUow voice rang like a call from the grave I 
^ I know, dreadftil spirit of darkness ! to thee 
The future is dear — as the past is to me; — 
Am I doomed the stem cares of ambition to prove ? — 
Shall I drink — as I drank — ^from the fountain of 

love ?•* 

^ Oui the Amntain of love be xen^wed f^Whei^ is 

she 
Who roamed, at th^'side^ hf^ bright BdiUheni 

sea, — 
Whose eye was as sparkling — ^idiose sprit as free — 
Whose step was most lAithe *tmd Hie Bg^t-lieiited 

throng, 
And who charmed the mute group with her inno* 

cent song ? — * 

And where is that loved one, — ^who, oniDe, to thy 

breast, 
TTith the transpoit of wildest affbction, was pral f 
How many long montYa ctaYkiet Vra cxsoiSiiifeja Uy, 
In tears and in aoiitu^ ^w^a^va^^Oaa ^\ 




Hi— flhe fhaU wait tku no 



Calm and recklen, she ileeps in her cold nuroir 

FiStal &^eD^~Mtbe leftf, Uut MU bU^ted ind 

mien the gate ahakei the grove, at the dote ef thi' 

To love and be loved, — but to cherish id ^aln, 
And in Tiin to be cherished, — ii writ in thy tsaln I** 



" I aongfat not Uiy piedncta, Enchanter t to knoir 
That my jouth has beea aillied vith pavckm lud 

Call forili the BloWTauaitig events, from the nif^t 
Where, pregnant, thej slumber, — and drag them to 

^t I— 
Tear away j<m doA veil, — and, ioflexiblj true. 
Be mj dluUne or my glory ditplayed to my view I" 

** More yet wouldat thou learn P — bau^y Btnnger, 

Arbeail 
Nor rend from my bosom a tale of despair! 
— Whaitliemcedof thy daring amlntionseeDu nigh, 
And tha wreath Uiat haa hmdttue iiinA-Vin#^^^ 
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And the voice of the tempter most sweet to thine 

ear, — 
Then, the bolt that shall quell thee, for ever, is 

near! 
Then the fire and the vigour of jouth shall dq;>art. 
The cold langour of death shall creep over thj heart, 
And the son of a long and illustrious line 
Shall be borne to the vault where his &ther8 re- 
cline ; — 
While the vassal — and child of thn Taiml sliall go 
To gaze on their lord, like a holiday show !*' 



*^ Be mj doom then fulfilled ! — come it early or 

late, 
I yield not to mortal, — I bend not to ftte ! 
— And ye who, afior, in your gloiy recUne^ 
Shine forth ! — ye bright rulers of destiny^ ahine ! 
Who have shadowed my spring-tide with aonrwif, | 

and still, ■ * | 

Shall darlren my manhood, — woik put your dread 

will! 
Four your sinister beams on my dosiqf^ career t 
The doom ye decree — ^though untimely and near — 
I quail not to learn — and shall meet without ifear !** 



BKZCHTER AND HIS STAOHOUHDS. 



It UMilUti^ tIie*>lT.-^n*ii. VMh m; imtf s Toby." 



Ekvebt, or Albert, — I forget iriuch,-~B king of 
Bohetiiia,' ma k pnidigioui lover of htmtiBg, — m very 
Nimrod, in hk waj* Fma Prague, the seat of his 
Court, be used to make great excursona into all 
t«ite t£ the Hngiiwn t diving into thiwe thidc, dwfc 
woods that He scattered over the fiice of tlie coiin- 
ti7, like the grim and exaggerated cfAiweba jMitch- 
iBg the c^ling of a diauaed a p a r tm e n t, in an anti- 

Ooe d^, lAtea be had retiuaed from tlw ehaoe, 
and had Mt down to dinner with his nobles, in even 
a bet ter eating cue than UEual,— and he had a rojal ap- 
petite in ordlnai7,— and had commenced the attack 
upon « boar which faehed killed with his own hand, a^ 
irlkidi had been, that da;, roasted,— whole, of course, 
—his diier huntsman, wkAA«<&j',«i0«sn&'>i^^'!^>=^ 
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^^ May it please your miyesty, a man craves adr 
iniflsiou to your migesty, who—" 

^* Were he an angel, he must wait the completton 
of our meaL I thought thou hadst known that, Hans 
Weller." 

The huntsman was a favourite, and, after a low 
inclination of the head, ventured a reply ; 

^* He revises, please your majesty, to wait an 
instant longer than whilst I can report your an- 



swer." 



*' Ranch und hlitz !** exclaimed the monartfa^ 
deserting the boar, and springing on his feet, in 
amazement,—'^ refuses to wait ! — what mould of 
man may he be that sends us such a message ?*' 

**• A little man, your mijesty, — scarce as hi^ aa 
his dogs.*' 

« Dogs !— what dogs ?" 

*' I was about to tell yoiur migesty : he has two 
dogs,— staghounds. Giitiger Gott ! such hounds !'* 

*' How !->equal to my Molch ?*' 
. *' Molch is a two months* pup to them ! Gennany 
cannot furmsh two such other !** 

**" Away with thee ! bring the schelm hither, with 
his dogs !'* 

And the huntsman went 

Presently he returned, bringing with him a map, 

scarce four feet high, and whose proportions oonoi* 

ponded with Vuls \i<^\it. The man was peffectly 

Uack,— 80 black, lYiaX. Vci& e^«*\^a^t!La^^a^»^*aall hil 

tiieth were Aike poYia^e^ ':^e\.. ^v^ e«!«K«s5^ 
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lilose dren of dail Ted, buttoned at the neck, uid 
extending midwaj dom hii t^s. Round hii 
aliauldera was dung a loose cloak of blue. His head 
WM uncovered, lave bj the thick hair which tirmty 
torturing irona appeared to have united in cii8[ang 
fiid burning. In Ma hand he held a lea«b, that con- 
fined two mighty staghounds, whoae fierce eager 
eyes, broad cheflta, and muscular haunches, bespoke 
tbmr spirit and their power. 

The owner of these iinimiil« entered the chamber 
as unconcernedly as if entering an-asBemhly of 
Westphalian sw&febeids. Making an indifferent 
■ort of inclination to the king, he stood EtiQ, siurey- 
ing tbe nobles with a contemptuous curiosity, that 
bespoke marrelloua self-posiesrion. Some frowned, 
and some muttered. The prime nunister, who had 
been deservedly raised to his station for bdng seven 
ftet M^, and an excellent hand at spearing a boar, 
—the prime nunister frowned at tbe blad manl— 
One would think the frown of so tng a man ought to 
have extinguished BcreatuTe of fiiurfbet. — The prime 
minister might as well have frowned on a stone. 

" So r said tbe king j " is it thou that amrt not 
wut our Insure ?" 

" Tea !" said the Black. — His voice was like the 
Toar of a tiimace. 

" Who, and what art thou ?" 

"JPAo am I? I have no name, thou^ I am 
failed by many name*. Thottma.'5*.<:^twB'*J*«fit*«^ 
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Bnnd.— ITAo/ am I ? Why, I am tbe ovpa of 
these dogs, — ^which is all it concerns thee to know-** 

'^ Thou art, at least, a most impudent boaewidity'* 
said the easy king. ** But, what of thy dogs B^^bxing 
them nearer !*' 

The king and his courtaers examined the dqgs, 
with the eyes of sportsmen. The laaimak weze 
&ultle8s, and raised admiration hj their mxe and 
apparent strength. 

«' Wilt thou sell these dogs, Beicfater?*' asked the 
monarch. 

^^ It was therefore I came hither.** 

« What is their price ?" 

*^ Hear me ! jou shall, to morrow, hunt with 
these dogs. All they kill shall be mine^ and .the 
dogs are jours I*' 

^^ Man !** exclaimed the king, r^joiaiig at the easy 
terms upon which the owner of the idfiga imisted, 
'^ thou shalt have more than thou askest ; tjiiou 
ahalt not only have the gamOy but wherewitfaal to 
buy sauce, I warrant thee I Ahuntto-moTDinr-iBoni- 
ing, my lords !~you will not fidl us." 

^^ Stay I** exclaimed the bishop of Fcague, ^ your 
migesty must be infinmed that • to^nonrow is St 
Martin's day ; on which you are bound, by your vow, 
made on the recovery of the royal lady, your daiigfa^ 
ter, from a dangerous illness, to partake of no amuse- 
ment, to tskeiioiQinX^vid) save the .poze apring, 
tota8tenoU(^uai: 



, ^* 
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■■ Ibmi Art i^^— Uwn lust dooe well to mnind 
iit^-~we iRUft MKy, till tbe fbUoiriiig dMj, our in- 
tended ipact. Hxm ihalt lodge, Boeanwhile, to dij 
fikijw— flo hold theft in neftdiuen!" 

" I Toaj not stop here," replied Reichter, '^ after 
to^norrovri tlwrefcredetenniiMl" 

" Mar'at not •top!" Vihj, nbat, in hearen't 
name, should be the mi^^ need fbr such an one u 
thou to be a stickler fiir times t Wait, nua !— thou 
Ibdt grin tha more fbrlh; dags." 

" Not fi>r thj treasuij, long of Bohemia I — to- 
momnr, or never I" 

" Obstinate schelm I" exclaimed the king ; " thou 
riialt staj t— doat thou.^qnite with us 1 Staj thou 
alMlt; let to^noTTow pan— the da; after it we will 
hunt, and the di^ shall be mioe." 

" That they shall, and without condition or jnicat 
tf tiiou And me here dier t«4naTrow noan," re* 
turned Uie umdiaahed Bla^ 

" "Ks rery weD," replied the king; " seize him I 
—a d^'s c 



hIdprostnte,anduBder thefixAofonaof thedogs, 
which detained turn with the bold of a lion. 

The Blsdc drew itf the dog. " Has joui m^ertj 
detennined F" said be. 
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king*8 anxiety to become the owner of tl&efle power- 
fiil animalti. '^ I know not^** said he, doubtingfy s 
^^I would St. Martin had had some other daj. 
Canst thou not,** addressing the bishop, ^ abaolire ma 
from this vow ?*' 

^' I may not,*' returned the prelate; ^ it was mada 
before the Pontiff himself; I cannot, and dare not, 
dissolve it.** 

The king blasphemed inwardly. '' I see not,** 
said he, made a casuist by the ^netgency^ ^if I 
kept holy some other day, — or say two, which I 
would not grudge, — in lieu of to-morrow, why the 
saint might not be as well pleased. Where ia Pierre 
le Tambour ?— fetch him hither !" 

Now, when Madam Nature compounded the ea« 
sentials and the accidentals of Pierre le Tambour, 
and placed him in the age of this king of Bohemia 
of whom we are talking, — she played one of thoae 
freaks from which the old lady is not wholly free, 
and anticipated some centuries. Pierre le Tambour 
was a Frenchman ; he was, likewise, un phUomtphey — 
one of that species of philosophers of whom the race 
was well known, some twenty or thirty years ago, 
when they saw fit to philosophize the wits out of all, 
and the heads off many of their countrymen. 
How he came to be bom so many years before Ida 
time, heaven knows ! — how he became a member of 
the court of the kin^of Bohemia^ befell thus. Hav- 
ing^ publicly, pTeac\ied \)icLe ^otVcwkss^ ^^^YkK^aouK^ 
MontpelUer, the cwioti^ o^ v\»x.^J^^TNAfc\\.xD«iAL 



tM hot ta hold him ; ao, filing to BofaemlB, where it' 
■leaved to Le Tunboui' that moi approached more 
oearlj to an uiuopldsticated stat«, ' 



Uuuelf l« the king,— who, flndiDghuiuelf unable to 
comprehend a BjUable of the philosapher'i doctrines, 
WM nu^tUy ttruck with them ; and Le Tambour 
was immediately domidled into the palace, with a 
penmon of flft j guiidera per annum. And, — deaptte 
of the opposition which the new comer, of coune, 
experienced from the aborigine* of the court, who 
propheaied the down&U of all boar-lmnting and re- 
ligiout principle, in tbe aiccniragement of the new 
philoMpby, — he maintained lua ground. Fortunatdj, 
however, tbe philosopbo', — finding, in hii new litua- 
tton, abundant aupplks of tbe neceflaariea of S&, — 
became &t, and of ojunion that he bad already done 
tnao^ for the world at large; m that. Instead of 
lecturing in penoo, he now cootcfited hinudf with 
privately expounding to the monarch tbe doctrines 
of Hbeiality, — which, had hia majesty underatood 
tiHon, would, poanbly, have produced marrellouv 
cfaai^ea in the moral and political ilate of Bohemia. 

When Le Tambour altered the chamber, the king 
baitily addressed him; 

"Cune hither, Le Tambour, and solve me tlda 
(Ufficul^." And be atried to Um theperplcmng 

The philosopher wat not amoment ataloaa — your 
pbiloMfdier never ia t—^ h3ikn«^ («S.^ifc^"-«-e**- 
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the reason 18 manifest— attendez. I^70U.bisftk./wir 
promise to the saint, the saint is denuded, and a 
moral guilt incurred; — ^but» give the saint two days, 
in lieu of one, — ^he is benefited and not injured.^ — 
Where is the evil then ! apporenes-vous ?'* 

The king apprehended well enough, as moat othoc 
people do, an axgument seconding his own iiMTlina>» 
tions. So, for a moment, he elevated his eyefarowa, 
pressed his lips tc^^ether— probably to guard his 
teeth during his temporary abstraction, — meditated 
five seconds, and exclaiming, ^ I am satisfie d* * — pnK 
claimed the moming*s hunt; and, giving eapedal 
charge that Bdchter and his dogs should be well 
accommodated, turned to the table, witha^Fuah 
the bottle about;" — to hear which dplighted the 
courtiers, who loved the philosophy of the^picuxeaaa 
in the concrete more than the abstract. 

The following was a bright, sharp numiing* — Thb 
leafless branches were clothed ¥^th a white hoEil- 
liancy. — The stag, as he rustled fixim his hdr, shook 
ofi^ the hoar firost from his coat, and bounded oaray 
on delighted &et. Great was the assemblage befine 
the palace, at Fsrague, prepared fi>r his destmetioa. 
There were the king and his nobles— the huntsmany 
with his assistants — and there was Scdchter Brand, 
with his dogs. A neighbouring mod had been 
searched by the rangers, who reported the discov«rf 
of a noble game -, ttadi XW TCLOBsrch and hia retinue, 
being mounted and es^v^edi^^^Afc ^?S^i Hssc««^i^ 
lightsome and ioyo\3«>— e»fte^\. ^OoaSi. ^ ^sa^-* ^^>Bk 
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•Gdmomlly crossed the royal coimtermtice, beto- 
kened some remiuuits of a scruple which the idpt 
of the philoiqiher had not whoUy diipened. 

Bj the ride of the long, rode B^^hter,— mounted 
on a beut u black as Ub trtra visage, and acanie 
lari^ than one of hia di^ There was aomethiiig 
in his nmntenance keenlj sarcaaUc, vhich occa< 
BiDiially deepened into malignmcy. His eye, ex- 
cept the pupil, was dull, opaque, and unreflect' 
ing t but the pupil was bri^t, and glramed with 
Intermittent flaihes, that lightened orer his whole 
countenance. He qmke not, save when addressed 
by the kingi — but hia royal companion started, at 
times, to hear him, as it were, inwardly murmutiog 
a self-colloquy, in a language that seemed devoid of 
artkulation. 

" The stag I the stag I" escl^med the huntsman 
and lus rangers. The cry was answered by the 
bttUoos of the rest of the party. On the brow of a 
hill, at some distance, they saw Xhe antlered brute 
Stand fbr a momept at gaze. He toiaed aloft hia 
proud Iffow, as if in disdain of his pursuna ; then 
ranging around with Ms eye, he selected his path, 
and bounded away from si^t, down the declivity.' 
The king's pack— of hounds, tliat is — opoied tbdr 
mouths, and bayed a pursuit; and among and above 
them all, rose the quaidng vtnce of Reichter's dc^ 
Away they went,— hounds, horses, and men, — amid 
the beating of hoob, tt»e Aamoiw vS. "Coa. *ms©-, ws*' 
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But, eager as was their pursuit, its teimiiuitiim 
was, even in the view of the most sanguine, ^^ery 
uncertain. The swiftness of the game surprised the 
oldest and most experienced sportsmen. The dcgs, 
themselves, seemed astounded, and cast bewildered 
glances at each other, — all, except the two new 
hounds, which, excelling the rest, kept about mid- 
way between the pack and the stag. 

On they dashed, over hill and plain— throuf^ 
wood and water ! The wild scenery, on either hand, 
vanished like a dream ; and trees and rocks seemed 
chasing each other, in very madness I 

This had continued more than an hour, when they 
found themselves on a level plain, apparently of 
some miles extent, and circled by the darkest 
forests of Bohemia. The stag was bounding away, 
with unabated pace. Beiehter*ii dogs still preserved 
the same relative situation. No other olrject broke 
the continuity of the plain, until a man — ^it mi|^ 
be a weary peasant —was discerned, traveiBing slowly 
towards the hunters. He raised his cap in saluta^ 
tion, though yet distant from the sportsmen ;~he 
had not replaced it, ere one of the two dogs, devi- 
ating from the direct track, sprftng at his throat, and 
bore him to the ground. None heard the death Tat- 
tle that sounded in his throat, as life deserted hia 
convulsed and quivering Umbs. 

*' Mine — nune — ^TKoy^V^ ^<csra\^\]laa Blacky with a 
roar of lauglitet, t\xa\. x>3ai^\»»2fc. wv^Cafe ^ssc^ ^ ^^m^ 
terror-struck \»mteT%, feaoxNXia m^i^«i ^ ^ ' 
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■and eduKB. At (he SHoe taomeat, the bmaa* of 
th« Black Mid pf the trenbliDg king seemed s^sed 
with ft pretcziutuialsiriitiieH. Sooner than thoughtt 
they had leoched the tpot where kj the yet aknd- 
iaaag eoifea, Beichter itooped fyvBX fai« ateed, ■• 
the; paiaed, and flung the load on bU left ahouldari. 
— where it hung, aa if &ftraed witli flftj corda. 

The Teapirstion of the monarch waa impeded, as 
much b; the honor with which he was adsed, as 
fnim the haate wiUt which hia couner ipumed tha 
ground. He looked on either aide t but hia compa* 
nioDi of the chase and their dogs were vanished, — all, 
sarp lua hideous companion, aad the two tarrihle 
bounds 

I«t«Rnuaaton there was none to tbeir course. The 
tdi^n wma croaaed, and the crashing of t^interpoauw 
Itwicbw marked the progreaa of tha ndeia throi^ 
the depUis of Oe finest. Every anim^ fled at thd* 
approach, — but the ta«d, that stand at them with lii« 
glittcrii^ eytM, and the owl, which here, shrouded 
IB a pefpt!tual gloomt inmued Uwtn with redoubkd 



Thej left the Uucknaaiea of the iorest behind 
than ; and enttred ■ amiling valley, whoae mdea 
were detiiBd wit^ erergreens, lit up with the beania 
of .the noon nin. The; paawd a neat habitation, 
befiire which two lovely children were gambolling 
Tlte hqipy mother sat by the easoacDt, r^jcwdog in 
tiw smilea of hei offi^i^ 1\n>£itt%««« ^^^ 
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were two sarage barks, and a scream that would 
have pierced a demon. ''Mine — mine — mine!*' 
The Black laughed louder than befiire. 

The king unclosed his eyes ;~he saw the valley no 
longer. The steeds were tramping over a rou^ 
and uneven road, whose only Hmit was a fin- o£F 
craggy mountain. The poor king grew out of pa-' 
tience ; for the road was such that his horse jolted 
him, villainously, — which, to a man riding after the 
rate of seventeen English miles an hour, was no 
light infliction. '' Miserable man that I am !** said 
he, "why did I break my vow! and why — oh, 
why was I tempted, with this bloody sdielm and 
his butchering dogs !** 

The swiftness with which they rode was too great 
for mortal endurance,— coupled with thefiitigue which 
the Bohemian monarch had,- already, experienoed. 
His eyes waxed dim, and the rapid and loiid pulsa- 
tions of the horses* hoofi sank less shrilly and dis* 
tinctly on his ear. He breathed thickly, and heavily ; 
— his lips were black and parched. He ceaaed, at 
length, to see, or to hear ; — he ceased even to be sen- 
sible to the dismal jolts on the crupper, which had 
hitherto so much annoyed him. Yet, at intervals, 
his senses were, for a moment, aroused by the fear- 
ful bark of the hounds, and the rushing voice of \^i& 
companion, reiterating the fatal word, as a new vic» 
tim was added lo\v»\i\xc^'«v. 

At length, \\ew«LS ^cnaiX\'£ ^jS-SXyji Qv\^\vv|^\R^j«ji 
whistling aromid Wvwv «vx\ ^\^^\n t^^n^^^^ 
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tusletiwiBT. iIiaat«edaioTedaiaothl7«kag,over 
apath, whkbKemedto be of the doieat and muit 
even tuiC He looked uound — the ai^ wu daifc. 
and chiU;— tiro or three lonel; (bm leemed diiver- 
iiu moumfuUT in Uie flkv. The Slack w Tuiblc 
1)7 bis lide, in a dim outline. The Joid be csiried 
wu fearfiillj increued. 

Tlie king mtwlcred i^i all bia courage. " Wretch 
that thmi art!" he eidaimed, "whither ere we 
going, and wherefore t" 

" Tluu wilt presently know." 

« Tell me, then, who thou art ?" 

" I'hare already told Uioe. I am Beichter Brand ; 
— by snne, I am called tbe Swift Bidei — by some, the 
Bed Huntfman— by n(»e arij^t 1" 

" T^ jne, thai, that li^t name by which I may 

Tbou eeett yon <Um itar;— yoo dim- 
it thou not?" 

le blllfl, baldly-" 
The earth we lide on — it is firm, is 

" So it seems (—but what is this to the purpose f" 

" listen t - hetteat l^ou the rcu of the cataract ?" 

*<Ido;— but,oacesgain— " 

** Peace I The stars should drop &om yon sky — 
tbelulla should be rent — tbcfinn ground be shaken 
to its original atomS'-the cataract should stay in 
thenudAof itf&U, tobux—AlKni^Xs^'vi^'wi'^'^ 
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him that rides by thee ! Peace !~the Bed Hunta-^ 
man rides with thee. Ply whip and 8pur,->our 
course is scarcely half donei" 

At every word, the blood of the Bohemian laag 
ran colder and colder. '' Would,'* said he^ ** that 
my vow were unbroken ! — and, oh ! would that mj 
saddle were stu£fed with somewhat softer mateflrial 1** 

On a sudden, the king discerned, through the 
gloom, not half a bow-shot firom them, a seeminglj 
perpendicular rock. '' Stay— stay T* he cried, ^we 
shall be dashed to pieces, against — ** 

As he spoke, his horse sprung forward, into the 
solid rock, as if it had been the unresisting air. Two 
bounds more, and they stopped, with a suddenness 
that threw the monarch firom his seat. He sprung, 
to his feet ; — ^for a while his eyes were dazzled. 

He found himself in a cave of vast 
Its sides and lofty arch were decked 
that flamed like the diamonds of the jHFln the 
centre of this strange apartment, stoodrnxftble, fhr- 
nished with costly dishes and loads of fotfd. Around 
it, were placed twenty and on^ stools— nineteen of 
which were occupied. 

The company were habited in thg garb of hunts- 
men. They rose to receive him, and the president 
pointed to one of the vacant seats. The king took 
it ; and his companion, tossing his burden firom bis 
left shoulder, aaV. dovrtv oTLlYii& ^ther. 

" Eat r' said lYie ^\aj5^^\iA^\xv^VJBfe>caM^I^\ft ^^Smu^ 
of venison, '* w drakV^-AMafiMMt\s^ 




"It 1b too new,** nidtkeking, u he leplaMd the 
vessel on the table. 

'• Better sh&U be got," taid the pretid«it } ^ we 
biTC iTBited long to fill our ntunber, md bIuU not 
gnidge the best bin to a wekome comer. But eat t 
•~thon must, pedbree, hunj^, after such a ride." 

" I thlnt moie,** sud the Ung, recnning to 
the fl^fon. Then, seizinf; his hunting knife, he ap- 
plied himself to the repest. It was delidous ; and 
the king fbi^, for a time, all Uist had passed. At 
length, his appetite was satisfled. He rose from his 
■eat^ and approached a fire, which blazed from a pile 
of \og», — when hjs e^e rested, for a moment, on the 
load which Bacfater had cast down. He diuddered, 
. and lod[ed,~with ■ horrid suspicion, ac the dishes be 
bad quitted. 

" FtatMptlitDg," ssid the premdent, " thou bast 
eaten, ^^th, the flesh of deer. The game thou 
loatbest snl|(teep for our betters." 

The king wn satiiBed. But, soon, be grew ssL 
" What do I here," thought be, ** with bdngf 
whoae naUues I dare not guesi ? Ob, Bohemia! — 
Oh, palace of Prague !~wben shall I revint je I" 

* Nerer," said a Toice, in a winsper that thrilled 
through his frame. He started, — turned, and beheld 
the premdent standing bj him, — a tall, thin man, 
worn with time, and pale as death. 

" How," exclumed the king, " renuun here for 
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an who come hither are entitled, em tii6 cavern's 
walls are sealed for ever." 

" Whatj—iriiat is it, for heayerfs— " 

**• Peace I ** interrupted the conjoint voices of all 
around. ^^ Speak not the word again, or periah !** 

'* Listen I*' continued the president. <^ Thou shalt 
mount again ;— Reichter Brand, thy friend, shall 
ride away — ^thou shalt follow. I£^ in four and twenty 
hours, thou canst overtake him^— thou art free.** 

'* I would willingly delay, for a day, this txial," 
returned the monarch, ** especially, if the roads are 
rough in this country." 

'^ Not an hour I— not a minute !--8ee, thy friend is 
mounted !— away, Reichter I— mountthee, king, and 
follow !" 

As he spoke, the Black sprung through tiie side of 
thecavem, as they had entered. The king was not 
slow in mounting ;— a tnoment, and hff^jte, again, 
galloping in the midst of darkness, tradAg Reichter, 
by the soimd of his horse's hooft. Indeed, the latter 
seemed disposed to yield him eveiy advantage ; for, 
ever and anon, he laughed aloud, ai^ the laugh d}« 
rected the pursuer. Sometimes, he turned his head ; 
and the king saw his eyes gleaming, in the night, 
bluely and fearfrdly, like sepulchral fires. 

Over hill, valley, and plain,— through stream and 
flood,— the one fled, and the other pursued. Dark- 
ness fled, and day XstoYe.— 'l\ie>csNSj,^Qwnd himself in 
a desart and uiic\3\\.\v«.\^ t^«^ KtoKw^ i6. ^«B&fc 
before him, on Wie «>xmx£a^ ^^ ^\S^.V^ ^ vVa 
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■ c cuHe d Uack. He ipurred his tteed,— he utiTed 
mt the munmit of the hilL Beneath him lay the 
warei of a tranquil set ; in the middle of which he 
percedved tlie Black, whose horse bore him, stoutlj, 
Ibrou^ the WKten. The' king did not hesitate a 
moneDt, in fiiUowing. He plunged into the sea, and 
urged the punuit. 

Suddenly, the tky darkened | the Bur&ce of the 
water bq^ to aisp into a gentle foam ; and the 
wind anae, with a low moaidng voice. The atonn 
was ni^ — it came neaier and nearer, tiU it burst in 
its rage. The laud lau^ of the Black rose above ita 
tarj, and directed his puisuer. 

A gallant vessel was beaten to and &o b; the 
waves. She stemmed their fiirj ; when A flash of 
li^tning kindled her, in a moment, from prow to 
ftenu The king was near the vessel,^he saw the 
crew lower a boat, which was inatautlj filled. In 
a moment more, be eaw the Black, who spurred his 
horse into the overladen boat. It overturned ; and 
the yell of agonj was drowned, again, in the exul- 
tation of the destroyer. But, in glutting hia ap- 
. petite fbt death, Beicbter had forgotten his pursuer. 
The monarch sprung forward, and cauf^t the Black 
in hia gripe ; ** 31iiie,— mine,-* mine t** shouted the 



"Ood and 8l Uartin defend ua!" exclaimed 
thearchbialiopof Prt^ue-, '^smmioiKsa*'!!^***^'^*^ 



liiteuiiig courtiers. 
" It ia very Etrsnge 1" said he, on cout 

was BO like realitjr ( — that hideous voice 

tingle yet." 
" So do Buae !'.' mid the uchUobop of- 
** And what is wiase,*' continued, hi 

« I fpel, aa I think, the eefoeU of that Clin 

yetr 
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Wkek the morning amkee in the vmUej, 
And the dew in the Bun-beftm i* hrigfat, 

Tb«tt, finth, with U^t ibot, let hln mU^ 
Whose heart — like hii footstep — is li)^t ! 

But be whose worn q^t is biling. 
Whose lieart but ezista as a tomb, — 

Will roam when th^Austs are prevailing. 
In tbe doud-wov^ t^ of the gloom ! 

For the gh)aro to hi* sinrit is meeter. 
To the shade of hia fi»tune« more true; — 

And the scent of nij^t's flowerets ia sweeter, 
—Lite the last &ded hopes that he knew 1 



FOUR UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 

^Y THE LATE JAMES THOMSON, 
Author of " Th6 Soatom/* 



In Murdoch's Life of Thomson* meatioii is aude of hi^ bdng 
frequently a visitor of Sir William Bsnitbt, of OrubbaL The 
following Lines were written when Thomson was about 14 jmn 
of age. 

A POETICAL EPISTLE, 

TO 
SIR WILLIAM BENNETT, OF ORUBBAT, BARONBT. 

My trembling muse your honour does address { 
That it*8 a bold attempt most humbly I cenftis. — 
If you'll encourage her young fiigging flight, 
She*ll upwards soar and mount FSmassus^ ho|^ 
If little things irith great may be compared. 
In Rome, it so with divine Tixgil &red ; 
The tuneful bard Augustus did injure. 
Made his great genius flash poetic fire ! 
But, if upon my tli^t your honour fix>wns. 
The muse felAs >r^ Vs«t ^wyd^ w^'-^^jaa^P^^iadGe 
owns I 



HYMN TO GOD'S POWER. 

Hail, power divine t vba, by thj comiuauj. 

From tbe dark emptj apace, 
Made the broad sea and solid land 

SmUe -with a heavenly gnue U- 

'''Madethe high moimtaia and flnu rock. 
Where bleatJng cattle stray. 
And tbe strong, itatdy ipreading oat 
That intercepts liie day I 

The Tolliiig plancia thou mad'at more, 

Bj thy effective will. 
And the lerolTing ^obes above 

Their destined coone diUl t 

Hia mi^ty power, ye thunders I praise. 
As throng tbe HeaToia you roll. 

And hia great name, ye lightnings t blaze, 
Unto the distant p«le. 

Ye seu I in your Memal wax, - 
Am Muwd praise {codxaa ^ 
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Ye howling winds ! howl out his praise. 

And make the forests how, 
While through the air, the earth, and seas, 

His solenm praise ye blow ! 

O, you high harmonious spheres ! 

Your powerM Mover sing. 
To him your circling course that steers. 

Your tuneM praises bring ! 

Ungratefiil mortals I catch the sounds 
And, in your numerous lays. 

To all the list^iing world around 
The Grod of nature praise t 



3. 

UPON MAY. 

Among the changing months. May stands conftst 
The sweetest, and in forest colours drest I 
Soft as the breeze that fims the smiling field ; 
Sweet as the breath that opening roses yield ; 
Fair as the colour lavish Nature paints 

On Virgin flowers free from unodorous taints ! 

To rural scenea >i)[LO>\ \/esc&L\>V«l the busy crowd, 
Who, in each gto^e^^-Vj \st»aeA«ft%^^>a^\ 



THE MORJSriNG IN THE COUNTRY. 



Whxh from the opaiiDg cbamben of the east, 
The mandng qtriogi, in tbousMid Inxuriea drest, 
The esrlj laifc hia moming tribute pajf, 
And, in shrill note, Mlutes the hlooming day. 
Befreshed flelrU vith pearly dew do sMne, 
And tender blades therewith their tops incline. 
Their painted leaves the unblown flowera expand, 
And with their odoraiu breath periume the land. 
The croiring cock and chatteiing hen awakes 
Dull deepj clowns, who know the moming breaks. 
The herd his plaid around hia sfaoulders throwa, 
Grasps his dear crook, calls on his dog, and goes 
Anniud die fbid t be walks wiUi careM pace, 
&ai ^len clods seta in their wonted place ; 
Th^i opes the door, unfolds his Beecj care. 
And gladl; sees than crop Ih^ rooming Sue t 



SONNET.-^UN.RISE. 

BY DAVID LESTER RICHARD80X, K8U. 

How gloriously yon gorgeous monarch rears 
His bri^t miyestic brow K^His robes of liglit 
The green hills mantle, and his tresses bright 
Float on the golden clouds 1 All nature wears 
A smile of gladness ; — the resplendent tears 
Shed, by the tristful spirits of the ni^^t. 
On verdant meadows, vanidi j&om the oght. 
Like rain-drops on the sea ! The warm beam cheers 
The drowsy herd, and thriUs the feathered throngs 
Of early minstrels, whose melodious song^ 
Are borne upon the breeze. Now, mortals send 
Their orisons above ; — while, shrub and flower 
Perfume and bloom celestial sweetly blend. 
To charm and consecrate the morning hours ! 



" GO, BEAUTIFUL AND GENTLE DOVE !"• 



BT THX RET. W< I- BQWL^a. 

" Go, beiutifiil ind gentle dove !-- 

But vUther wilt thoa go t 
For, thou^ Uie kid ifauia bi^t tibow, 

Forldn ibA mate is til hdor I 

Nor love nor ^tj thou Bhalt find, 

Eartli'B dresiy orciiit a'er ; — 
Then battea to tli; mutrcM kind. 

And she, poor bird I will lore th«« more: 

The dove flew on, with hopeless flight,— 

Flew on from dawn tin dark j 
And then, amid the gloom of nigfat, 

Came weary to the ark. 



• Mr. Bowlea has set to mdidc, and puUiafaed, same word* 
ginnmg witli ths name lioa, vti, ^so, fbnniiigesrt of Uw 
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^^ Oh ! let me in,*' — it seemed to lay, 
*' For long and lone has been mj way ; — 
Oh ! once more, gentle mistress ! let me rest. 
And dry my dripping plumage on thy breast !*' 

The dove went f(»*th, when morning rose, — 

But oh ! what transports fill 
Their hearts who mark, at evening's close, 

A green leaf in its bill ! 

So, heavenly hope — ^when pain and grief 

The sinking soul have tossed, — 
Brings back one token of relief 

That sajs, ^'axj. is vot lost.!** . 






v 
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BY T. HOOD, KBIt< 



1. 



I MHxnzB, I remember 
The house where I was bom. 
The little window, where the iun 
Cune peeping in, at mom ; 
He never came a wink too won. 
Nor brou^t too ktng a da; ; 
But now, I ofteo iri^ the night 
Had home my bieath awaj I 



I remember, I remember 
The Twes, red and white. 
The violets, and the lilj cupa — 
Than flowers nude of light ; 
The lilac*, where the mtnoa built. 
And where my brothM seV 
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The kbumum, on his birth-day, — 
The tree is living yet ! 



I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing ; 

— My spirit flew in feathers, then. 

That is so heavy, now ; 

And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

4. 

I remember, I remember 

The fir tiees, dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender spaxes 

Were dose against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance, — 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I'm ftirther ofi^firom heaven. 

Than when I was a boy ! 



THE NEW YEAH. 

1. 
A TEAR — BJiodier year — Lai fled '. 

Here let me rest awhile, 
As the; who Bttrnd arouod the dead. 

And watch the fuDerol pile . 
This jear, whose breath has paat avaf, 
Once thrilled with life— mth hope was g, 



But, close as ware i» m^ed on wara, , 

Age after age sweep* by ; 
And this is all the gift we hare. 

To look aronnd — and die I 
Twere vain to dream we shall not beed. 
Where all are halting to'aa end. 



What, this oew-waliiDg year, may li: 
As yet, is hid from loe ; — 

'Tts well, a reil, which mocks oar e 
Spreads o'er the daye to be -, — ' 
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4. 

It may be dark, — a riung storm. 

To blast, with lightning wing. 
The bliss which cheers— the joys that warm !- 

It may be doomed to bring 
The wish which I have reared as mine, 
A rictim to an early shrine ! 

5. 

But— be it fyk, or iaik— my breast 

Its hope will not forego $— *. 
Hope's rainbow sever shines so blest 

As on the clouds of woe ; 
And, seen with her phosphoric light. 
Even affliction's waves looic bright ! 

6. 

But I must steer my bark of life 

Towards a deathless land ; 
Nor need it fear the seas of strife. 

May it but reach the strand 
Wher^ all is peace — ^and angels come. 
To take the outworn wanderer home ! 



THE EKD. 



Selected Ihiin (hf Note Book of the hte Cbaklei 
Hamicton, Esq. 
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'ublished by Hunt, Rolrinson, and Co. London; and AxchUald 
Constable, and Co. Edinbuxgh : 

AUSTRALIA, 

BY THOMAS K. HERVEY, 

Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 

Second Edition, with additional Poems, fodscap 8vo. 68. 

boards. 

" Where almost every line it beautiful, selection is difficoltf 
and were we to indulge our admiration, by selecting every part of 
this elegant poem which claims it, our extracts would fuliiieet us 
to the duuge of piracy."— B»-M<A Critic, 

** We have a small volume of Poems, latdy pntaliriied by Ifr. 
Hervey, called * Australia, &c.' whidi have attracted, as they de- 
served, considCTable notice Our friend Hervey has fsdiag 

and fancy." — Bladcwooif* Magazine. 

** This beautiAil little volume is fmn the poi of a yoimgpoat^ 
who is coming very rapidly into notice • • • • This Poem is ejMcu lli 
in a very bcrid and masterly manner." — European Magatiim* 

** This little volume is warm with the healthful glow of 

a fancy, young and pure. It is rich in description, fiill of tendtt 
thoughts, and holy meditations. The versification is peculiarly 
chaste and elegant; and, on the whole, we can pronounce \U M 
Cathedrdf to be one of the most promising volumes which yoatt 
ful ambition has submitted to our critical judgment.**-^G«iiA 
man's Magazine. 

" If, fs we fear is the case, we have quoted too largdy flrom tt 
beautiful Poem, the delight we have felt in its perusal must * 
our apology, for going beyond our usual limits : there arc, ho 
ever, we suspect, tew ^i«cro&'«\vo^«n3\\se satisfied without nr 
ing the whole.**— I-iterur j CKrontele. 

•' This Uttie -volume \* a«ve o^ ^* {tems-^weck.-*^ ^ma*i 
■ -» out ici(»i«% too™ ^swirt^WKI-w 
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" The minor pleca of tbli coHectloii paiHH mnie uniaioa 
and tpiiil thin eren ' Antnlii' ineir, beautiful u it ij. We gmve 

m little lODg, of great beauty, tana thia tolume lut week, ^ 

■nd we are perplexed what other now to chooie, lo many are poa- 
■etaedof briUlancTVidpathoa." — Newtof Literature antlFaAUvu 

" Mr. Herref^ thoo^ta are alwafc decant, and often noble i 
— hli aendnnta pure and patriotic i — and hU veim are ei- 
tnnelT haRnoBima.'— St Jama^i CSrmtcla. 

" It i> pleaalng to Bod a young authot putnilogthe 

Dill, nanlj. patrlotle, vtrtuoui coune, whkta can alona gti* lut- 
ing &nw to the poet, and delight and lutructlon to the reader. 



" Mr. Rttny la one of the Ttry few poeD of tlilt day who prs- 
er inaplration to ebrlety. He and Mr Campbell are, perhapa , 
he oaly modem polta of sminanEe who han foUowed, ayatema- 



him (long the ocean of poetry, but Judgmmt ilti for ever at the 

bdm The ' Auitralla' l> ao well kDown.andhn bean lo 

often levlewed, that it would be luperfluouj to make entracta 
frou It here. But the minor Poemi which accompany It hare 
been leia rnjuantly aelened, and many of Ihem ara of (he moat 
aquirils beauty.'— Sim. 

" The itiaiBofthoiightfD ' Auitralla,'lamanly I aodtheliui- 
guage. In geneni, rich, graphics and eloquent. Often al Italy 



Ser alio "New Monthly Hacuiw.' " UleiKr) i;kiB«dii^ 
"CHeetl Oaaewe,- "EclecUi! Rertew." " Vait* l****^" 



APPROPRIATE 

PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 



L— CURIOSITIES for the INGENIOUS : 

lected from the most authentic Treamires of Nature, ScMBce, 
and Art, Biography, History, and .Geoeral LhenUnrBi 
Second Edition, with 12 illustrative Copper plates, price 
3s. 6d. boards. 

2.— ENDLESS AMUSEMENT; a Collection 
of upwards of Four Hundred Entertaining Experineots in 
various Branches of Science, includii^ Acoustics, Arith- 
metic, Chemistry, Electricity, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, 
Magnetism, Mechanics, Optics, Wonders <^ the Air Pump, 
&C. &c. ; to which is added, the whole Art of making Fire- 
works, and all the popular Tricks and Chan^i^es oT the Cards; 
the whole so clearly explained, as to be within the readi of 
the most limited capacity. Fourth Edition, with consideTHlrfe 
alterations and impiovements. 18mo* price 2s. 6ds. boards. 

3.— A SEQUEL to the ENDLESS AMUSE- 
MENT ; being a New Series, containing nearly Four H-un- 
dred Experiments in various branches of Science; to which 
are added. Recreations with Cards, and a ooUe<^n of in- 
genious Problems. Illustrated by Engravings. 18ma price 
2s. 6d. boards. 

4.— MAY YOU LIEJE IT. By a Cototbt 

Curate. The Third Edition, price (is. handsmnely printed 
in post l2mo. 

'* It is with pleasure we notice the present beneficent, moni, 
and el^^t collection of Tales. They are, we believe, truly the 
production of a young Clergyman in Suffolk, and they do equal 
honour to his taste, sentiment, and religious prindple. His style 
is easy and pure ; his narratives natural and affecting; and every 
moral of the Tale, calculated to teach the young that happiaeii 
here and hereafter depends on virtue. We need add no other 
word to assure parents, that this is an excellent volume for xisinf 
families." — Literary Gazette. 

5.— MAY Y0\3 lAKS. \'^. ^^\xBoa the Se- 
cond: bv the same A.tjAiot. ^j«»xv^^«i^^\v.^^Sa.V«»^ 
tiful Enffravme a^tet VI«j\:EiSL. \^m^;^Tv«^'^ ^aSo^Wfc. 



an eiceUetlt dlipalitioD, 

R— ODD MOMENTSi or TIME BEGUILED. 

Contents: lluSiatcnt; Loiuaa; Agatha, or CoDtritian i 

More Truth thoD Fiction. Poolstap 3tq- price 6s. boards. 
•■ In lUtiDg tlul (he prcBiit votuma i> of the unw dw u 
IhoK bMutifuUT writtm TJe» uniler the title of " Hili ygv 
Lllu it," the Author li oat claJmLng ea equal degree of merit, 
except in one pc^nt alone, and tlut Lb, in a moit tJnoen and 



7.— MINOR POEMS, including "Napoleon." 
Br Bekhabd Bab.ton'. Second Edition, irith Additioni. 
Foi^Sfnp 8vo. 7s- Ixurda. 

" The BdElren of Ht. H.'i tormat woiki Hill tnd is tfali the 
■Aoc purity of prindpLe, the ume «ffectJon for nature, and the 
■me looa of fnllog vhldi have dlsHsgulahpl him among the 

■■ ThePoenuor Bemud Binon aie eijuillT honouiaUe !□ the 
BdetT (of Fiienili,! and xo theindiTiduBL" — Quarttfiji Raview. 
&— CHEMICAL AMUSEMENT: bring a 
Series of One Hundred and Siitj-Serea curious andinstruG- 
tife Expenmeot^ in Cbeniisti^, which nre easilj performed, 
and unattended by danvsr. Bv Fredehick Accuu, 
C^nratiTe Chemist, and autl^or (^ several other ffell-known 
works on Chemistry and Mineralogy. Foarth Edition, with 
Piatea by Lowht; and Additions. Demy ISmo. 9s. boaids. 

" The eiperimenn lelected aie latied and itrlklng, » ag f> 
eonstltute a very amuilng exetcirt to young men ; while they are 
eadly performed, aa odther cntly mattrlali nor expennTB appara- 
tiii arerequltedforlhem."— l>r. TADfnpsm'f .4i]Rab0/PAitoffPpA». 
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